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Editorials 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLISH 
Wie vos WAR II had hardly come to an end before 


the postwar movement of Catholic intellectual recon- 

version was far on its way. One symbol of this revire- 
scence of Catholic peacetime culture was the prompt initiative 
of three Eastern Universities leading to the formation of the 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. 
Yet long before the CCICA was born Dr. Ludwig Schopp had 
conceived his vast idea of orientating Catholic American ef- 
forts toward a new translation of the Fathers of the Church. 
His general policy and preliminary plans were already formu- 
lated before the War. 

Dr. Schopp’s dream was of a collaborative effort—wholly 
American and Catholic—in which the best available scholar- 
ship in theology, patristics, history and classical philology 
could combine to produce an accurate, readable, moderately 
priced and thoroughly modern rendering of the precious lit- 
erature of the first seven centuries of the Christian era. 

The first volume’ of a projected series of seventy-two con- 
tains but a sample—though a notable one—of the treasury of 
wisdom, culture, heroism and holiness revealed in early Chris- 
tianity. The volume should make an appeal to every Christian 
mind and heart—and, not least, to those who, by the vicissi- 
tudes of later history, have become separated from the center 





1THeE AposToLic FATHERS. Translated by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph M. F. Marique 
and Gerald G. Walsh. New York: Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co.. Inc 
Pp. xii, 400. $3.75 (subscription rate for the series: $3.30 per volume). 
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of Catholic unity. The Apostolic Fathers wrote at a time when 
heresy and schism had, indeed, begun their perennial work of 
religious corrosion, but long before the great constitutional re- 
volts of Constantinople and Canterbury from Rome had 
wrought their seemingly irreparable damage to the seamless 
robe. In these primitive writings, as in a mirror, all Christians 
whose minds and wills and souls are wholly set on the Truth 
and Way and Life of Jesus Christ will find a dogmatic creed, 
a moral code, an ecclesiastical constitution and, above all, an 
inward character of devotional, supernatural, sacramental life 
that are self-authenticating. In the presence of martyrs, saints, 
scholars and simple souls like Pope Clement of Rome or 
Bishop Ignatius of Antioch or Polycarp of Smyrna or the 
author of the Didache or the Shepherd or the Letter to 
Diognetus, no one will feel inclined to apply such labels as 
‘‘Romanism,” or “Byzantinism,” or “Protestantism.” And, on 
the other hand, there is no Christian who will not feel that he 
has the right—and still more the duty—to ask himself whether 
his heart burns as these early Christian hearts burned with love 
for Jesus Christ, Our Lord; whether his mind is as clear as 
these minds were clear in regard to the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the necessity of inward 
Communion with the Holy Spirit and of outward communion 
with the government of one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church; whether his soul is nourished, as these souls were 
nourished, with the sacraments—and, especially, the Eucharis- 
tic sacrament—of which there is here such unmistakable wit- 
ness. 

As subsequent volumes of this series are published it should 
become clearer not only to Christians but to others as well that 
during the first seven centuries that followed the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, men of towering genius and of 
heroic mold, born in many lands and in different ages, men of 
diverse character, education, racial origin and political back- 
ground, men inclined to defend their own brilliant and 
original opinions and the: cherished customs of their own 
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locality sought and found a common life, a common bond of 
love, a common source of spiritual strength that leveled fron- 
tiers and made them members of a single family. 

Men who do not admit the claims of Christianity will read 
these documents with interest. Even those who take pride in 
the “modern mind” and the “contemporary mood” will feel 
little sense of intellectual superiority when they meet the minds 
of men like Athanasius, Basil or Augustine. It will be still 
harder to entertain any feelings of moral superiority in the 
presence of men like Ignatius of Antioch, Cyprian of Carthage 
or Chrysostom of Constantinople. Those who imagine that 
Christianity involves some kind of passive conformism will be 
startled by the aggressive tenacity of men like Irenaeus, Hip- 
polytus or Jerome. And those who insist that convictions 
should emerge from genuine debate will learn something from 
the subtle and vigorous polemics with heretics as skillful as 
Novatian, Sabellius, Donatus, Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, 
Apollinaris, Pelagius and Nestorius. There was every reason 
in (or, at least, of) the world why the Fathers might have been 
tempted to abandon or modify the dogmatic, moral and sacra- 
mental tradition of the Apostles. There is here an intellectual 
and religious problem that no man of good will can dismiss 
without, at least, the courtesy of enquiry. 

As for modern sectarian Christianity, the shibboleths of con- 
troversy lose their force in the face of this massive evidence. 
Phrases like “corruptions in doctrine and discipline” look 
rather ridiculous when the “corruptions” are traced back, in 
an unbroken line, from the seventh, to the fourth, to the first 
century. Or, to take an obvious example, who can be inclined 
to accuse a thoroughly Oriental bishop of the first century, like 
the Syrian Ignatius of Antioch of, let us say, “the later legal 
constitutionalism of the Latin spirit”? Yet no Latin Father 
was ever so strong for the hierarchic position of bishops and 
no modern “Romanist” was ever more flattering in speaking of 
the primacy of Rome than the Syrian bishop of Antioch. 

In general, these Fathers will prove to be a reproach to all 
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narrowness and exclusivism. If we are inclined to minimize 
theological speculation in the interests of religious activism, 
we have the long tradition of the Greek Fathers to reproach 
us. Or, again, if we tend to emphasize personal feeling at the 
expense of public ecclesiastical order, we have the equally 
authentic tradition of the Latin Fathers. If humanistic culture 
should seem to us a danger to the purity of Christian convic- 
tions we have the Letter to Diognetus, the Octavius of Min- 
ucius Felix, the exhortations of St. Basil to correct our “puri- 
tanism.” If ever we forget the part Christian poetry has 
played in the propagation of Christian truth we have only to 
recall the hymns and lyric lines of Ambrose, Ephraem, Pope 
Damasus, Prudentius and Boethius. 

If discussion and dogmatic debate seem to us a violation of 
Scriptural simplicity and of Christian charity, almost any of 
these volumes—and particularly any of the volumes which 
cover the fourth century—will serve to shock us from our in- 
tellectual inertia. And if we think that the last word has been 
said on any matter of Christian love or life or learning, we 
have only to note the never-ending effort of these followers of 
the Apostles to develop (without deforming) the meaning of 
all the Apostles said and did and suffered.’ 

The seven Letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch are among the 
most precious treasures of early Christian literature. They 
reveal a rounded, living, lovable personality—a saint of gigan- 
tic spiritual stature; a passionate lover of the Cross and of the 
Church of Jesus Christ; a man of both ardor and order, with 
a heart large enough to hold tender human affections along 
with zealous pastoral solicitude, and a mind broad enough to 
range from the mysteries of angelology to practical matters of 
ecclesiastical and moral discipline; a genius too tumultuous for 
the petty proprieties of grammar and rhetoric who rushes 
headlong from one bursting idea to another without bothering 
about the structure of his periods or paragraphs... . 





2These observations serve as a general Introduction to the whole series of transla- 
tions. The next two paragraphs are taken from the special introduction to the Letters 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch in volume I. 
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The dogmatic significance of the Letters will be obvious to 
every reader. Even when allowance is made for the normal 
development of doctrine and discipline during the last 
eighteen hundred years, St. Ignatius’ firm handling of the 
mysteries of the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, and 
Eucharist, his insistence on the hierarchy of bishops, priests 
and deacons and on the primacy of the see of Rome, his clear 
conception of the Church as Catholic, in the sense of one and 
universal, his allusions to the practice of Christian virginity, 
to the religious character of marriage, and to other such mat- 
ters set up a standard by which all who are eager to adhere to 
the tradition of Apostolic Christianity may measure the degree 
of their conformity with this early witness. 

* * * 

In answer to my prayer® and beyond all I asked for, I have, 
at last, seen the faces I have longed to see. In chains as I am 
for Jesus Christ, I hope to salute you, if only it be His will to 
grant me grace to reach my goal. I shall know that the begin- 
ning is providential if, in the end, without hindrance, I am to 
obtain the inheritance. But I am afraid of your love; it may 
do me wrong. It is easy for you to have your way; but if you 
do not yield to me, it will be hard for me to reach God. ... 

I am writing to all the Churches to tell them all that I am 
willing, with all my heart, to die for God—if only you do not 
prevent it. I beseech you not to indulge your benevolence at 
the wrong time. Please let me be thrown to the wild beasts; 
through them I can reach God. I am God’s wheat; I am 
ground by the teeth of the wild beasts that I may end as the 
pure bread of Christ. If anything, coax the beasts on to become 
my sepulcher and to leave nothing of my body undevoured so 
that, when I am dead, I may be no bother to anyone. I shall 
be really a disciple of Jesus Christ if and when the world can 
no longer see so much as my body. Make petition, then. to 
God for me, so that by these means I may be made a sacrifice 


8The most moving of the Letters of St. Ignatius is that addressed to the Church 
in Rome. The extracts which are here printed illustrate the general tone of the 
translation. The critical notes which accompany the translation are omitted. 
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to God. I do not command you, as Peter and Paul did. They 
were apostles; I am a condemned man. They were free men; I 
am still a slave. Still, if I suffer, I shall be emancipated by 
Jesus Christ and, in my resurrection, shall be free. But now in 
chains I am learning to have no wishes of my own.... 

May I find my joy in the beasts that have been made ready 
forme. My prayer is that they will be prompt in dealing with 
me. I shall coax them to devour me without delay and not be 
afraid to touch me, as has happened in some cases. And if, 
when I am ready, they hold back, I shall provoke them to at- 
tack me. Pardon me, but I know what is good for me. I am 
now beginning to be a disciple; may nothing visible or in- 
visible prevent me from reaching Jesus Christ. Fire and cross 
and battling with wild beasts, their clawing and crunching, 
the breaking of bones and mangling of members, the grinding 
of my whole body, the wicked torments of the devil—let them 
all assail me, so long as I get to Jesus Christ. 

Neither the kingdoms of this world nor the bounds of the 
universe can have any use for me. I would rather die for Jesus 
Christ than rule the last reaches of the earth. My search is for 
Him who died for us; my love is for Him who rose for our 
salvation. The pangs of new birth are upon me. Forgive me, 
brethren. Do nothing to prevent this new life. Do not desire 
that I should perish. Do not hand over to the world a man 
whose heart is fixed on God. Do not entice me with material 
things. Allow me to receive pure light. When I reach it I 
shall be fully a man. Allow me to be a follower of the passion 
of my God. Let those who hold Him in their hearts under- 
stand what urges me, realize what I am choosing, and share 
my feelings. ... 

I have no desire to live any longer a purely human life; and 
this desire can be fulfilled if you consent. Make this your 
choice, if you yourselves would be chosen. I make my petition 
in a few words. Please believe me; and Jesus Christ will make 
it clear to you that I speak the truth, for he was the mouth 
without deceit through which the Father spoke. Beg for me 
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that through the Holy Spirit, I may not fail. I have not writ- 
ten to you after the manner of men but according to the mind 
of God. If I die it will prove you loved me; if I am rejected, 
it will be because you hated me... . 

* * * 

In regard to the Eucharist,‘ you shall offer the Eucharist 
thus: First, in connection with the cup, ‘““We give Thee thanks, 
Our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy son, which Thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus Thy Son; to Thee be 
glory forever.” And in connection with the breaking of bread, 
“We give Thee thanks, Our Father, for the life and knowledge 
which Thou hast revealed to us through Jesus Thy Son; to 
Thee be glory forever.” As this broken bread was scattered 
upon the mountain tops and after being harvested was made 
one, so let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of 
the earth into Thy kingdom, for Thine is the glory and the 
power through Jesus Christ forever. But let no one eat or 
drink of the Eucharist with you except those baptized in the 
name of the Lord, for it was in reference to this that the Lord 
said: “Do not give that which is holy to dogs.” 

But, after it has been completed, give thanks in the follow- 
ing way: “We thank Thee, Holy Father, for Thy holy name, 
which Thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts, and for the 
knowledge and faith and immortality, which Thou hast made 
known to us through Jesus Thy Son; to Thee be glory forever. 
Thou, Lord Almighty, hast created all things for Thy name’s 
sake and hast given food and drink and eternal life through 
Thy Son. For all things we render Thee thanks, because Thou 
art mighty; to Thee be glory forever. Remember, O Lord, 
Thy Church, deliver it from all evil and make it perfect in 
Thy love, and gather it from the four winds, sanctified for Thy 
kingdom, which Thou hast prepared for it; for Thine is the 
power and the glory forever. Let grace come, and let this 





{This and the following paragraphs are taken from the Didache (Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles). The translation is the work of Father Francis X. Glimm, Professor 
at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
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world pass away, Hosanna to the God of David. If anyone is 
holy let him come; if anyone is not, let him repent. Mara- 
natha. Amen.” ... 

And on the Lord’s Day, after you have come together, break 
bread and offer the Eucharist, having first confessed your 
offenses, so that your sacrifice may be pure. But let no one who 
has a quarrel with his neighbor join you until he is reconciled, 
lest your sacrifice be defiled. For it was said by the Lord: “In 
every place and time let there be offered to me a clean sacrifice, 
because I am the great king”; and also: “‘and my name is won- 
derful among the Gentiles.” 

Elect therefore for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy 
of the Lord, humble men and not covetous, and faithful and 
well tested; for they also serve you in the ministry of the 
prophets and teachers. Do not, therefore, despise them, for 
they are the honored men among you along with the prophets 
and teachers. And correct one another, not in anger but in 
peace, as you have it in the Gospel. And let no one speak with 
anyone who has harmed his neighbor, nor let him be heard 
until he repents. Offer your prayers and alms and do all things 
according to the Gospel of our Lord. 

* * * 

It would be superfluous to add any comment to these ex- 
tracts. It is to be hoped that the effort so happily begun will be 
sustained until the seventy-two volumes have been published. 
Taken together these volumes should prove of incalculable 
value to the ecumenical movement in the Christian world. 
Those who feel that the unity of the Church is an ideal still to 
be reached by collective collaboration will find in the Fathers 
the most satisfying basis for agreement. Those who know that 
Christian unity is a fact settled once and for all by the constitu- 
tion established for His Church by Jesus Christ will find in 
the Fathers ample confirmation of the idea that Reunion can- 
not arise from a bargain between the sheep but only by a re- 
turn of the sheep to the Fold. 

Pardham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 
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EDUCATION IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


HERE is a crying need for more education in labor- 
management relations. Labor union members and of- 
ficials are in need of training so that they may accept 
in full just rights and responsibilities in the economic and 
social sphere. An ever-increasing number of top-flight men of 
management are seeking out ways and means for the education 
of their supervisory forces in the peaceful and produc- 
tive day-to-day administration of the collective-bargaining 
contract. 

While labor’s need of more education is apparent, it is not 
always so alarming. A wide segment of labor’s rank and file 
and officialdom already realize and admit certain shortcom- 
ings and lack of mental, moral and technical training which 
must be removed if our newly enlarged collective-bargaining 
processes are to run smoothly and efficiently. Recent and bitter 
experience seems to have convinced that part of management 
which has wholeheartedly accepted collective bargaining as 
at least an inevitable, if not desirable, function of present-day 
American industry, that the transition from individual bar- 
gaining to collective bargaining, which has been impeded by 
compulsory arbitration during the war, is by no means an 
easy task which can be accomplished within a few months. 
New forms of thought are required. Very often new men must 
supplant the supervisors of the past era. Day-to-day relations 
under collective-bargaining contracts between unions and 
management is a new art which calls for social qualities of 
mind and heart as well as for new techniques in labor-manage- 
ment relationship. 

The need of education and training in labor problems is 
more acute and threatening where it exists in self-satisfied, 
self-sufficient groups. There exists among the public in the 
United States a lack of correct information and training in 
the fundamental principles in these matters. Many molders of 
American thought through the medium of newspaper edi- 
torials and radio comment, certain framers of American laws 
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in Congress and elsewhere, especially from nonindustrial 
areas, show in their utterances that they are thinking along the 
lines of principles which are incompatible with present-day 
American life. 

It is apparent from a recent study of American labor unions’ 
that they have inherited most of the ills with which American 
social life is afflicted. Probably no more and no less. Many 
American voters are indifferent in elections where the stimulus 
of lack of jobs, lack of meat or housing is not present. In the 
same way union members show lack of social interest by fail- 
ing to attend union meetings except in cases where a wage 
increase is at stake. There are shysters in law practice, quacks 
in medicine, producers of useless or harmful products for 
sordid gain, selling of jobs by city politicians and school 
boards. The doctrine of amorality of business pursuits and the 
doctrine of the physiocrats still leaves its stamp upon us. It 
affects politics. It is not missing in education. It is present in 
federal, state and municipal politics. And so American union- 
ism is to some extent afflicted with it. It is an oblique com- 
pliment to the sacredness of the labor movement that those 
very evils which people passively accept or ignore in every 
phase of American life are highly magnified and roundly 
condemned when found in our trade unions. 

These evils must vanish. The future of American labor- 
management relations and the survival of a free trade-union 
movement together with private enterprise may depend upon 
their eradication. For in the case of big business, what alter- 
natives remain if collective bargaining fails? A return to 
company dictation of wages, hours and conditions? Few re- 
main who think so. Any other alternativer Yes, regulation 
by the Government in matters of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. No one on the side of management wants this. 
Labor—if you except the Communist-infested groups who 
love Government regimentation (which they hope to control) 





1SpoTLIGHT ON LaBor Unions. By William J. Smith, S.J. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1946. Pp. viii, 150. $2.50 
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and the pale pinks and fellow travelers—labor will have 
none of it. 

We must, as a people, come to accept the union movement 
as part and parcel of our American life. Union officials, not 
only the international presidents but your local union presi- 
dent, grievance-committee men and shop stewards, must be 
regarded, in the popular view, as men who exercise a very 
important function in our democratic life. The positions of 
union president, secretary-treasurer, local president, business 
agent, grievance man and shop steward must first be held in 
high honor. Too often the people regard these positions with 
indifference or with dislike as some alien form of activity 
which has been superimposed upon industrial life. 

When the official position is held in high respect, then it 
will be an easier matter to educate the type of man worthy of 
holding the job. More and more, the colleges, nonsectarian 
as well as Catholic, have entered into this field and offered 
to union officials excellent classes where they may receive 
training for the all-important job. It is time that the public 
and the framers of public thought abandon the attitude of 
“looking down” upon union offices as some strange under- 
world phenomenon, appraise the official position highly, and 
set about training the people who will live up to the dignity 
and high social requirements of the job. Healthy growth does 
not take place in dark, damp cellars. In the sunlight of popular 
esteem and public respect, union officialdom will the sooner 
rid itself of the racketeer and the Communist who flourish in 
the dark places of public indifference and contempt. 

The popular trend, arising from short-lived indignation 
over strikes and work stoppages, is to rush to the law for a 
remedy. To disregard the need of reasonable restraint by law 
of labor union activities would be to promote laissez faire 
in unions after it has been discontinued by business. On the 
other hand, to overestimate the effectiveness of law to the 
detriment of education may increase rather than remedy the 
mischief. To be effective, collective bargaining ultimately 
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depends on good faith, cooperation and “living together” from 
day to day by management and labor. The atmosphere of the 
law court, of law suits, will be as conducive to the increase 
of mutual respect and trust and “harmonious living together” 
fifty-two weeks in the year by labor and management as it 
would be in the case of the mutual respect and love of husband 
and wife. A wife may sue the husband or vice versa. But 
then—do not expect them to live together afterward in peace 
and harmony. 

The long and more difficult way—yet the surer way—is 
through education of labor and management and, what is 
hardly less important, the education of the public in our form 
of union-management relations. 

College of the Holy Cross. THOMAS E. SHORTELL. 
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Change and Permanence in 
Soviet Policies 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 


I 


HERE is the Soviet Union headed? This question 

W is of vital interest not only to those concerned with 

Russian affairs, but it casts an ever darker shadow 
on the whole world. The Soviet Union has come out of the 
war as a great military and political power. It has surprised 
those who believed that the inefficiency of the Bolshevik 
regime and its destruction of experienced personnel in the 
Great Purge (1936-1938)* had undermined its capacity to 
survive a very serious conflict. 

After Pearl Harbor, when the United States had to fight 
along with England and the Soviet Union against Nazi Ger- 
many, it became fashionable to believe that the great Eastern 
state had undergone a great transformation. Some circles, it is 
true, continued to distrust the fatherland of international 
Communism, and the late Professor Spykman announced that 
after World War II, balancing Russia’s power policy would 
be a difficult problem for the United States.” The war ended, 
somewhat more abruptly than had been expected, particularly 
in the Far East, and relations with Russia changed. Russia 
disappointed those who had hoped that she would become a 





1For the extent of the purge cf. F. L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad 
(New York: Knopf, 1946), 260 ff. Schuman tries to justify the purge, but he must 
admit: “In the suppression of the conspiracy the Soviet authorities rejected the ancient 
maxim that it is better that a thousand guilty persons escape than that one innocent 
person is penalized. They preferred to see a thousand innocents liquidated rather 
than see a single traitor escape” (268). 

2N. J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1942), 466 ff. 
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partner in an international order of collective security. The 
great expectations that some people entertained of the United 
Nations gave way to a more than skeptical attitude. The be- 
lief grew that Russia was using the UNO for a game of power 
politics. She is always afraid of being outvoted, for she has 
seen that the U.S.A. (together with England) has more nations 
on its side than she can expect to have. She has made frequent 
use of the veto power which emphasizes the particular privi- 
leges of the Big Five. With her satellites she uses the oppor- 
tunities given by the UNO for propaganda purposes, or in 
order to divert attention from her own sins by accusing others. 
The hope, so intelligently presented in the study of W.T.R. 
Fox on the Super Powers,’ that the common necessity of keep- 
ing the defeated nations, particularly Germany, within limits, 
would hold the Big Three together, has not come true. A 
race for influence over Germany and the German people has 
developed, dramatically illustrated by the speeches of 
Molotov and Secretary Byrnes. Even those who with Walter 
Lippmann and former Under Secretary Sumner Welles re- 
gard Byrnes’s program as an unfortunate one, threatening to 
restore a strong Germany under the control of aggressive cir- 
cles, must admit that Byrnes’s speech was only provoked by 
Molotov’s program to exploit German nationalism in order 
to put pro-communist forces in control of the Reich. 

Since 1945, Russia has done everything to make herself dis- 
liked and unpopular. If Molotov and Vishinsky had been or- 
dered by Stalin and the Politbureau to irritate public opinion 
outside the U.S.S.R., particularly in America, then they de- 
serve the highest Soviet decoration for their work. Their 
super and pseudo-legalistic, delaying maneuvers, their sudden 
shifts, their display of surprising suspicions and their em- 





3Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. The book ends with the statement: “A Soviet-Anglo- 
American coalition for prolonging peace is not sufficient to guarantee permanent peace. 
It does offer real promise that the next twenty years will be a transition to some 
thing other than a third world war.” The conclusion for the present situation in 
world affairs, characterized not only by the absence of such a coalition, but 
by tensions between the USSR and England-U.S.A., is obvious. 
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phasis upon their dignity and prestige—Molotov walked out 
when during a celebration the French gave him a seat in the 
second row as the alphabetic order required—their cynical 
power politics, succeeded in making Russia appear respon- 
sible for all troubles which have arisen and may arise. To 
their opponents Molotov and Vishinsky gave the opportunity 
of appearing as the defenders of the small powers whom the 
Russians seem systematically to disregard, and as great 
humanitarians, attacking the brutal Russian attitude toward 
refugees and displaced persons who are not willing to go home 
for persecution and prosecution. And as if they were eager 
to fulfill the expectations of those who had always announced 
the worst and who had always claimed that the Soviet regime 
would remain interested in Communism and the spread of 
Communism, the Soviet leaders stiffened their Marxist dis- 
cipline inside the Soviet Union. Marxian doctrine is again 
more emphasized. A rigid intolerant control is again imposed 
in all realms of life. To quote one example: The unpolitical 
poetess, Anna Achmatova, who is exclusively interested in the 
fateful character of love between man and woman, who had 
been silenced during the first radical period of the Soviet 
regime and then again admitted to the public particularly 
during the patriotic war was denounced in the fall of 1946 as 
an enemy of the people, as a decadent salon poetess, as a 
lover of art for art’s sake, and duly denied all possibilities of 
publishing her verses.’ 

Is there any explanation for these policies? Are these poli- 
cies the final word of the Soviet Union? If that is the case, we 
face a very dark future. The situation would become ever 
more serious. Crises would follow one another. Concessions 
made at the last minute by the Soviet and its satellites in order 
to avoid an open conflict before the capitalist world has been 





4The campaign against Anna Achmatova and Sochenko is very characteristic of 
the mixture between Marxism and Soviet nationalism. Anna Achmatova was attacked 
because her art was too dependent upon Western bourgeois-decadent models 
—and Russia does not need this bourgeois decadence. 
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nervously exhausted and before the Soviet Union has the 
atomic bomb at its disposal, would only be followed by new 
provocations in order to stir up further unrest and insecurity. 


II, 


N. S. Timasheff in his remarkable book, The Great Retreat,’ 
has attempted to give us the key to Soviet policies by a gen- 
eral survey of the developments of the Soviet regime. This 
regime was (in his eyes) the result of a tragic, world-historic 
accident—of the victory of a utopian revolutionary antitradi- 
tional group in a country that was rapidly advancing. Unfor- 
tunately the challenge of World War I was not met either by 
the Tsarist regime or by its liberal heirs, whereas Lenin and 
his Bolsheviks, though they were practically outside society, 
understood it. They utilized the disintegration of society, the 
abyss between the upper classes and the masses, the peace and 
land hunger of the peasants, and the anarchical tendencies 
made so powerful by the forced abdication of Nicholas II, in 
order to seize power. But after they seized power, they had to 
give up the Communist program step by step, not at once, 
of course, but in periods, even after making some attempts to 
advance again after temporary pauses and retreats. Interna- 
tionalism, the fight against the family, ultraprogressive educa- 
tion, world-revolutionary expectations, all had to be aban- 
doned. Thus, the entire Soviet regime is a terrible tragedy; 
Russia has been pushed back by it in many fields—for instance 
in the development of political institutions, in its cultural life, 
etc. Progress in other fields, in technology and economics, 
would have been reached without the tremendous sacrifices 
demanded by the regime, and the levels attained under the 
Soviets would have been easily outdistanced. 

I think that Dr. Timasheff’s book contains very valuable 
factual material on the various phases of Soviet life and Soviet 
activities, and it must be read by everyone looking for reliable 





5THe Great RETREAT. The Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia. By N. S. 
Timasheff. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946. Pp. 470. $5.00. 
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information on Russia. But does it really help us to under- 
stand the dynamic character of the regime? Are power politics 
which appeal to the greatness of the Empire—or, to use the 
Soviet approach, to the fact that the Soviet Union has suc- 
cessfully built up socialism—really a proof that a retreat from 
the basic principles or an abandonment of forces upon which 
the regime was built has occurred? I shall not discuss the 
methodological problem whether it is possible to assume that 
the progress of the last periods of the Tsarist regime could 
have continued in an almost straight line. More important 
is the fact that the antithesis between Russian nationalism 
and internationalist communist policies, which had to be 
abandoned in order to last, is not very helpful. From the be- 
ginning of the Soviet regime, its founder, Lenin, was faced 
by the accusation that his opportunism had betrayed its aims. 
Trotsky later repeated against Stalin what was said against 
Lenin. If we contrast, as Dr. Timasheff does, the Bolshevik 
Utopia with the necessity of Retreat then it appears, despite all 
descriptions of trends to the contrary, that the Soviet regime 
has become less totalitarian. But can that be said? 

I am afraid that even under war-communism at its worst 
(1918-1920), there was more freedom than in Russia today. 
The complete control of life has not decreased but even in- 
creased during the Great Retreat. Pokrovski, the official Bol- 
shevik historian in the first decade after the November revolu- 
tion, had a strait-jacket system into which he tried to press all 
the facts of Russian history.” But he believed in his view. 
There was some personal experience behind his writing. He 
was not simply a robot ordered around by decrees of the cen- 
tral committee which prescribed the line and views which 





6An example may illustrate how historical studies are directed by the party. In 
1945 the Central Committee of the Union Communistic Party stated that Istoricekij 
Journal, though edited by the old party official Jaroslavski, “is conducted in an 
unsatisfactory way and does not correspond to its importance.” This journal duly 
disappeared and was replaced by a new publication Voprosy Istorii which announced 
in its first issue that it is conducted “on the basis of the Marxian-Leninist concept of 
history,” and that it would follow the directives of Stalin, Kirov, Schdanov for the 


writings on Russian history, etc. 
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must be taken. I think that the ingenious attempt to put the 
Russian development in phases of advances and retreats which 
end with the Great Retreat does not explain what has hap- 
pened in Russia since 1917, since the Soviet regime came into 
being. 

Dr. Timasheff himself admits that his fundamental scheme 
does not work in all realms of life. He recognizes that there 
were various periods in various realms, that there was no 
uniform and universal retreat and advance.’ And it is not 
quite clear in which direction the retreat is going—will this 
retreat mean the complete abandonment of Soviet policies? 
If this retreat were complete, then the totalitarian one-party 
rule must disappear too. There is no chance that this develop- 
ment can be accomplished by an internal peaceful transforma- 
tion of the regime itself. 

Is any explanation of the evolutions and changes of the 
regime possible? Or are these evolutions and these changes 
the result of purely accidental events? I admit that factors 
which could not have been foreseen have played a decisive role 
in many respects. The personalities of Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky 
have, for example, exercised a tremendous influence. But it re- 
mains possible to observe certain fundamental basic features 
and developments which have characterized the whole Soviet 
Regime during all periods of its existence, and which may 
help to explain the policies of its leaders. 


III 


The Soviet Regime came into being as the result of the 
progressive disintegration of a complicated empire. A small 
group could exploit this disintegration because its negative an- 
titraditional attitude corresponded to the elementary instincts 
of those for whom revolution was simply the negation of the 





7Op. cit., 331 ff, where various processes of development in the various fields are 
characterized. The “three-phase process was realized in the realm of the theater 
only, the four-phase process appeared in one variety only, the six-phase process 
obtained in the realm of the religious (or more exactly, anti-religious) policy of the 
government.” Thus the sociologist Timasheff puts the observer and historian Timasheft 
in a strait jacket. 
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existing order; Lenin was successful because he promised land 
to the peasants, announced the end of the imperialist war, and 
declared the right of all nationalities to secede from the Rus- 
sian Empire, etc.’ That is not very difficult to understand. 
What is much more difficult to understand is the fact that this 
group itself survived the negative factors of disintegration, dis- 
appearance of military discipline, rise of agrarian disorders, 
movements of secession, etc. The Soviet regime has been kept 
together by the successful organization of the one strictly or- 
ganized and disciplined party. The party policies to a large ex- 
tent aim at maintaining society in an atomistic status, in order 
to make everything and everybody dependent upon its direc- 
tion. Therefore, even organized groups such as the army could 
never develop a life of their own; if they had, the Soviet state 
would have collapsed. The task has not been easy, as the history 
of the Red Army, particularly during World War II with its 
restitution and abolition of the political commissars, shows. 
The command of the army had always to be controlled by the 
party—this was finally done by direct integration of party and 
army leadership symbolized by the Generalissimo rank of 
Stalin.* On the other hand, military figures were not admitted 
to the highest party positions. But the party, though dominat- 





8Cf. the brilliant characterization of B. H. Sumner: “Russia remained radically 
different [from her western creditors] owing to her vast size and her past history, 
including especially the part played by Tsardom, a many-colored amalgam of the 
bureaucracy, the police-army, the Orthodox Church and the personal caprice of the 
sovereign autocrat. ... In almost all spheres of life throughout the Empire there was 
an uneasy clash between the old and the new, between different mentalities: The 
European and the Asiatic, the bureaucrat and the soldier, the Jewish financier and 
the Old Believer merchant, giant industrial plants and village handicrafts, up-to-date 
co-operatives and latifundia or dwarf holdings equally sunk in debt, the stock 
exchange or world grain prices and remote self-sufficient forest or mountain com- 
munities—all jostled each other, the old and the new, as if in a kaleidoscope.” 
“Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle East, 1880-1914,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XXVII, 1946. 

%It is a pity that the most reliable book on the development of the Red Army 
(Fedotoff White, The Growth of the Red Army, Princeton Univ. Press, 1944) does 
not cover the war years. The political commissars were reinstated, but then again 
abolished. Important party leaders, e.g., Schdanov and the late Scherbakov, were 
promoted to military rank. 
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ing and controlling everything, is not above all groups and 
tendencies. This situation is expressed by what Timasheff calls 
retreat. The party realizes that certain policies, as, in 1921, the 
politics of war-communism, cannot be continued; for they 
threaten the regime with collapse. Then shifts take place. Non- 
Bolsheviks are praised by Stalin; that seduces naive observers 
into believing that fundamental changes in policies have 
occurred. The tempo of collectivization is slowed down.” But 
they are only tactical maneuvers, expressions of the Soviet 
trial-and-error system. The single party is determined to re- 
main in power and knows that without maneuvers power can- 
not be retained. Stalin was manifestly afraid to wage war after 
the Nazis had rearmed, therefore he delayed it until he was 
attacked by Hitler. 

On the other hand, concessions must be counterbalanced by 
an iron, ruthless policy, for if the party would adapt itself to 
all wishes, it could not maintain its dictatorial position. The 
basis of the party must be a doctrine which is utopian and 
flexible at the same time, and gives to all its actions the appear- 
ance of being justified by principles and a solid plan. The 
utopian element consists in the claim that the domination of 
the party is not the result of chance, but the expression of 
necessary developments. The party, being based on revolu- 
tionary Marxism, knows where the world is going.” It is the 
conscious organization of world development, the vanguard 
of the world spirit, to use the Hegelian term. But on the other 





10Cf, B. Souvarine, Stalin (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939), 524. “In 
an article, Dizzy With Success (2 March 1930), he [Stalin] ceased to extoll the 
‘unheard rhythm’ of this formidable ‘avalanche’ which had swept over the country- 
side, and threw the responsibility of his actions on the shoulders of the agents who 
carried them out.’ Souvarine’s book is one of the best ever written on the Soviet 
Union. It ought to be brought up to date and made accessible again to the American 
reader. Cf. also A. Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System 
(Cambridge University Press, 1946), 192f, 197. 

That is the claim made in all speeches on world affairs and on Soviet policies 
delivered by the Soviet leaders. Characteristic is the beginning of Stalin’s electoral 
speech of February 8, 1946: “The war arose as the inevitable result of the development 
of the world economic and political forces on the basis of monopoly capitalism” 
(New York Times, February 10, 1946). 
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hand, whoever has the future on his side can wait and man- 
euver. Therefore, the utopianism justifies cynicism. 

The party permits the existence of a kind of pseudo-reli- 
gious, philosophical, dogmatic primitivism. There are no ques- 
tions which can not be decided by the party. The party is not 
only a political and social group, but a kind of atheistic mon- 
astic community. It is different from religious orders in that 
it is not tolerant of other groups; neither is it destined only for 
men with a special vocation and a special mission. It tries to 
control everything. It is a philosophical school and a “church” 
which formulates the true doctrine and whatever has to be 
taught and practiced in all realms of life, for her authority is 
not limited.” Independent thought is superfluous, even dan- 
gerous, for the party decides what is needed and useful. There 
is no intellectual insecurity for a loyal party member. Every- 
thing is clearly decided and, when the need arises, formulated. 
It is only important to reach leading positions. Those in lead- 
ing positions—probably in many cases honestly without much 
reflection ; in other cases, after some self-persuasion by failure 
or success—believe that their decisions correspond to the doc- 
trine which alone expresses truth and at the same time the 
progress and development of human society. 

Many things have changed in Russia, but the totalitarian 
claim of the party has remained unchanged since the beginning 
of the regime. It is true that the leadership from above by a 


12The party does not accept a distinction which would correspond to the Catholic 
distinction between Church and State. The party claims to direct all intellectual and 
cultural life as well as all political and economic developments. Therefore its authority 
is unlimited. Its practical control is limited only by technical considerations. The 
Orthodox Church, e.g., is used today for power and propaganda purposes after 
it became clear that it could not be destroyed quickly by open direct attack. The 
totalitarian dictatorship.of the party is a consequence of its claim to know the laws 
and the end of the development of mankind. Those who oppose the party oppose 
the trends of history. The Marxian-Leninist-Stalinist atheism, too, is an expression 
of this belief—there is no ultimate end of mankind other than the realization of 
purely natural, self-sufficient order. Religion is only a proof that humanity has not yet 
understood itself, and that the perfect order on earth does not yet exist. And in 
transition periods a cooperation with religious groups, which will necessarily dis- 
appear in the future, is possible and admissible. 
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“vanguard,” who know the interest of those who are led better 
than they themselves do, has been strengthened inside the par- 
ty. The primitive party fanatic and organizer has won out over 
the Bolshevik intellectuals and more refined men who liked 
discussions and enjoyed debates. Under Stalin the party mem- 
bers are under the same iron control as the rest of the popula- 
tion.” This is due also to the fact that Stalin did not possess 
the same unquestioned authority which Lenin had after it had 
been shown that his policies not only brought the party to 
power but maintained it in the dictatorial position. 

The policies of the party are based upon a mixture of 
utopianism and cynicism. Some basic beliefs—which, how- 
ever, permit shifts in methods and political tactics—have de- 
termined the development of the Soviet regime. 

The first of these basic views is the antagonism between cap- 
italism and socialism, and, of course, its highest stage, com- 
munism. Though socialism adopts the technical achievements 
of capitalism—Lenin always emphasized the necessity of 
learning from capitalist countries and experts in order to over- 
come Russian and Bolshevik backwardness—it will always be 
endangered by decaying and dying capitalism. The party is 
kept together as a fighting organization which is always 
threatened by enemies, by elements inside which have become 
lazy and self-contented, which can no longer bear the tension. 
Thus, the complete control of life inside and outside the party 
is necessary, for example, the periodic purges of the party— 
which under Lenin were not bloody as they became under 
Stalin in the thirties. There can be no one world in the eyes of 
the party, or this world must be a Communistic society in 
which humanity has reached the peak of its development, the 
masses know their own interests, capitalists have disappeared, 
etc. This distrust does not change its fundamental character if 
the necessity of building socialism in one country, that is, Rus- 
sia, is emphasized. Therefore an open clash with the other 





13V, Kravchenko gives in his book I Chose Freedom (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1946) many impressive examples of the terror applied against party members. 
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world may be postponed for some time. But if the one social- 
istic Country is successful, then it is seriously threatened by 
encirclement and intervention. How can the capitalists allow 
socialism to develop successfully before their eyes? 

Another basic feature is the belief in technical and indus- 
trial progress. Russia must be civilized—Russia must reach 
and overcome American technical and industrial progress. 
This progress must be directed from above, by the party, be- 
cause the party knows what is best, what must be done in order 
to be ready for the hour of capitalist intervention, etc. Sacri- 
fices of the population, “education” in concentration camps 
are justified by the future—the present must be sometimes 
sacrificed to it. In order to have a happier life for future gen- 
erations, the present generation must sweat, toil and... die. 

A third basic feature is the belief in the possibility of 
manipulating everything. Democratic slogans are used if they 
are required by the propaganda situation. Elections were 
emphasized when the Stalin constitution was introduced 
(1936). Great Russian nationalism was flattered by Stalin 
after World War II. In times of crisis the party withdraws 
from the public—that was the case during World War II. 
When the crisis is resolved, the party reappears, tightens its 
control, and emphasis on Marxian doctrine merges with 
emphasis on patriotism. This belief in manipulation is char- 
acteristic of the atomistic character of the society, in which 
the party alone forms an organized group, kept together by 
the acceptance of a doctrine justifying its own unlimited power 
exercised by the leaders over its members. 

How could this single-party rule establish itself in Russia? 
I think that is not the result of an accident in 1917, though, of 
course, there was no iron necessity that Lenin should win out 
in the struggle for power. It was a consequence of the pas- 
sivity, the political indifference and limitless submissiveness 
to traditional authority of the Great Russian masses. It was 
also a consequence of the habit of obedience of most of the 
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non-Russian groups of the Empire who were accustomed to 
be dominated by those who dominated the Great Russians. 
When the Tsar disappeared, the traditional basis of authority 
was dissolved, disintegration took place, and the liberals, 
democrats and moderate socialists had neither the necessary 
utopian belief nor the energy to create new authority. The 
representatives of the old regime were too discredited as the 
attitude of the peasant masses toward the White Generals, 
in spite of all their antipathy to the Reds, proved. This situa- 
tion has its roots far back in Russian history as Fedotov has 
shown in his brilliant article which perhaps emphasizes a little 
too much the totalitarian tendencies in Russia’s past.“ The 
character of Tsarist absolutism, the peculiar features of the 
relations between Church and State, the split between the 
people and a Europeanized intelligentsia, inclined to utopian 
thought, the conception of the revolution as a destructive mass- 
explosion”—these factors form the background for the rise of 


the Soviet regime. 
IV 


The Soviet regime has brought about a change in the élites. 
The former ruling classes were more or less connected with 
humanitarian, refined, legal, western traditions—even the 
utopian intellectuals had such aspirations. That has now com- 
pletely disappeared. A most important consequence of the 
Stalin purges of 1936-38 is the fact that the radical intellec- 
tuals who were connected, at least through their pseudo reli- 
gion, with the past, have lost any influence inside the party. 
The self-made man, proletarian or peasant, has replaced them 
completely. He is a ruthless individual, educated or rather 
half-educated in the oversimplified ideology of the party. He 
is interested in power, advancement, success, career. He does 





4G, Fedotov, “Russia and Freedom,” The Review of Politics, (Notre Dame, 


Indiana), January, 1946. 
15Cf, my article, “Various Aspects of the Russian Revolution,” Historical Bulletin 


(St. Louis), May, 1946. 
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not know any other world apart from the world of the party, 
and of the society dominated by the party. He has pity for no 
one and expects pity from no one. He is a primitive man who 
exclusively respects technical and organizational achieve- 
ments. His world is a world of party discipline, official en- 
thusiasm and gigantic files. He despises brilliant intellectuals 
such as Trotsky, and he regards all philosophical and ethical 
discussions as hypocrisy or superfluous sentimentality. He has 
an elementary belief in a particular Russian or Soviet mission. 
After all, Russia was the first socialist state in the world. Other 
states were too decadent or too corrupt, even though they were 
technically superior. 

This type of man represented by the group of party workers, 
whose most skillful exponent was and is Stalin, explains the 
policies of the Soviet regime. Soviet politicians are also vic- 
tims of their own doctrine. They have won the war, and now 
they believe that there is a revolutionary situation. Crisis will 
follow crisis. These crises must be exploited. Nothing will be 
gained by allowing chaos to subside. They hope that disin- 
tegration in various parts of the world will work for them. 
The capitalist world will not be able to settle its difficulties 
and these have always been the locomotives of revolution. 

But this hope is intermingled with fear. Just because the 
Capitalists are in despair, they may encircle, intervene and 
attack. They may organize a world crusade. They cannot be 
trusted. All precautions are necessary. Every possibility must 
be exploited. The capitalist bloc must be opposed by a Soviet 
bloc.” 

The party politicians are very striking representatives of a 
closed mind. They know all the answers. They know how 





16Stalin apparently denies in his most recent interview (September, 1946: Answers 
to Alexander Werth) the existence of encirclement policies directed against the USSR. 
But he does this only for tactical reasons, to avoid precipitating a crisis at an 
inopportune moment. In his speech of February 8, 1946 (New York Times, February 
10), Stalin emphasized the character of monopoly capitalism as breeder of wars. 
The necessity of keeping the USSR strong, of developing its industrial and military 
power, is justified in many statements of Soviet leaders as the means of preventing 


attack by capitalist powers. 
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humanity has to develop. They have elementary general cate- 
gories under which they classify everything. If they do not 
like something, then they use the weapon of ideological suspi- 
cion. Those who speak about peace or demand freedoms in 
Russia are war mongers, reactionary monopoly capitalists who 
disguise their evil purposes with sentimental pseudo-moral and 
pseudo-humanitarian statements. But, on the other hand, 
everything that is done and said by the leaders of the Soviet 
policies must be accepted and taken seriously. It is a crime to 
suspect the sincerity of Soviet statements and policies, or to 
use against them the weapon of ideological analysis. 

Everything is regarded as a political power issue. The same 
group and party can be praised and condemned within a short 
period.” If certain groups or persons are necessary, because 
the communists realize that they are themselves too weak or 
that it is useful for them to use “fronts” and allies, these groups 
and men are accepted as humanitarians, liberals, democrats, 
independents, without party affiliation. But if the communists 
believe that they can do without them these temporary allies 
are mercilessly dropped and denounced. This practice is not 
confined to the various communistic parties outside Russia in 
their response to the needs and orders of Moscow. It is also the 
practice of the Soviet leaders in their foreign policy. 

Such sentimentality makes it exceedingly difficult to nego- 
tiate and reach an understanding with the Soviet Union, dom- 
inated by the communist party. Words lose their meaning. 
Everything that the Soviet Union does is simply humanitarian 
and democratic, and everything that it dislikes is fascist and 
reactionary. If a policy is accepted by the Soviet Union, any- 
one who does not agree with it or dares to resist is denounced 
as an instrument of evil developments and forces. 

This mentality has dominated the policies of the Bolsheviks 
in the period prior to and after their seizure of power. There 





17Only one example: After Hitler’s rise to power the moderate socialists, until that 
time denounced by the Third International as most dangerous traitors, social-fascists, 
etc., were invited to join the communists in organizing antifascist popular fronts. 
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was never a retreat from it. It can even be said that it has 
become more and more outspoken and streamlined. Under 
Stalin it has been consciously and systematically applied in 
strife inside the party, and the fact that more sophisticated 
intellectuals have been replaced by functionaries whose whole 
education was derived within the walls of the party world has 
produced its intensification. The content of utopia has become 
simply a matter of a blind faith expressed in formulae and 
slogans. Success decides what has to be done and what tactics 
are justified by the constellation of forces. 


V 


How has this mentality of the ruling class shaped the devel- 
opment of Soviet Russia and how has it determined the rela- 
tions of Russia to the outside world? 

Only brief remarks can be made here on the first question. 
In the initial period of Soviet rule, the utopian-destructive 
aspect prevailed. Despite his realistic appraisal of existing 
power conditions which made him fight desperately for the 
acceptance of a separate peace with Imperial Germany, even 
Lenin believed in the imminence of the world revolution.” 
Only when the world revolution did not materialize outside of 
Russia did he adapt himself by the NEP policy to the fact 
that for the time being Russia had to exist in capitalist sur- 
roundings.” He emphasized that it was urgent for the Soviet 
state to catch up, to learn, to profit from the organizational 
and technical experience of the capitalist world. This develop- 
ment and education had to be accomplished under the abso- 
lute rule of the party which would determine the right direc- 





Lenin said during the first congress of the Third International (1919) that those 
present would observe the foundation of a Soviet World Republic. 

19Stalin’s and Vishinsky’s theory that the state will continue to play a role much 
longer than it was expected is only a formulation of an attitude accepted under 
Lenin. The NEP policy was the admission that a world revolution was not around 
the corner. The existence of the state was taken for granted—the withering away 
was delayed for a distant future. But the utopian goal did not have to be abandoned; 
it continued to justify the ruthlessness of the totalitarian Soviet regime in the present 
period of transition. 
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tion. Lenin himself practically abandoned any thought of a 
speedy withering away of the state which he had proclaimed 
as the aim in his famous State and Revolution. The develop- 
ment and organization of totalitarianism continued under 
Stalin. The totalitarian machinery of control, the all-embrac- 
ing party rule which had in many respects a makeshift char- 
acter under Lenin, now become a practical, terrifying reality. 
That was the significance of agrarian collectivization.” By this 
ruthlessly organized revolution from above, the Soviet leaders 
eliminated a dangerous, neutral, indifferent sector, which was 
now brought under their control. The planned economy was 
used to push forward technical and industrial development. 
This positive task made necessary what Dr. Timasheff charac- 
terizes as retreat: the requirements of totalitarian power 
made utopian experiments impossible. The vital issue was to 
make as secure as possible the power and authority of the 
party. What did it matter if among the levers at her disposal, 
for example, the Orthodox Church reappeared, which had 
been deprived of any independence and any possibility to move 
independently of the control of the Soviet government? What 
did it matter that because of practical military considerations 
the authority of officers was restored and the dualistic system 
of the co-existence of commissars (representing the party) and 
the military experts was abolished? The military personnel 
was in the long run permeated by party officials and lived 
completely dependent upon the party. What did it matter that 
appeals to nationalism and imperial traditions were widely 
used? At the very beginning of the Soviet regime, Lenin had 
become a defender of the fatherland—the communist party 
can be nationalistic in a country dominated by her. From the 
beginning Lenin emphasized the necessity of trial and error 
methods in all realms of life, a necessity which was used for 





20F, L. Schuman, of. cit., 217, admits that the collectivization was accompanied by 
mass deportation of “hundreds of thousands to the far North and to Siberia” and 
he states: “Soviet rural economy had not recovered from this staggering loss (by the 
collectivization) in 1941,” 
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the justification of the most cynical manipulations and changes 
in policies. Utopia was therefore delayed, and in the period 
before its coming everything securing and extending the power 
of the party, simultaneously the product, instrument and inter- 
preter of utopia, was permitted and justified. The problems of 
Soviet policies can be summarized in one sentence: It is neces- 
sary under all circumstances to maintain the control of the 
party over all realms of life, and this control must be con- 
nected with modern technology and industrialization, for 
without such progress the Soviet regime can not last. The limi- 
tation of the Soviet rule to Russia naturally obliged the regime 
to accentuate more and more methods and circumstances pe- 
culiar to Russian life. 

How did the relations of the Soviet regime to the outside 
world develop?” Here also the decisive fact is the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian one-party regime in Russia; whereas the 
hopes that the world war would change into a class war end- 
ing in a communist-proletarian victory failed. What remained 
unchanged was Soviet mythology. This mythology is based 
upon the belief that the Soviet regime has been set up to realize 
socialism. Therefore, it is for peace and social justice. Every- 
body who is against it or who is declared to be against it” 
represents evil forces of injustice, warmongering, etc. After 
the strong state is definitely established by collectivization and 
the industrialization of the five-year plans, the mythology em- 
phasizes more the necessity of maintaining this first socialist 
commonwealth than that of spreading its power and ideology 
in the outside world. That is not a “retreat,” but simply a 
change of tactics. From the beginning the world revolution 
was intimately linked up with the Russian revolution. The 





21Cf. my article, “The Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign Policy,” British Year- 
book of World Affairs (London: Stevens & Co.), 1946. 

22Characteristic is the development in the judgment about Trotsky. He became, as 
he opposed Stalin who controlled the party machine, a traitor of the revolution. 
Despite all his attempts to claim that he continued to accept the fundaments of the 
Soviet regime, only rejecting their betrayal by Stalin, he was pictured as the ally 
of all the reactionaries, Fascists, Nazis plotting against the USSR. 
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Bolshevik victory was regarded as a first victory of the univer- 
sal revolution, and the fact that this victory was enduring in 
Russia—even contrary to Lenin’s own expectation—was seen 
as most important for the development of the world revolu- 
tion. Soviet Russia is and will be a most important basis and 
starting point for world revolution. 

This mythology therefore fits perfectly with Russian power 
politics. Lenin’s secessionist program which allowed all 
nations to secede from the Russian empire was never taken 
seriously—it served only to weaken the adversaries of the 
Bolshevik rise to power. That is shown by the fact that, even 
under Lenin, Red troops tried to establish Red regimes in Fin- 
land and Estonia as in the Ukraine. Secession from the Rus- 
sian Empire was praised, but secession from the home of the 
communist revolution was opposed. It is true that from 1921 
to 1939 the Soviets did renounce expansion by force and the 
reincorporation of territories lost after World War I, with 
the exception of Georgia which was recovered by a combina- 
tion of internal disruption and the use of force. But this mod- 
eration was based on considerations of political power: the 
Soviets realized that they were too weak and too exhausted 
for a policy of re-establishing Russia’s prewar frontiers or for 
a policy of European expansion. They were friendly to Turkey 
owing to the fact that to dream of a conquest of the Dar- 
danelles would have been an act of madness, and because 
Turkey was opposed by England, who had tried to establish 
herself in Baku and other territories under Soviet control. 

Soviet foreign policy after 1920 was obsessed by the fear of 
Anglo-French intervention, and by the tendency to support 
Germany’s anti-Versailles policy in order to prevent interven- 
tion by the united capitalist front. It may be noted that under 
Chancellor Wirth, a Catholic, cooperation between Germany 
and Russia was established (Rapallo Treaty of 1922), and that 
it was not discontinued under his Catholic successors, among 
them Bruening. That of course did not involve the acceptance 
of a pro-communist internal policy in Germany. After Hitler’s 
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rise to power had proved that the hopes for a victory of com- 
munism in Germany were futile, the Soviet leaders, panic- 
stricken, emphasized the peaceful character of their policies. 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov became a popular figure in 
the League of Nations, which the Soviets joined despite all 
their previous denunciations. 

In 1938 a shift occurred, owing to changes in power condi- 
tions. After Munich, the Soviets believed that they would not 
be defended in case of an aggression. In 1939 they sided against 
the western powers with Germany in the famous nonaggres- 
sion pact which permitted Hitler to open his attack against 
Poland. After the end of the Civil War period (1921), the 
Soviets had abandoned a policy of expansion and recupera- 
tion of lost territories. But in 1939 they exploited European 
developments brought about by Hitler’s conquests in order to 
expand. Poland was divided between Germany and Russia; 
the Baltic States were reincorporated in Russia—of course, by 
the Red armies. Despite the claims of John Hazard, the plebis- 
cites there cannot be taken seriously.” Romania had to give up 
Bessarabia which she took from Russia and Bukovina which 
she took from Austria. Finland was attacked. Only in 1941 
did Hitler succeed by his attack—so feared by Stalin that he 
was ready to make almost any concession to avoid it—in bring- 
ing Russia in on the side of England and the United States. 

After 1933, the national character of the Soviet regime was 
increasingly emphasized. Beyond doubt the Soviets were put 
on the defensive by the rise of Nazism, and they were forced, 
after some hesitation, during which they believed that they 
would become the masters of Europe by staying neutral during 
the fight between Germany and the West, to side with the 
democracies, and even to join the United Nations. 

But did this policy, dictated by considerations of security 
and power, mean that the revolutionary line had disappeared? 





*8Hazard’s idyllic, misleading description of the plebiscites is to be found in his 
contribution on the Soviet Union in Zind and Cole, eds., Gowernment in Wartime 
Europe and Japan (New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1942), 151. 
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This revolutionary line had always accompanied the realistic 
practical line. After 1933 the practical, opportunistic line had 
been emphasized, but the revolutionary line would have pub- 
licly reappeared if the Popular Front government in France 
had resulted in a real social revolution and the Spanish Civil 
War had established a communist or pro-communist govern- 
ment as a lasting Spanish regime. The revolutionary line was 
not emphasized during the war against Germany which was 
conducted as the great patriotic war. That was necessary in 
order to increase the enthusiasm of the masses for the fight 
against Hitler. 

The public dissolution of the Third International did not 
mean the disappearance of its aim and work. The war against 
the Nazis was won, and there reappeared the old distrust of 
the capitalist allies, which during the war had manifested 
itself in disagreements on military matters, particularly con- 
cerning the so-called opening of the second front. 


VI 


What about the Soviet foreign policies today? First, we note 
the revolutionary line. It is dominated by the belief that revo- 
lutionary situations exist in the postwar world. The capitalist 
regimes will not be able to master them, to overcome unem- 
ployment strikes, and to allay unrest in colonial countries. 
This line is based upon the support and the influence of 
communistic parties and groups which would accept alliances 
and blocks dominated openly or in a hidden way by the friends 
of Moscow. How far will these revolutionary policies go? 
Will the Third International, the general staff of world com- 
munism, reappear publicly? Or will it continue to work be- 
hind the scenes by coordinated actions of its various groups? In 
any case, it would be more than naive to believe that victories 
of communistic parties and pro-communistic groups would 
not be favored and exploited by Russia. It seems self-evident 
that the stubbornness of Soviet policies is today also deter- 
mined by an overestimation of revolutionary situations. In 
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the past Stalin has made similar mistakes; he believed, for 
instance, that the Reds would take over Finland easily after 
she became involved in war with Russia in 1939. And dis- 
agreements among leaders of the so-called capitalist powers, 
any development of social unrest is eagerly regarded as a 
symptom that disintegration is progressing—a fact overlooked 
by Mr. Wallace who, in his utterances on Russian policies, 
has not understood the decisive role which revolutionary ex- 
pectations play in Soviet policies. 

Secondly, there is the security line. Russia must expand and 
build up zones of influence in order to be secure. Secure—but 
against whomr This policy, which often appears as an heir 
of the Tsarist tendencies to improve the frontiers in the west, 
to reach warm-water ports on the world oceans, to exercise 
the decisive influence in the Balkans and strengthen Russian 
power in the Far East, can be used to justify any territorial 
change and acquisition. The Baltic states are needed to make 
Russia’s influence on the Baltic Sea secure, and Koenigsberg 
is needed to secure the Baltic Soviet republics. Soviet op- 
position to a cordon sanitaire, an East European federation 
separating Russia from Western and Central Europe, works 
for a cordon sanitaire in reverse; it justifies claims to con- 
trol all eastern European states—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, the Balkans, perhaps also Austria. These states have 
forcibly accepted a pro-Russian foreign policy, and their in- 
ternal policies must be shaped in accordance with the general 
Russian line. Communist parties must be able to exercise a 
decisive influence. Radical political and social reforms must 
be introduced which disarm groups regarded as Russia’s 
enemies. 

This security policy can appear as the realization of a 
pro-Slavic line opposing Germanism. Russia seems once 
again the protector of all Slav peoples, even of the Poles, 
though they have not asked for and are surely not enthusiastic 
about this protection. The Orthodox Church in Russia is dealt 
with in a more friendly manner—in order to impress Orthodox 
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peoples outside Russia. The brutal suppression of the so-called 
Uniates in Galicia is a part of this policy—they have been 
treacherously and forcibly brought under the control of the 
Soviet-controlled patriarch of Moscow. 

The Soviet line toward Germany oscillates according to 
tactical need. A pro-German nationalist line is conducted in 
order to help German communist groups to get control. United 
Germany may be able to pay better reparations, its industrial 
production may be utilized by Russia and it may serve as a 
basis against the West. On the other hand, Poland cannot be 
alienated—therefore sometimes the definitive character of the 
“provisional” Polish-German frontier drafted in Potsdam is 
insisted upon. 

There is the nationalist line in the Far East—Stalin pro- 
claims proudly that the victory over Japan has wiped out 
the shame Russia suffered by the Japanese victories of 1904- 
1905. On the other hand, Russia is the great fighter for na- 
tional liberation against imperialism and colonialism, against 
European and American imperialisms which are allied with 
corrupt and capitalist elements in Asia, particularly in China, 
Japan and Korea. 

Soviet Russia is the great exponent of the collective security 
attempted by the United Nations—but it suspects the United 
Nations of having become an American-English anti-Soviet 
alliance system, and is therefore eager to maintain and utilize 
the veto power. The United Nations are in a difficult position 
owing to the misuse of the UN as a propaganda platform by 
the USSR and its satellites. 

Soviet foreign policy appears extremely stiff, even in its 
methods and tactics. The negotiators have strict orders; 
they are dependent upon instructions from headquarters in 
Moscow. Compromises are not of much use. Words have a 
very different meaning for Soviet and other delegations, as 
for instance, the differences in the interpretation of the deci- 
sions concerning Poland reached in Yalta have demonstrated. 
If a compromise is reached on one point, another is raised. 
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Legal squabbles and technicalities, disputes about methods 
and procedures cause delay after delay and create an un- 
pleasant and irritating atmosphere. Public opinion in other 
countries is disregarded, for the Soviets probably believe that 
there will never be unity anyhow, that there will always be 
critical discussions and opposition (which for the Soviet 
leaders’ totalitarian mentality appears as proof of weakness), 
and that the worst can always be avoided by concessions at the 
last moment. 


VII 


This foreign policy creating and maintaining frictions and 
insecurity has its roots in the whole Soviet system. It is not 
the expression of some particular relation with other govern- 
ments which may change. The Soviet system regards war 
and emergency as normal situations. The Soviet concepts of 
war and emergency also include class wars and tensions with 
capitalistic states. The tremendous sacrifices of the population, 
the brutal and inhuman measures in internal policies, the 
maintenance of a vast forced-labor group, the merciless 
punishment of unfriendly or even only potentially unfriendly 
elements (for instance, forced mass migrations of peoples 
regarded as unreliable) are justified and caused by this view. 
The Soviet regime regards itself as a most important weapon 
in the fight against capitalism, as a socialistic island always 
threatened with attack and destruction, always in a critical 
situation because of its own backwardness which can be over- 
come only by extreme measures, and because of the desperate 
situation of its capitalist opponents who become fiercer as their 
own difficulties increase. 

Military conceptions determine all policies, internal as well 
as external, for the Soviet leaders.“ They like to concentrate 
all their forces against the weakest spot in the lines of the 
enemy, and at the same time, they try to disrupt his organiza- 





*4Souvarine, of. cit., 173 mentions the influence which the study of Clausewitz had 


exercised on Lenin. 
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tion in order to make him uncertain and incapable of utilizing 
his superior strength. What we observe today is a diplomatic 
offensive of the Soviets who are attempting to wear out the 
nerves of the U.S.A. in order to get as much as they can. 
American isolationism or American conflicts with Britain 
would be most helpful today for Russia. At the same time, 
everything is done to prepare Russia for the eventuality of con- 
flict. The Soviet masses are led by propaganda to believe that 
foreign war mongers and reactionaries are responsible for the 
continuance of the heavy sacrifices imposed upon the Russian 
masses. How gladly would the Soviet government like to con- 
centrate exclusively upon the task of reconstruction! But the 
others do not appreciate Russian war losses. They support 
anti-Soviet fascists, they prepare war and invasion, and force 
Russia to corresponding countermeasures and policies. 

It is meaningless to overlook these fundamental features of 
Russian policies. They are caused by the totalitarian party- 
dictatorship rooted in peculiar circumstances of the Russian 
past and of the discrepancies in the developments of the élites 
and the masses of the Russian empire. This totalitarian party- 
dictatorship has managed to maintain its own power, but it 
continues to be eternally dominated by fear and suspicion, by 
the tendency to make itself secure by internal and external 
expansion, by continuous maneuvering and manipulation. 
These maneuvers and manipulations appear at the same time 
as expressions of necessary social developments, and of the 
party’s pseudo religion. This belief, based on a combination 
of utopianism and dialectical evolutionism, can be used to 
justify all moves. It would be erroneous to regard the party- 
dictatorship as changing because its psychological levers 
change, because it selects in all fields by a brutal exercise of 
a trial-and-error method, regardless of human life and suf- 
fering, the means which are most fit for its power and ex- 
pansion. 

What attitude, then, must be taken toward the Soviet 
regime? 
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The USSR cannot be regarded as one regime among others. 
The USSR discounts this attitude by emphasizing her uni- 
versal mission. This universal mission, both the model and 
the instrument of the development through which all mankind 
will pass, has resulted in the establishment of a mythology 
destined to help Soviet foreign policies and Soviet influence 
in the world. The Soviet Union is the fatherland of every- 
body fighting for social justice and against evil forces in social 
life and organization. It is especially the fatherland of the 
working class and of all oppressed peoples. True, the hopes 
that persuasion and propaganda with the help of communist 
parties and pro-communist groups will result in revolution 
have faded. But they have not disappeared completely. The 
Soviet leaders today rely on their own power resources, their 
armies, and the influence of pro-communist and communist 
groups, and upon the internal disintegration of the various 
countries, the conflicts between various powers and social 
groups—for instance, between the rising Asiatic nationalism 
and the so-called American-European imperialist systems of 
control and domination. Though their fundamental doctrine, 
regarding religion as an expression of social imperfection and 
an instrument for exploiting and deceiving the masses, has not 
changed, they are more cautious in their tactics. They even 
try to appear as advocates of religious freedom, an attempt 
that must seem ridiculous to everyone who has studied Soviet 
history or the writings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. They try to 
exploit an alliance with the Orthodox Church. They are 
satisfied, in the countries under their influence, with minimum 
programs and with maintaining pro-Soviet groups in power. 
In such lands despite all police dictatorship they avoid whole- 
sale exterminations, and complete agrarian collectivizations, 
for the Soviet leaders realize that such policies would make the 
basis of the pro-Soviet governments even more precarious than 
they are today. And they believe in advancing step by step. 

It is obvious that the extension of the Soviet influence in 
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the world must be energetically opposed. This must be done, 
not only by refusing to make further territorial concessions to 
the USSR, but also by recognizing their difficult situation. 
This difficult situation of the Soviets is often overlooked by 
those who are inclined to believe that a victory of the USSR, at 
least on the European continent, is unavoidable. These pes- 
simists fail to perceive the troubles which face the Soviet 
regime. They overlook the enormous difficulties which the 
Soviets encounter in the control of their present zone of in- 
fluence. There are opposite interests, among the various satel- 
lites, for example, among Poles and Czechs, and it is most 
difficult to keep the various pro-Soviet governments in line. 
There is the danger that open civil war will develop, par- 
ticularly in Poland, and that brutal and public suppression 
will be necessary. There is the scarcity of trained experts, 
administrators, engineers in the USSR. There is the danger 
that the higher level of German experts would give Germany, 
even under pro-communistic control, a decisive influence over 
the occupying Soviet power. 

The expansionist policies of the Soviets and their tendency 
to avoid stabilization and normalization cannot be maintained 
in the long run. The period of tension must come to an end, 
for it cannot be maintained indefinitely. Analysis of the Soviet 
economic plans published after World War II show that the 
Soviets must make a choice between the production of agricul- 
tural machinery and the production of tanks, as the Economist 
has put it.” 

It is true, this choice has been postponed. After the end of 
the war, the Soviet leaders exaggerated the chances of revolu- 
tions and embarked upon an aggressive policy. They assume, 
too, that such an aggressive policy will spare them some con- 
cessions. They hope that after long, nerve-breaking crises, the 
capitalist powers will be happy to get some concessions in 





25“Soviet-Agriculture,” The Economist (London, July 20, 1946), p. 87. 
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order to end the unbearable world tension. It must also be 
admitted that this policy of noncooperation may end in 
failure—or even in a catastrophe. Bombs cannot always be 
successfully carried around, situations can get out of hand, 
local incidents may happen and miscalculations can be made 
which may start a world fire. But the Soviet Union is at the 
present moment in a most precarious position, a position which 
makes a war policy an extremely risky affair from the point 
of view of Soviet interest. The technical preparations of the 
Soviet lag behind. They do not yet have the atomic bomb; 
they have no strong navy. The industrial and agricultural 
production needs thorough overhauling. The administrative 
and industrial personnel must be improved, as the purges 
going on today show, though they also have the function of 
deflecting the attention of the masses from those really 
responsible for insufficiency of supplies, disorganization, fail- 
ure to reconstruct and to rebuild, etc. 

Do the difficulties of today necessarily mean that after a 
few years the position of the Soviets will improve? One may 
be doubtful about that. Surely, the USSR may catch up in 
many respects, but the distance will remain very great between 
her and technically advanced countries. After all, she has 
no monopoly in technical progress. Tension cannot be eternally 
maintained—the Soviet regime will need pauses in the future 
as it has needed them in the past. 

But the hopes that in the late forties the Soviet regime may 
return to the relatively unaggressive policies which were char- 
acteristic of the years immediately after the collectivization 
and, in foreign affairs, for the years after the civil war up to 
the outbreak of the second world war require at present 
a firm policy toward Russia. The USSR has to ascribe to her 
own diplomatic errors and misjudgments of the postwar situa- 
tion the fact that she is looked upon with distrust and that all 
her demands are regarded simply as preparing new and 
greater demands. The policy suggested by former Secretary 
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of Commerce Wallace would not work for peace in the future 
but would result in a most serious crisis after a few months of 
granting Russian demands. The crescendo of demands would 
reach a pitch that even many adherents of Wallace would 
regard as outrageous and impossible. And then what?e 

On the other hand, the firm policy against Russia must be 
free from some easy illusions and self-deceptions. The Soviet 
regime gains some strength from the exploitation of existing 
social and political evils and crises in the world. Obviously, 
Soviet indignation is hypocritical, for the Soviets forget their 
complaints if to raise them is not opportune for the expansion 
of their power. It is also strange to observe the Soviet delegates 
fighting for freedoms and rights which do not exist in the 
USSR or which are denied by surprising changes in the ter- 
minology: freedom appears suddenly as anarchy which can- 
not be tolerated; democracy is what the communistic party 
wants, etc. But it would be very dangerous to adopt a simple 
policy of negation. It is surely not sufficient to say No to 
everything that the Soviets demand. It would be a tragedy if 
the Soviet policies should result in anti-Slavic policies and 
an anti-Russian hysteria. 

Surely the Soviet leaders have done everything to bring 
about such developments. They have destroyed all the good 
will which the USSR enjoyed during and after the war. But 
despite all the experiences with their behavior and their 
methods of negotiation, it remains necessary to be wiser and 
more farsighted than the Soviet leaders are. If they create 
situations in which war is unavoidable, by attempts at local 
expansions or by bringing about incidents, they alone must 
be responsible for such situations. The tough policy toward 
the USSR which the behavior of the Soviet leaders has made 
necessary, does not have toughness as its objective. The tough- 
ness is intended to make the Soviet leaders reasonable, that is, 
to influence them to abandon their hopes for revolutionary 
situations. Tremendous difficulties, of course, will always re- 
main, even after the Soviets realize that their revolutionary 
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expansionist line does not correspond to the existing distribu- 
tion of power. But at any rate, there should be a change in 
the present situation which makes all exchanges of concessions 
with the Soviets impossible. 

A most important object of the tough policy should be to 
make the Soviet leaders realize that they have by now reached 
the peak of their power and expansion; they must see that 
any attempt to spread their influence in Europe would result 
in a catastrophe for them, and that some adjustments in their 
present zone of influence are unavoidable, even in their own 
interest. Perfect solutions will not be reached. Many injustices 
will endure, many peoples will continue to be dissatisfied, and 
the totalitarian rule over the Soviet masses will continue with 
its incredible hardships and inhumanities. But there may be 
some hope that this totalitarian rule will change, not as the 
result of an internal evolution, but as a result of the hybris 
of the Soviet leaders who have tried to impose their will upon 
all powers, and have overtaxed the gullibility of their foreign 
opponents. 

It would be a dangerous risk to reckon upon an immediate 
internal collapse of the Soviet regime. But there are symptoms 
that its internal strength will not increase. A failure of its 
present stubborn policies, the necessity of accepting coopera- 
tion with other powers—a cooperation, of course, not on Soviet 
terms—may help to strengthen Russian forces opposed to the 
totalitarian single-party dictatorship. Surely many changes 
will be justified as tactical adjustments. But time will not 
work for the strengthening of the fanatics among the Soviet 
leaders if the other powers have demonstrated that they are 
not appeasing Russia, that they are not afraid to impose limit 
upon Soviet demands and Soviet advances. The enthusiasm 
raised among the party leaders by the successful end of World 
War II may give place to a more sober mood. 

This is surely not an overoptimistic or bright perspective. 
But as long as the Soviet regime exists, we must be satisfied 
if the worst is avoided. That this will be the case is by no 
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means sure. For it depends upon the realistic sense of the 
Soviet leaders who may have reached a stage where they are 
unable even to comprehend the relations and the distribution 
of power. Only a clear and firm demonstration of power and 
the will to block any further Soviet expansion and not to 
countenance any Soviet maneuvers aimed at separating the 
so-called capitalist powers can help to bring the Soviet leaders 
to an attitude which makes possible at least day-to-day under- 
standings for the avoidance of war. More cannot be expected— 
and those who expect more must be disappointed and therefore 
shift from overoptimism to extreme pessimism. Only a tough, 
cool and patient policy can help today to avert an open world 
conflict—an open clash with Russia. 


WY 
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Recent Interpretations of 


German History 
P. G. GLEIS 


discussion. Some statesmen and critical observers ad- 

vocate a centralized Germany, others a federalized 
state. Few believe that Germany can be kept in impotence for 
a long time lest it be totally disabled economically. 

The Potsdam Agreement called for “uniformity of treat- 
ment of the German population throughout Germany” and 
pledged all four occupying powers “to prepare for the even- 
tual reconstruction of German political life on a democratic 
basis.” The American government has announced that it would 
go ahead with the urgent task of building up a United States 
of Germany but so far the powers have been tugging Germany 
apart with their contrasting political philosophies. 

The continuing divergence between these political concepts 
would have been serious enough but recent events have made 
it worse. Both sides are bidding for German support of their 
respective policies. The American and British governments 
seem to have no intention of permanently partitioning Ger- 
many or shutting off west from east. They are trying to keep 
Germany as at least a relatively strong economic unit in the 
heart of an economically healthy Europe which cannot exist 
with a vacuum in the center. 

Apparently, however, other factors besides economics and 
political tradition and aspiration have been and will be at 
work in the history and making of Germany. Students and 
government advisers are now eagerly studying German history 
for information and enlightenment. Books on Germany and 
German history are becoming popular. Four or five have. 
been published in the English language in the last two or three 


(5 iiscssio reconstruction is a main topic of current 
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years. Their authors have strong likes and dislikes; their 
views often differ fundamentally. Thus Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein in The Germans in History (1945) is a “cen- 
tralist” and an admirer of Prussia. S. H. Steinberg in 4 Short 
History of Germany (1945) inclines to favor German federal- 
ism and is a hater of Prussia. R. H. Lowie in The German 
People. A Social Portrait to 1914 (1945) and Veit Valentin 
in The German People: Their History and Civilization from 
the Holy Roman Empire to the Third Reich (1946) believe 
in an essential moral and cultural, though not ethnical German 
unity and are on solid ground. Valentin’s scholarly work 
surveys German political history as well as the social and 
cultural aspects of Germany, past and present, such as its art 
and the German complex character. He recognizes the power 
of the individual in history and has a chapter on “The Origin 
of German Nationality.” Another good but shorter book 
Germany. A Short History (1944) by Geo. N. Shuster and 
A. Bergstraesser designates the period from 1648-1807 as one 
of “National Civilization” and the time from 1807-1871 as 
one of “Freedom and Unity.” 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 


I propose to deal here mainly with Steinberg’s views. He 
addresses himself directly to the people of England and con- 
stantly draws comparisons between German and English 
history and institutions. Thus the book is interesting but at the 
same time subjective and pragmatic. Steinberg’s analysis of 
German history was written under the unfriendly influence of 
sentiments of the last world war. It lacks detachment, im- 
personal treatment, inherent distrust of national and racial 
prejudice, tolerance and understanding of difficult historical 
situations. It simplifies matters too much. 

Steinberg, a rather hostile outsider, delights in pointing out 
major weaknesses and finds German history uninspiring and 
intellectually and morally defective. The book abounds in 
such loose, condemnatory expressions as Prussian militarism, 
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scraps of paper, selling to the highest bidder, German Junkers, 
German barbarism, corruption, barter, coercion, desertion, 
aggression, autocracy, war-party, worship of power politics, 
distrust of professed sincerity, intrigues of German diplomats, 
German brand of nationalism, the sword as the only judge in 
international affairs, German lack of democracy, moral stain 
of the German people, deliberate provocation, Germans as 
past masters of cunning and double-crossing, German Kultur, 
hard-cash arguments, Germans as disturbers of the peace, 
German evil genius, German petty states, pygmy tyrants, 
greedy potentates, notorious blunderers, fight for prestige, 
German savagery and neurasthenia, political pressure, traffic- 
in-arms, Teutomaniacs, political rape, statecraft, and so on. 
Very different and even kindhearted in contrast is Thomas 
Mann’s lecture on “Germany and the Germans.” To one who 
has reason to be angry with the Germans, “wicked” Germany 
is mainly a good Germany gone astray temporarily. However, 
Steinberg’s book does contain much fresh, stimulating, critica] 
interpretation of the German past. It is vitalized by a keen 
interest in the present, in the consequences of past perform- 
ances for contemporary conditions. It links and compares past 
events and politics with modern life and concepts. The book 
often reads like an editorial rather than factual history. 
The cultural, social and religious history of Germany is 
curtailed. In this way the historical picture is incomplete. We 
learn almost nothing about religious forces and events such 
as the Protestant Reformation. The Renaissance period of 
Germany as a cultural factor has been neglected. There is 
almost nothing about the development of scientific technology 
in Germany, the growth of manufactures in iron, steel, cotton, 
silk textiles, in glass and porcelain, in instruments of precision, 
little about the past moral wealth and splendor of the German 
spirit with its gift of poetry, music, art and pure thought. 
There was a time when it could be said of Germany that she 
could conquer the difficulties of existence because of her 
solemn and visionary meditations and her rapture of idealism 
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and romance. There is almost no place in Steinberg’s work for 
great German Catholics like Friedrich Schlegel, Eichendorff, 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, Hildegard of Bingen, Elisabeth of 
Nassau-Zweibruecken, Suso, Tauler, Meister Eckhart, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Bishop Emmanuel von Ketteler, Josef Goerres, 
Annette von Droste, Windhorst and others. 

Germany appears absorbed in a struggle for political and 
economic power and gain instead of being dedicated to the 
arts and to spiritual and social welfare. Germany is portrayed 
mainly as determined to outdistance military, political and 
economic competitors by methods of brute force at the expense 
of liberty and democracy. Forgotten or ignored is the fact that 
medieval German cities were democratic. No information 
is given about Manegold of Lautenbach, a monk who pro- 
moted popular sovereignty long before the Magna Charta. 
No mention is made of the arts of modern municipal govern- 
ment, of forestry and social legislation in Germany. Steinberg 
also practically overlooks Germany’s artistic craftsmanship 
and her accomplishments in the field of education. At the end 
of his book, he calls German history ‘“‘a cruel and senseless 
story” (p. 285). 

The Catholic Church in Steinberg’s presentation fares 
badly. The Papacy in 900 had sunk into an “era of pornocracy” 
at the time when the German emperors were crowned i: 
Rome. Gregory VII, the opponent of-Henry LV, in Steinberg’ 
opinion outlined a scheme of papal world domination (p. 28). 
In Luther’s time, the glaring worldliness of the Church and 
priesthood made the minds of the German people sensitive 
to the shortcomings of the Church (p. 84+). The archiepiscopal 
court of Treves was the most lascivious court of that most 
lascivious period (p. 182). Prince Schwarzenberg ruled with- 
out constitution, supported only by the police and the Jesuits 
(p. 207). In Bavaria, in modern times, rotten abbeys and 
sleepy bishoprics had to be amalgamated with the rest of the 


state (p. 166). 
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GERMAN UNITY 


The main thesis of Steinberg and Valentin is the claim that 
“Germany” really never existed, but was composed of half a 
dozen different “nationalities” (Steinberg, p. 179). No other 
great European nation is alleged to consist of so many racial 
and political components as the German. Valentin stresses the 
regional aspects of many German events. Steinberg writes: 
“The advocates of a national state in the 19th century were 
fogged by romantic ideas of nationhood” (p. 179). 

There was no ‘Germany’ for a thousand years because there was no German 
nation to which the term could be applied. . . . Saxons, Bavarians, Franks, 
Hessians, Swabians and Thuringians are not regional subdivisions of one 
nation, they are nations: themselves. They stand in the same racial relation 
one to another as do the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Icelanders. The 
description of early nineteenth-century Italy as a ‘merely geographical ex- 
pression’ may be applied even more aptly to Germany (p. vii). 

These statements are inaccurate. The ancient and modern 
Hessians and Thuringians linguistically and historically be- 
long to the Franks and these three groups were and are a unit 
and should not be compared with the Nordic group. France 
has its Provence, Burgundy, Champagne and Brittany; Russia 
has its White Russia, Ukraine and many other subdivisions; 
England has its Scotland and Wales. Moreover, culturally 
and historically, the Germans have always constituted a certain 
if vague unity since the days of Julius Caesar and Tacitus and 
in the Middle Ages. The words “Germania” and “Germani” 
always represented a collective term, not only a geographical 
term, for people on the banks of the Rhine river and beyond, 
over and above any tribal names. The legends of the 
Nibelungen, Dietrich, Walther, Hildebrand, Hagen, Kudrun 
were common property of all the Germans north and south, 
regardless of tribe and dialect, and thus reflected an inner 
unity of the Germans. To the Italians, the Germans coming 
over the Alps have always been Tedeschi, not Bavarians, 
Saxons, Franks except for the Goths and the Longobards and 
Vandals. North Germans have never been real strangers in 
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southern Germany in the sense that they were considered 
“foreigners.” Germans from the eastern part studied in schools 
in western sections and in Holland as long as German schools 
and universities existed. Jeremias Gotthelf, born and raised 
in Magdeburg in the North, became a citizen, historian, nov- 
elist and statesman of Switzerland in the south. Lessing, born 
near Dresden, was at home in Hamburg and Wolfenbuettel. 
Herder, born and brought up in the extreme east, spent most of 
his life in the western section and in Weimar. Wieland, like 
Schiller a Swabian of the south, flourished in Erfurt and Wei- 
mar. Medieval minnesingers of Austria gladly met in the Wart- 
burg, in Thuringia, in the heart of Germany. Heinrich von 
Veldeke, a Dutchman from near Maastricht, Albrecht von 
Halberstadt, Eilhart von Oberge, Werner von Elmendorf, 
Heinrich Hesler, Berthold von Holle, and other poets of the 
Middle Ages, all Low Germans from the north, wrote their 
works in the standard language of the south, the so-called 
Middle High German. German monks, poets, students and 
leaders of public life in medieval times lived contentedly and 
without difficulty in various monasteries and castles, dis- 
tributed over the entire German territory from Holland to 
Vienna, from the Rhineland to Regensburg, from Wuerzburg 
to Basel. Though regional atmosphere and tradition and later 
dynastic loyalty was as strong in Germany as it was in other 
countries of Europe, yet there always prevailed above it a 
definite consciousness of being German. The French extended 
their concept, /es Allemands, from the narrow tribal designa- 
tion (the “Allemannen’’) to include all Germans. 

The Benedictine monk Otfried of Weissenburg (about 870) 
wrote his long poem on the life and teachings of Christ in 
German, though he speaks of “German” as frenkisga zungun 
and frenkisgon, meaning in the Frankish language, and in 
lingua theodisca, meaning in the vernacular; but Frankish was 
to Otfried what German is to us, because he opposed his 
native language to that of the Greeks and Romans. By 
“Frankish” people, he meant all Germans, including those of 
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the Netherlands, Bavaria, Saxonia, Allemania, as is evident 
from the words in the introduction to his poem. He is as proud 
of being a German as is the Benedictine monk, Notker 
“Teutonicus,” (died 1022), the great translator in St. Gall, 
Switzerland. Otfried praises his own people, the Frankono- 
thiote, meaning the Germans, as being as strong and brave 
and rich as were the Romans, Greeks, Medes, Persians and 
Macedonians! To Otfried, the old name for Germany was 
Franconia since the Franks of his time were in the possession 
of the lands on both sides of the Rhine. Saint Boniface in the 
eighth century, the praeceptor Germania, was a conscious 
Teuton, and so was King Aethelwulf (843) in England. 

Steinberg claims “The term ‘German lands,’ first used in an 
official document in 1442, occurs hereafter only at wide inter- 
vals.” This may be correct with reference to the term ‘official,’ 
because German princes were usually the chief enemies of 
German unity; but the people longed for national consolida- 
tion. Let us look at the record. The term “German lands” 
occurred several times and long before the year 1442 in Ger- 
man poetical work. We read in the poem known as “Annolied” 
(about 1080 or 1100) dealing with the life of Archbishop 
Anno of Cologne: “They [Romans] commanded him 
[Caesar] to take up the battle against the German lands” 
(verse 274), “si hiezen un vehtin wider Diutschiu lant.” The 
city of Cologne, furthermore, is here called the most beautiful 
one ever built “in Diutischemi lante” (verse 406). Though the 
unknown author of the ‘““Annolied” mentions ‘““Swaben”’ (verse 
281) and “Sahsin” (v. 321) and “Franken” (v. 349) he con- 
sciously refers to “France” (which he calls “Gallia”) and 
“Germany” as can be seen from verse 417 in which the poet 
says that “swarms of soldiers” came “dzir Gallia unti Ger- 
mania.” Similar expressions as to Germany can be found in 
the long German poem “Kaiserchronik” (1150). 

Walter von der Vogelweide (about 1200) glorifies tiusche 
man and tiusche frouwen and tiuschiu zuht, German men and 
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German women and German character, contrasted to foreign 
life, fremede site. His Germany reaches “von der Elbe unz an 
den Rhin und her wider unz an der Unger lant,” from the 
Rhine to the Elbe to Hungary. He speaks of Germany in the 
singular calling it unser lant. The non-Germans to him are 
welsh. He appealed for German unity and harmony against 
the foreign enemy. Though coming from the extreme south, 
probably from Tyrol, he frequently was for a long time a guest 
at the hospitable court of the Landgraf of Thuringia where 
he met other Minnesingers in friendly competition. Well 
known in German literature is Hugo von Trimberg’s reference 
to the ‘“Germans” and their language in his long didactic work 
“Renner” (verses 22,253 ff; also 24,543 ff). In these passages 
he mentions many German dialects and regions, the Franks, 
Bavarians, Thuringians, Saxons, Rhinelanders, Westphalians, 
Austrians, people near Meissen, Eger, people in Styria, and 
gives them all the collective name: tiutsch (German) and re- 
marks expressly that the languages of the people of Bohemia, 
Hungary, Lombardy, France, Italy, England, Norway, Spain 
are not the languages of the “German people.” These lan- 
guages are unknown to tiutschen liuten (22,282). Wherever 
Hugo’s work will be read—in Swabia, Thuringia, Bavaria, 
Franconia—there the tiutsche liute should gratefully pray for 
his soul, for he, the poet, so he says, has given the Germans 
good information which so far has been rarely provided in 
tiutscher zungen (24,549) and in tiutscher sprache (24,551). 
Hugo objects to the “foreign” influences to which at his time 
the German tongue was especially subject through the devel- 
opment of knighthood, tournaments, courtly love and chivalry 
in France. He does not reject German dialectic importations 
into his own Franconian German if any advantage may be 
derived from them (22,285 f), but at the same time indirectly 
advocates an amalgamation of all dialects, north and south, 
which indeed gradually came about in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
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GERMAN SPEECH AND NATIONALITY 


What have been the main unifying forces in the 2,000 years 
of German history? We should not forget that all Germans 
about the time of Caesar spoke approximately the same lan- 
guage known to philologians as Urdeutsch. This in turn de- 
rived from a larger linguistic entity known as Primitive Teu- 
tonic or Urgermanisch which preceded Gothic and Old Norse 
and Anglo-Saxon. The oldest Germanic languages and Ger- 
man dialects were then less apart than they are today. A lin- 
guistic “Benrath-line” originating about 700 A.D. and separat- 
ing Germany into a north and south did not yet exist. Even 
today, an intelligent German from the north will have little 
trouble in studying and understanding Old Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic. Since about 1400 a standard German lan- 
guage, at first written and later also spoken, has united all 
Germans, including Austrians and the Swiss. Whenever these 
people meet and mingle they have a common medium of ex- 
pression and interests. 

One of the first factors to unite the Germans was Chris- 
tianity. Luther’s work split Germany perhaps more than it 
united the Germans. Steinberg maintains (with others) that 
‘the way for the unification of Germany has been prepared by 
two men who are certainly far from envisaging the results 
of their exertions: Luther and Napoleon; the former, by 
creating the national language; the latter, by creating the 
national consciousness” (p. ix). This is an exaggeration, to say 
the least. As we have seen, a national consciousness—not so 
much in the political as in the cultural and ethnical sense— 
existed before Luther in the times of the Crusades and Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide. James W. Thompson observes in 
Feudal Germany (Chicago, 1928, p. 275) that at the time of 
Frederick Barbarossa “the whole drift of European political 
development was away from the older medieval idea and 
toward nationalism. . . .”” Luther, moreover, did not “create”’ 
the German national language. His concepts of Christianity 
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merely helped to spread a language which was official and 
already on the verge of developing into a national language; it 
was the language of the imperial chancery. Beautiful German 
prose was written long before Luther. The “Trutperger” 
paraphrase of the Canticle of Canticles in the twelfth cen- 
tury is a masterpiece of German prose; so is the Ackermann 
aus Boehmen (about 1400) and the Ehebuechlein of Albrecht 
von Eyb (about 1470) and the prose of the mystics. 

Charlemagne and his personality are usually, in recent 
books on German history, ruled out of the process of unifica- 
tion of Germany; but it was he who according to Einhard 
collected old pagan German songs and took interest in the 
German language: “barbara et antiquissima carmina.. . 
scripsit memoriaeque mandavit. Inchoavit et grammaticam 
patrii sermonis. Mensibus etiam iuxta propriam linguam . 
vocabula imposuit. .. .” Thus he gave to the months and winds 
and seasons German names still existing in Southern Germany. 
His German, and that of old High German texts, is not purely 
dialectic but mixed. 

The Latin language of the scholars, too, as opposed to the 
German vernacular made all Germans conscious of their 
native tongue. The oath of Strassburg (843) was sworn in both 
the German and Romance languages. The crusades again 
caused the Germans to feel as Germans in their contact with 
the French and other people. Knighthood and the feudal sys- 
tem gave birth to a Rittersprache or Standessprache known as 
Middle High German used by all Germans, even North- 
erners. The Middle High German language suppressed local 
dialectic peculiarities. In 1330 and 1350 the Trier archi- 
episcopal chancery and also that of Magdeburg forsook the 
local German dialect in their legal documents. Around 1400 
the imperial chancery language gradually became the model 
for other chanceries. High German became popular in Low 
Germany as early as 1400 in Anhalt and Northern Saxony 
and in 1425 in the chancery of the Hohenzollern. 

During the years 1200 to 1500 almost three fourths of the 
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territory of Germany, including Austria, shared in a common 
linguistic development namely in the dipthongization of the 
monophthongs, long i, long u, long iu, into ei, au, eu (pro- 
nounced oi) so that an important old dialectic differentiation 
was eliminated in favor of uniformity; for instance, instead of 
min diutsches hus (pronounced “meen diutshes hoos”) they 
came to say mein deutsches Haus. The central Franconian 
writers in Middle High German times had already adopted 
the southern diphthongs uo, ié, Wé (/iéber miieder bruoder) in 
place of their local monophthongs (liber, miider bruder) 
though in their dialect they still pronounced the monoph- 
thongs. 

Later, the South, in the standard language, slowly accepted 
in pronunciation the Franconian dialectic monophthongs of 
the imperial chancery (/ieber miider bruder, as pronounced 
in modern German) though dialectically in spelling they kept 
the diphthongs. This partly united three main dialects of the 
Center and South, the Franks, the Bavarians and most of the 
Swabians. Even misunderstanding the spelling and the influ- 
ence of the written and printed word helped to unify the Ger- 
man language. Many Low German words entered the High 
German standard and vice versa. In the pronunciation of the 
Hochsprache a relative uniformity has been reached in the 
course of the last few centuries, the model being the section 
of Meissen in Goethe’s time while today the dialects all have 
a share in it with the northern phonetics predominating. 

Other relative factors determining the gradual cultural and 
social unification of Germany were the idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire, still very much alive under Emperor Maxi- 
milian, the bourgeois spirit in the German cities, the various 
town leagues, the “Hanse” in the economic life of most of 
Germany up to about 1600, the trade guilds, the Meister- 
singers and their so-called schools spread all over Germany, 
the invention of printing, the spirit of the Renaissance espe- 
cially in the universities, the Church hymns sung in the ver- 
nacular, the literary societies or Sprachgesellschaften of the 
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seventeenth century, the common fate and silent suffering in 
the Thirty Years War which helped to create the so-called 
Baroque spirit in literature, art and religion. 

For the period of modern history we should mention Ger- 
man philosophical idealism, the German brand of enlighten- 
ment or rationalism, 4ufklaerung in the eighteenth century, 
which by some scholars is identified with the Rococo spirit 
in literature and art. In the same century, some princes of 
Germany still tried to preserve the Holy Roman Empire in 
the so-called Fuerstenbund or League of German Princes 
when Prussia and Saxony-Weimar became the leaders of a 
group of states cultivating the tradition of German union. 
There followed the Napoleonic wars and a wave of patriotic 
nationalism that swept Germany and Austria from Vienna to 
Hamburg. 

In the nineteenth century we may call attention to German 
romanticism which was distinct from that in France and 
England, and furthermore, the Customs-Union of 1834 or 
Zollverein which had a tremendous influence on the economic 
and later political life of Germany, the German Confederation 
or Deutscher Bund, the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848, the 
custom of university students in Germany to choose for 
graduate studies university cities in localities different from 
their native provinces. Students from the north preferred to 
go south, those from the south often went north, west or east. 
Important furthermore for a gradual nationalization were the 
common elementary schools, the people’s love of music and 
song. 

In the purely political line, finally, Bismarck and the 
Hohenzollern Empire have their share, and after the first 
world war the Weimar Republic and the Hitler regime. The 
attitude of different classes of population toward these govern- 
ments may have been different as far as political parties are 
concerned but they centralized German life and efforts and 
gave the Germans an external symbol of their unity. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF GERMAN LEADERSHIP 


Of the five writers on German history mentioned above, 
Robert Harry Lowie speaks as an anthropologist and studies 
German culture on a comparative basis. He is entirely fair, 
neutral and impartial though he wrote his book during the 
time of the second world war. He asserts that German culture 
through national diffusion, through a common literary med- 
ium, through deliberate efforts of leaders and through govern- 
mental action developed certain similarities of attitude and 
social behavior and that, in consequence, we may speak of a 
distinctive German civilization (p. 20). The Germans, he says, 
are not automatically united by virtue of common speech be- 
cause some dialectic color still exists in the speech; however, 
this is the case in all national standard languages of Europe, 
which does not prevent a definite bond which doubtless exists. 
There is thus created a real unity more effective than that 
which ties either the Northerner or the Southerner with, say, 
a Swede or a Frenchman on the score of common humanity. 
All this may help to eliminate misconceptions and prejudices. 

Germany, now wounded, bleeding and prostrate after the war 
will need to find wise statesmen in her reconstruction period 
and recover faith in her own better moral self. She may again 
become a useful member in the concert of nations. The occu- 
pation troops have blown up her factories—doing it as friends 
of the German people. They try to believe that there is no 
limit to the possibilities of German democracy and ingenuity. 
In the past Germany has been often one with the democracy 
and spirit of America and the world. The average German, 
as our soldiers discover, is characteristically American, 
orderly, peace-loving, modern and masterful. That also ex- 
plains the fact that the German in America is easily assimi- 
lated. 

The German people represent the United States of North- 
ern Europe. They are united by bonds of culture, history and 
language. The permanence of this union has been established 
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once for all in history. German leadership has extended to all 
fields of human endeavor. It is the way of the Germans to 
prevail by patience and fortitude and to fight for principles 
that are expansive and universal. The German spirit of 
courage and thoroughness, her inventive genius, the sum of 
her artistic achievements will rise again, chastened and en- 
nobled, to new heights of humanity and brotherhood, democ- 
racy and civilization. 
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The Foundations of Poetry 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


excellent book, The Nature of Poetry,’ that he is ac- 
cepting a challenge which has hitherto been success- 
fully avoided by his colleagues in the teaching of literature. 
His bo. is a calm, masterful, scholarly discussion of the art 
of poetry, admirably single-minded in its purpose of exciting 
and promoting interest in poems, rather than in disputing 
poetic theory. When he does demolish an occasional prejudice 
in passing to the analysis of representative English and Amer- 
ican poetry, it is less to provoke a debate than it is to anticipate 
and thus to shunt off the unwelcome passengers who climb 
on Phoebus’ car not for the view but for the reviewing. 
One cannot help thinking, however, that Mr. Stauffer’s 
book is an unpremeditated rebuttal to a charge leveled against 
professors of literature several years ago in Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom’s stimulating volume of criticism entitled The 
World’s Body.’ In his essay “Criticism Inc.,” Mr. Ransom 
complained that literary criticism was managed by amateurs, 
and that the three classes of men of whom competent criticism 
might be expected, namely the artists themselves, the phil- 
osophers and the professors of literature, had failed to produce 
“the real thing.”” Mr. Ransom was especially severe with the 
professors whom he regarded as “learned but not critical 
men.” “It is as if,” he writes, “they had appropriated every 
avenue of escape from their responsibility which was decent 
and official; so that it is easy for one of them without public 
reproach to spend a lifetime in compiling the data of literature 
and yet rarely or never commit himself to a literary judg- 
ment.’” 


T HERE is no evidence in Professor Donald A. Stauffer’s 


1THE NATuRE OF Poetry. By Donald A. Stauffer. New York: W. W. Norton, 1946. 
Pp. 291. $3.00. 

2New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 

30>. cit., p. 328. 
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The Nature of Poetry is the very opposite of evasion. 
Instead of marching up to his subject with a disciplined 
regiment of attitudes and then marching back without the 
disturbance of a single academic shako, the author sets forth 
the thesis that poetry may be compared to a person; that each 
poem is “individual, unmistakable and unduplicable.” And 
just as a person “does not lose his personality because he is 
subject to certain general laws: of gravity, of chemistry, of 
heredity, or of Nemesis,’* neither is the freedom of poetry 
diminished by its correspondence to laws of its own nature. 
These laws, stated successively in a series of well-knit chapters, 
are that poetry is exact, intense, significant, concrete, complex, 
rhythmical and formal. The seven propositions may be 
summed up, with some violence to Mr. Stauffer’s sentiments 
against a formal definition, in this wise: Poetry is the exact 
expression of an intense emotion which appeals to the mind 
by reason of its universal significance and to the imagination 
through its use of concrete symbols; its meaning is complex 
and changing despite the exactitude of the communication; 
it differs from prose in its rhythm, where the sound echoes the 
sense and sense echoes sound, and in its form, which is the 
perfect ordering of the expression in a pattern of ideas and 
words, as well as sounds. 

These theses are developed with admirable discretion. ‘““No 
one law of poetry reveals all its secrets... the qualities of 
poetry... are constants in all poetry, yet are uniquely em- 
bodied in each particular poem,” writes Mr. Stauffer by way 
of preparing his readers against too mechanical an application 
of the principles. Since “the emphasis on certain... principles 
and the relative neglect of others shift with time and the in- 
dividual poets,’ examples and analyses are drawn from those 
periods or movements which best illustrate the principle under 
discussion. Wise in the use of principles and prudent in his 
selection of material, Mr. Stauffer is no less successful in the 





4Op. cit., p. 17. 
5Op. cit., p. 118 
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actual business of technical exposition. There are a score of 
illuminating discussions of poetic devices, and a continued 
awareness of the poem as ‘“‘a desperate ontological or met- 
aphysical manoeuvre” by which “the poet perpetuates in his 
poem an order of existence which in actual life is constantly 
crumbling beneath his touch.’’ Mr. Stauffer is at his best 
in this area which Mr. Ransom has insisted is the true field of 
criticism. 

In his chapter, ‘Poetry is Formal,” the author considers 
the necessity of functional and technical form. Poetry is seen 
not only as an intuition objectified, with form following the 
elusive fancy; it must also produce a contemplative delight 
by the order of words, the best words in the best order. His 
detailed analyses of Matthew Arnold’s “Isolation,” Walter 
de la Mare’s “The Ghost,” John Donne’s “Lovers’ Infinite- 
ness,’ W. B. Yeats’s “Byzantium,” Shakespeare’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost” are searching and 
subtle elaborations of form considered both as the soul of the 
poem and the dress of its thought. Mr. Stauffer belongs to 
that small but happy company of men who see no real dispute 
between induction and deduction, ideas and emotions, first 
raptures and second thoughts. 

The importance of the book rests not only on its intrinsic 
merits as criticism, but also on the fact that it is opposed in 
its values, its technique and in its direction to the exaggerated 
influence of J. A. Richards. By the same token its principles 
and interpretations are in harmony with the efforts of certain 
philosophical critics to establish anew the foundations of 
poetry in an age of science. It is therefore a key book in the 
contemporary discussion of the important question: What 
is the nature and value of poetic experience to the modern 
reader whose mentality has been shaped, not by a Christian 
and classical ethos, but by the new trivium of psychology, 
sociology and economics? A discussion of this question tends 
to foster the belief that Mr. Stauffer’s approach to literature 





®John Crowe Ransom, op. cit., pp. 347-8. 
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may provide a solution to one of our most baffling cultural 
(and educational) problems. 

Some twenty years have passed since I. A. Richards ad- 
vanced the view in his Principles of Literary Criticism and 
Sctence and Poetry that poetry and the arts in general stimul- 
ated the successful activity of the nervous system. Poetic ex- 
perience, considered in the light of this materialist psychology, 
was pictured as the “swinging back into equilibrium” of un- 
conscious appetite. According to this theory, the modern 
reader, who regarded poetry as the product of an unintelligent 
theological past, and the thought of great poets as “empty 
aimless mockeries of intellectual exertion,’ could justify a 
poem only in terms of the psychology of the instincts and 
emotions. Thus the capacity for dispassionate psychological 
analysis became the necessary condition for the properly me- 
dicinal use of poetry. 

The influence of this view is evident in much of the criticism 
devoted to T. S. Eliot and G. M. Hopkins. Hopkins especially 
was the innocent victim of literary psychoanalysts. Indeed it 
was not until the recent publication of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins by The Kenyon Critics® that the main body of his 
readers began to see him as an objective realist rather than as 
the recorder of agitated impressions. Eliot and Yeats were 
similarly interpreted by the new criticism, which, despite its 
fallacious postulates, did call attention to imaginative in- 
tricacies which were too often taken for granted. Perhaps the 
most valuable aspect of Richards’ theory, its insistence that 
poetry depended in great part upon the coherence of the poetic 
personality, was developed in Herbert Read’s Form in Poetry.’ 

But the intent of Mr. Richards’ criticism was not only to 
point out the value of unconscious experience in the under- 
standing of poetry. This factor hardly needed emphasis after 
a century of romantic pathos. Wordsworth and Coleridge 





7Cited by I. A. Richards in Science and Poetry (London, 1926), p. 7. 
8Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1946, 
9New York, 1933, 
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were aware of an imaginative underground, and Keats’s 
distinction between thought and sensation found its way into 
many a textbook, along with DeQuincey’s division of writing 
into the literature of power and the literature of knowledge. 
Sensitivity to the contrast between the syllogism and the lyric 
leap was evident even among theologians, thanks in part to 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent, with its very English ap- 
preciation of the difference between the notional and the real. 
In France, the philosophy of Bergson, the aesthetics of Paul 
Claudel and the criticism of the Abbé Bremond also stressed 
the freedom of poetry from the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century ‘“‘and the senile humanism which had prepared the 
road for that aesthetic.””” Bremond in his Prayer and Poetry 
found the creative center of poetry not in the intensification 
of the conscious faculties, but in the intuition of our real self. 
That the place of the unconscious, or more accurately the 
undeliberate, in poetry was well known in the most austere 
intellectual circles is evident from the clarity with which 
Thomas Gilby, O.P., demonstrated in his Poetic Expertence™ 
that “the Thomist can accept the poet without fuss, and with 
very good grace find a place for him in his system.” 

It must be concluded then that Mr. Richards was not so 
much redressing an unbalance as he was seeking to destroy, 
in the name of a doubtful science, the philosophical founda- 
tion of poetry. This seems clear from the nature of his attack 
on A. C. Bradley’s “Poetry for Poetry’s Sake””* when he writes 
in his Principles of Literary Criticism that “the world of 
Poetry has in no sense any different reality from the rest of 
the world, and it has no special laws and no otherworldly 
peculiarities ... we draw a boundary between the poem and 
what is not the poem in our experience. But this is no severance 





1l0Abbé Henri Bremond, Prayer and Poetry (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
1927), p. 55. 

llNew York: Sheed & Ward, 1934. 

2Cf. “The Poet as Thinker,” Spirit, XIII, No. 4 (Sept., 1946), 116-120, where 
recent literature on poetic knowledge vs. rational knowledge is discussed. 

13Contained in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1926). 
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between unlike things, but between different systems of the 
same activities.’ Thus Richards strikes at the heart of the 
traditional view that poetry is an imitation, a representation, 
a creative act. It is largely because of the ideas which Richards 
has promoted that poetry is regarded by modern critics not as 
the making or shaping of a beautiful vision, but simply the 
organization of experience. This is the mainspring as well 
as the central fallacy of that mass of modern poetry described 
by T. S. Eliot as 


a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion.’® 


Why there has been no adequate evaluation of Richards’ 
views by literary critics is an occasion for cynical observation 
on their extraordinary docility before the language of science. 
But Richards has not escaped the vigilance of philosophical 
critics. G. Rostrevor Hamilton in Poetry and Contemplation” 
insists that poetry is a creation as distinct from communication. 
‘An artist,” he says “is one who, through the imposition of 
form on his particular material, creates for himself, and 
potentially for others, a unified contemplative experience, 
highly objective in character: a poet is one who, through the 
metrical arrangement of words, creates an experience of this 
kind; and a metrical arrangement of words having such an 
effect is a poem.” Throughout his argument which is di- 
rected against Richards’ two books and in defense of Bradley’s 
view, Mr. Hamilton insists that “the final, and properly 
poetic, experience of poetry is contemplative’” rather than 
practical. Here of course he differs sharply from Richards 
and all those who assume that poetry contributes to the poise 
of the nervous system. But for him contemplation is not purely 





10) p. cit., p. 78. 

IT. §. Eliot, Four Quartets (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943), pp. 16-17. 
16Cambridge University Press, 1937. 

17G, Rostrevor Hamilton, 9. cit., p. 107. 

18] bid., p. 144. 
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quiescent. While it has its own autonomous laws and is never 
a direct production, or even a reproduction of experience, it 
“has value, both directly and indirectly, for the ordering of 
the mind: directly, since the poetic experience is itself marked 
by fine order; indirectly, since it promotes a contemplative 
habit of mind. And contemplation is necessary not only for 
the artist, but, in some kind, for every man.”” 

How important this conclusion is in the theory of Christian 
humanism need hardly be underscored. The place of literature 
in our culture can be explained only if the contemplative 
experience which it contains is necessary for a full human life. 
Otherwise literature is indeed worthy of the scorn of the 
scientists. Furthermore, because literature is essentially a con- 
templative experience, we can explain why things which are 
painful, even horrifying in a personal sense, become in the 
impersonal form of art, a source of profound satisfaction. 
Without contemplation, tragedy becomes sheer shock, not the 
purgation of pity and fear. Indeed without contemplation 
it is almost impossible to laugh. 

Mr. Hamilton’s essay, which he calls a new preface to 
poetics, concludes with the caution that the contemplative 
experience of poetry is an end in itself, not to be confused 
with the contemplation of the Christian, which tends to action. 
Poetry thus can never satisfy all our spiritual needs, even 
though it produces salutary secondary effects which dispose 
the mind for that type of Christian contemplation which tends 
to action and thus to the completion of the human personality. 

In answering Mr. Richards, Hamilton has also answered 
part of the main question of this essay on the nature and value 
of poetic experience. His conclusions are exactly similar to 
those of Jacques Maritain, in his Art and Scholasticism, who 
states that ‘“‘Art is a fundamental necessity in the human state. 
... Art teaches men the pleasures of the spirit. . . . So in the 
natural life it plays the same part, so to speak, as the ‘sensible 


\Tbid., p. 147. 
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graces’ in the spiritual life: and from afar off, without think- 
ing, it prepares the human race for contemplation (the con- 
templation of the saints) the spiritual joy of which surpasses 
every other joy and seems to be the end of all human ac- 
tivities.” 

Father Gilby’s concluding chapter in Poetic Expertence 
converges on the same point,” as does the main thesis of 
Bremond’s Prayer and Poetry. It is not surprising that they 
should so converge, since all four men are Christian humanists 
and philosophers, and, therefore, notable apologists for poetry. 
They all hold, with their special technical reservations, that 
the poetic experience is an end in itself, but also a means of 
progress from the less spiritual to the more spiritual, the 
beginnings of an ascent in which one finds “some of the con- 
ditions of this blessed knowledge” of beatitude, the gifts of 
divine fortune. But these conclusions on the nature and value 
of poetic experience remind us with considerable urgency 
that the modern reader is not prepared to appreciate the 
values of contemplation, and that modern criticism is, with 
rare exceptions, equipped only with the logic of imagination. 
How can one re-establish poetry on the foundation of phil- 
osophy if philosophy itself has no foundation in the modern 
mind? Is it necessary to re-establish essential philosophic at- 
titudes before one can re-establish poetry and literature con- 


sidered as a fine artr 
Logically it is desirable to re-establish through an en- 


lightened liberal education the religious and philosophical 
values of a Western tradition which, despite many schisms, was 
the source and principle of virtually all art up to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and which still survives as a 
qualitatively superior force in our own age of atomic fission 
and moral disintegrity. This indeed is the mission of Catholic 
higher education in the world today, as it is substantially the 
aim of a host of sincere scholars who have realized the wisdom 


204rt and Scholasticism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930), p. 80. 
21Cf. pp. 108-9. 
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of the axiom which says that every generation is a dwarf 
standing on the shoulders of a giant. But one of the few ways 
by which this aim may be achieved is through the channel of 
literature, and especially through poetry. It is not without 
significance that Evelyn Waugh, in a recent very personal 
and partly whimsical statement of belief, expressed the thought 
that he hoped to contribute to the maintenance of our civiliza- 
tion not only by admitting God to His rightful place in the 
affairs of men, but also by writing good English prose! 
Literature, and especially poetry, of its very nature induces 
contemplation. Insofar as the reader receives its full sig- 
nificance he is also compelled to accept for a time at least 
the values which it embodies, the discipline which it exacts 
and the ideals to which it points either by reason of its inspira- 
tion or its revulsion from error, vice or apathy. 

It is in this connection that Mr. Stauffer’s book is of special 
value. His approach to poetry, at once historical, philo- 
sophical and technical, is nicely calculated to restore to our 
fact-gathering age some sense and vision of the world re- 
jected for it in advance by its sponsors at the baptismal font 
of science. One may see clearly how great poetry, which 
attracts by its own radiance, is a substantial philosophic dis- 
cipline in itself. We need not return to Dante for evidence 
of this truth. It is abundantly evident in the literary careers 
of two great poets who are jointly in the first place in mod- 
ern poetry, T. S. Eliot and Gerard Manley Hopkins. It 
may be observed of both these poets first that no one can fail 
to recognize their pre-eminence in modern poetry,” and sec- 
ondly that no one can read their work without undergoing 
pangs of the soul symptomatic of growth. There are inter- 
esting experimental phases of Eliot which it is wise to ignore, 
his maze of literary and philosophical allusions, echoings, 
adaptations and contradictory evocations; his occasional dark 





22Cf. A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, edited by Oscar Williams (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946), where Hopkins and Eliot are two of the most frequently 


represented poets. 
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and incommunicable mysticism; his earlier habit, now hap- 
pily overcome, of bafHing himself and his readers with son- 
orous babble and learned nonsense. But at his highest level 
Eliot provides his reader, from whom he expects not only 
attention but collaboration, with a vision of reality of enor- 
mous depth and range. The main body of his writings re- 
sembles at times work in progress rather than a finished mas- 
terpiece, so that his earlier poems on J. Alfred Prufrock, 
Sweeney, Madame Sosostris, Bleistein and others, as well as 
The Wasteland, take on the fragmentary appearance of an 
unorganized twentieth-century inferno. The cold and shiv- 
ering chaos of his modern hell where his people live in isola- 
tion and irresolution acquires a new significance when read 
in the light of ‘““The Hollow Men,” Ash Wednesday, Four 
Quartets and the superb dramatic poem, Murder in the 
Cathedral, during which we pass through a purgatorio to the 
threshold of light and peace. There is formation in this 
poetry. Just as a person achieves himself, makes his peace, 
by a right and energetic ordering of thought and action, so 
Eliot’s poetry, particularly in the last two volumes men- 
tioned, is the achievement of intellectual and emotional har- 
mony, an integration of ideas, intuitions, words, moreover 
an integration of values and attitudes. 

What is clear in Eliot is clearer still in Hopkins. The 
theatre of Hopkins’ struggle has greater focus, the drama is 
more intense though the action is tess varied. If Eliot is 
our Euripides, Hopkins is our Aeschylus. Like Aeschylus, 
there are really only two characters in Hopkins’ poetry, God 
and himself. A careful reading of his work from “The 
Wreck of the Deutschland” through the so-called “terrible 
sonnets” under, say, the guidance of Dr. Pick’s study,” or 
with a score such as R. V. Schoder, S.J., provides for “Spelt 
from Sybil’s Leaves,’ expands not only the emotions but also 
one’s vision of reality. Observe, for instance, the significant 


23G. M. Hopkins, Priest and Poet (London, 1942). 
24THOUGHT, XIX (December, 1944), 633 ff. 
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advance not only in the understanding and appreciation of 
Hopkins’ poetry, but in the grasp and insight of literary, 
philosophical and even theological truths manifested by the 
Kenyon critics in contrast to the earlier judgments of F. R. 
Leavis,” Babette Deutsch,” I. A. Richards,” Eleanor Rug- 
gles* and David Daiches.” Hopkins’ achievement was not 
only a poetic one, but very really though indirectly a criti- 
cal one. His experiments in rhythm which led to a fresh 
employment of Greek and English prosody and rhetoric 
have overshadowed the importance in his poetry of such 
idea-words as stress, instress, outstress, inscape, and, in his 
notebooks, of haeccettas. ‘These idea-words bring his read- 
ers up sharply against a formidable body of knowledge 
which they are challenged to investigate. Just as Eliot’s 
poetry, with some assistance from his essays, helped to re- 
store the broken links with Elizabethan drama, metaphysical 
poetry, and, less clearly, the Greek classics and Dante, so 
Hopkins’ poetry, with some assistance from the notebooks, let- 
ters and journal, sends us back to the built-over fountains of 
Old and Middle English, Duns Scotus, Spenser, Milton and 
Keats. Both poets, but Hopkins pre-eminently, not only dis- 
pose the mind for contemplation. They do more. In the 
language of Abbé Bremond, they locate the creative center 
of poetry in the real self and in “the divine presence which 
dwells in it... which deifies it—and is thereby the founda- 
tion of its grandeur.’ Because they have located that cen- 
ter, they become the constants, the touchstones of poetry for 
generations to come. 

The same virtues may of course be claimed for the classic 
poets. Every great representative writer up to the time of 





23New Bearings in English Poetry (London, 1932). 

“6This Modern Poetry (New York, 1935). 

-7Cited in E. E. Phare, The Poetry of G. M. Hopkins: A Survey and Commentary 
(1933). 

283Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life (New York, 1944). 

2°Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 1940). 

300 p. cit., p. 130. 
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Matthew Arnold requires his frame of reference and sup- 
poses his special intellectual milieu which, when examined 
with candor and scholarship, will yield their sum of values. 
Furthermore, once the standards are established and the 
touchstones determined, even the great and dazzling failures 
have a real but negative value. Alfred Noyes in his The 
Unknown God,” and Sister Mary James Power in her Poets 
at Prayer,” have demonstrated how frequently the clue to 
contemporary poetry is not what the poet has said, but what 
he failed to say, not what he found but what he was 
searching for. Much of the pathos in Thomas Hardy 
and A. S. Housman, both essentially romantic writers some- 
what sicklied o’er with the pale cast of pessimistic thought, 
lies in their restless questing for an ideal. If one views 
these poets strictly according to the adequacy of their response 
to a value perceived, they have little to contribute. Housman 
will be found to be a superb craftsman, whose youthful com- 
plaint ends in a senile whine; Hardy, a man of great dramatic 
imagination, but graceless and without vision. Perhaps they 
may even be considered dangerous poets for readers who are 
themselves sad and uncertain. But in the refracted light of 
standards and touchstones, and only in this light, they offer 
significant insights into the natural state of the human soul. 

Most of these ideas are, I believe, implicit in Mr. Stauffer’s 
book. His The Nature of Poetry is a noteworthy advance 
in a vital humanistic tradition which holds that the art of 
poetry is a fundamental necessity of the human spirit. 


31New York, 1934. 
32New York, 1938. 











Boswell’s Interest in 
Catholicism 


VicTtoR M. HAMM 


O A Catholic there are perhaps no more interesting 

pages in the nineteen volumes of the Private Papers of 

James Boswell published in the 20’s and 30’s by their 
purchaser, Col. Isham,’ than those which reveal the Scotsman 
as a coreligionist and sympathetic “fellow-traveler,” to use a 
later expression. The evidence for this side of Boswell’s life 
has never been completely collected and set forth, though a 
couple of articles appeared on the subject shortly after the 
Papers had been made available to their limited public,’ and 
though the editors of the Papers themselves wrote briefly, 
obscurely, and rather shamefacedly on the matter in their 
Introduction to Volume XII and in a footnote in the separately 
published Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.2 We can do 
with a review of the whole case. 





1The first volume of the series appeared in 1928, the last in 1934. The story of the 
recovery of the MSS material of these volumes is dramatic. Mrs. Mounsey, Boswell’s 
great-granddaughter, locked them up in her attic at Auchinleck and concealed the fact 
of their existence. At her death in 1905 they passed into the possession of her nephew 
and were moved to Ireland. In 1928 the American collector, Col. Isham, paid a hand- 
some price for them; in 1930 he acquired a further lot of MSS. Geoffrey Scott was 
the original editor; on his death in 1930 Professor Pottle of Yale took over. The 
series was privately printed in a magnificent format; its cost has made purchase of 
the set impossible for most libraries. Unfortunately the original MS of the Life of 
Jehnson crumbled into dust when it was touched. 

2Both of these articles appeared in America, the first in the issue of Nov. 28, 1936 
(“Boswell: Was He a Catholic?” by Henry Watts), the second in that of Oct. 19, 
1940 (“How Truly Catholic Was Boswell?” by Paul J. Phelan). These brief articles 
make no attempt to deal exhaustively with the evidence. 

*The original MS of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides was discovered and 
acquired after the publication of the Papers had passed the point where the Tour 
chronologically belonged, and was published as a separate book, under the editorial 
supervision of Professors Pottle and Bennett, by the Literary Guild (N. Y., 1936). Cf. 


Nete 5 below. 
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The story opens in the year 1760, when Boswell was in his 
twentieth year, a student at Glasgow University. In the Spring 
of that year he suddenly ran off to London. There is an old, 
now discredited tale that he eloped with an actress, a Catholic.’ 
Modern scholars can find no evidence for this alleged elope- 
ment. What we know from Boswell himself via the scattered 
references in the Private Papers points rather to the conclusion 
that the cause was connected with his conversion to Catholic- 
ism.” It is noteworthy that the only place in the Papers in 
which Boswell explicitly speaks of his conversion is in vol- 
ume IV, where he avows the fact to Rousseau.*° Did this con- 
version occur, as Sir Leslie Stephen thought, through Bos- 
well’s “meeting some catholics in Glasgow” ?’ We have no 
data to ground such an inference. We do know, from one of 
those oblique allusions in which Boswell has shrouded the 
whole matter, that when the young man came to London, 
after his flight from Scotland, he took lodgings in the house 
of one “Egan, a wig-maker and a Roman Catholic.’* Whether 
he lodged with Egan by accident or design we shall never 
know. What ensued seems to have been this: Boswell’s father 
heard of his son’s conversion, followed him to London, but 
went back to Scotland without him. Lord Auchinleck’s neigh- 
bor, the Earl of Eglinton, had better success; he took the 
wayward young man into his house, introduced him to the 
circles of “the great, the gay, and the ingenious,” and, says 
Boswell, “freed me from the gloom of superstition, although 





4Percy Fitzgerald retails this story on the authority of a “Mr. Ramsey,” in the 
second volume of his Life of Boswell (N. Y., 1891), p. 22. 

5Professors Pottle and Bennett give a convenient summary of this obscure episode 
in their edition of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, p. 48, footnote 3. 

6Cf.p. 654 below. 

TDictionary of National Biography, article “Boswell.” 

8Cf. Private Papers, XI, 253: (April 15, 1776) “I had engaged to dine with Lang- 
ton. ... As I walked to his house, I called at Egan’s, Wigmaker, now hairmerchant, 
just by Oxford Chapel, and saw the room in which I lodged, when I first came to 
London in spring 1760. He was a plain, worthy Roman Catholick. .. . It pleased me 
to find him alive and in the same house. He did not recollect me. Indeed I never was 
much acquainted with him.” 
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it [stc] led me to the other extreme.’” That is, as Professor 
Pottle puts it, “Englinton cured him of Romanism by turning 
him into a rake.” The implication of this statement is that 
Boswell quickly got over his conversion, though the editors 
of the Malahide MS of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
admit that his “adherence to Romanism colored the remainder 
of his existence.” Is that all there is to it? Let us examine the 
total evidence of the Private Papers. 

Volume I of the Papers contains the earliest writings we 
have from the pen of Boswell.” Though they cover the years 
up to the end of 1762, they are strangely silent on this most 
interesting event of his early life, his conversion to Catholi- 
cism. However, there are a few relevant items in the long 
document entitled “Journal of My Jaunt: Harvest, 1762,” the 
record of a season of visits made by Boswell to various Scots 
friends and acquaintances. On this trip Boswell met several 
Roman Catholics, one of whom is described in some detail; 
this was a Mr. Williams, “‘a delicate, quiet, religious Crea- 
ture.”" Under the date “Thursday, 7. Oct.” we read: 

I got up before breakfast a good time, and was carried by Mr. Williams 
to his room which was the sweetest in the house. There he has his Books of 
devotion, and there does perform his penances and all the other rites of his 
severe Religion. He made me just think myself in a monastery abroad.” 


That Boswell was not at this time a regular attendant at any 
church is apparent from the following entry which he con- 
fided to his journal for Sunday, 17 October: 


What shall I say for myself for not going to Church? Public worship is 
surely decent and is at least a duty that a Man should perform as a good 
subject, abstracting from Religion altogether. But I will not give up Re- 


*Boswell dropped this bit of information in a confessional conversation with his 
friend Caldwell during his stay in Holland. Cf. Private Papers, Il, 134. 

The editors of the Papers tell us in their Introduction to vol. I that they printed 
only the most important of the papers, pending a complete edition at some future 
date. There may, therefore, be in the MSS at their disposal some further memoranda 
of interest to students of this subject. 

11], 87. 

127 88. 
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ligion. I adore with humility and gratitude the Lord of the Universe. I have 
strong feelings of devotion at times. They are now clouded with other Pas- 
sions; I hope they shall be stronger and clearer sometime hence. Why then 
do I absent myself from Public Worship? Because I am not a Presbyterian, 
and do not find myself benefited by extempore prayers. I wish there may not 
be another cause stronger than this; which is Indolence. I shall judge when 
I am in London.* 


Why that last sentence to this interesting revelation? Be- 
cause in London he could attend the Anglican worship, or 
even the Roman Catholic? At the end of the year (1762) he 
did return to London, but we have no record of his ex- 
periences there until he met Johnson the following May. 
Perhaps he occasionally attended Mass in the Bavarian Min- 
ister’s Chapel. “The Bavarian Chapel,” he wrote later,"* “was 
the first where I heard the Romish service; and therefore | 
love to go to it once while I am in London.” 

Not long after his meeting with Johnson, as we know, 
Boswell set out for Holland. The “Journal in Holland” which 
comprises vol. II of the Private Papers contains no reference 
to things Catholic; Holland was a Protestant country.” The 
following year Boswell was off on his Continental trip. The 
journal of this expedition, “Journal of a Tour through the 
Courts of Germany: 1764,” is contained in vol. III of the 
Papers. From the entries in this we infer that he visited 
Catholic and Protestant churches indifferently. Under the 
date Nov. 5 we find him complaining that his cold “prevented 
me yesterday from hearing Mass in the Elector’s chapel.’ 
This was at Mannheim, and the “yesterday” was Sunday, 
Nov. 4. At Mannheim, too, he visited the Jesuit college and 
had a conversation with a French Jesuit, the Pére Monier. 
This conversation, which was carried on in French, Boswell 
entered at length into his Journal in the original language. 





13], 105, 

4X, 175. Cf. p. 661 below. 
15Cf., however, note 9 above. 
16I]I, 156. 
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The Jesuit lamented the banishment of his Order from France. 
He asked Boswell if he was a Catholic. 

I told him: “No. But I hope I shall not be damned on that account.” 
He replied, “Monsieur, I hate to say so, but I must believe it. You have not 
the excuse of a poor peasant. You are enlightened.”” He immediately entered 
on the favorite subject of Jesuits, the Catholic Controversy. He ran on with 
Arguments which I do not conceive any Protestant, truly attached to his 
Religion as the only means of Salvation, could answer. I told Father Monier 
that I was of no sect. That I took my faith from Jesus, that I endeavored to 
adore God with fervency; that I found my devotion excited by grand wor- 
ship, and that I was happy to worship in a Romish Church. I said my notion 
of God made me not fear him as cruel. The Father said, “I am really sorry 
that you are not a Catholic.’””’ He was so agreeable that I almost regretted 
that I could not make him happy by thinking as he did, but I took him by 
the hand and said, ‘Monsieur, I shall have the pleasure of meeting you again 


9917 


in Heaven. 


This is in many ways the most significant passage in the 
Papers from the point of view of the present study. Boswell 
says that he is not a Catholic, yet finds the arguments of the 
priest unanswerable, and is “happy to worship in a Romish 
church.” His reason is not convinced of the falsity of Catholli- 
cism; his emotions are gratified by Catholic worship. Intel- 
lectually and emotionally, therefore, he is drawn toward Cath- 
olicism. He describes himself as a Christian, but of no par- 
ticular sect, what we should call, for want of a more precise 
term, a “liberal.” 

There are two other entries of interest to us in the “Journal 
of a Tour through Germany,” one under the date of Thursday, 
8 Nov.: “I visited a convent of Capuchins. I heard them at 
Mass. It made me solemn;’” the other under the date of Sun- 
day, 18 Nov., the place, Baden-Baden: 


I went to the Prince’s Chapel. . . . He is a Catholic Prince, so we had 
Mass. There were seven Masses at a time. The Music was excellent. I was 





17T]I, 158-9. I English Boswell’s French, retaining capitalization and punctuation 


as found in the original. 
18]TI, 160. 
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very devout, and fully relished the Contrast between Affleck Kirk and the 
Romish worship.” 

The same year Boswell visited Rousseau and Voltaire. The 
journal of this literary pilgrimage is one of the most valuable 
in the series, though it yields little specifically for our study. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in both instances the conversa- 
tion turned on religion. It was to Rousseau that Boswell made 
his one explicit reference to his conversion: “I told him how 
I had turned Roman Catholic and had intended to hide 
myself in a convent in France.” To which the sage replied: 
‘What madness! I too was a Catholic in my youth. I changed, 
and then changed back again.”” When he visited Voltaire” 
Boswell found an exiled Jesuit, “le pere Adan,’—“a broken 
soldier of the Company of Jesus” was the way Voltaire in- 
troduced him—living with the philosopher at his Swiss retreat, 
apparently under the latter’s protection.” The situation, 
viewed from our angle of vision, has an amusing air. 

From Switzerland Boswell went to Italy. There, as usual, 
he fell in love, or thought he did so. He also came within the 
ambience of a traditionally Catholic society. At Landau, on 
setting out for Italy, he notes under the date of Sunday, 6 
January (the Feast of the Epiphany): “This morning away 
I went at four o’clock most devoutly with my Men to Mass.” 
A few days later he records a visit to the Turin churches and 
recounts the story of a miracle, “‘as it is the first | have met 
with in Italy.” His comment: “It is said to be supported by 
very strong proofs.” On Friday, Jan. 25, he visited Milan 
cathedral, and while at Milan went to see the Dominicans 
and conversed with two of them: 





WTI, 172. 


201V, 73. 
2IMr. Alfred Noyes has described Boswell’s conversations with Voltaire at length 


in Chapter 37 of his Voltaire, (N. Y., 1936), pp. 514-534. 

22For Pére Adam see G. Dumas, “Voltaire’s Jesuit Chaplain,” THoucHt, XV 
(1940), 17-25. Boswell’s spelling, “Adan,” is incorrect. 

23, 109. 

2V 113-114. 
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I disputed a little with these two reverend Fathers, but found myself too 
philosophical to feel the force of ecclesiastical reasoning. I told them, “Niger 
Haereticus sum. Hic Niger est, hunc tu Romane Caveto.”” 

One wonders whether the two reverend Fathers were not 
more shocked at his barbarous Latin than at his refined 
skepticism. 

On Monday, the 14th of January, Boswell “waited on Mr. 
Needham,” who read me a defense of the Trinity, which was 
most ingenious and really silenced me.” Apparently Boswell 
had been attacking the dogma. Then the conversation seems 
to have turned to Catholicism. Mr. Needham 


said the Catholic Religion was proved as a general system like the Newtonian 
Philosophy, and, altho’ we may be perplexed with partial difficulties, they are 
not to shake our general Belief. He said the world would very soon be 
divided into Catholics and Deists. He threw my ideas into the Orthodox 
Channel. But still I recalled Rousseau’s liberal views of the Benevolent 
Divinity, and so was more free.” 


Free from what? Orthodox belief, apparently.” 

On Tuesday, January 22, he saw a hanging, which moved 
him to go to a church, where he “kneeled with great devotion 
before an Altar splendidly lighted up. Here then I felt three 
successive scenes: raging love—gloomy horrour—grand devo- 
tion.”” The next Sunday he left Milan. “I heard Mass by an 
aged Priest at a little Village.” 





25V, 131. 

26Presumably John Turberville Needham (1703-81), listed in the DNB as “catholic 
divine and man of science.” He had been ordained priest at Cambrai on May 31, 1738. 
Between 1762 and 1767 he was traveling in France and Italy as tutor to Charles 
11th viscount Dillon. He was the author of many scientific and some theological works. 
Among the latter is listed a treatise entitled Questions sur les Miracles (Geneva, 
1764; London, 1769). 

27V, 121. 

*8On Saturday, Jan. 19, Boswell had another conversation with Needham. “I talked 
of the Eternity of Hell’s torments which he (Needham) defended as the continual 
shade which must be in the Universe which wicked Beings ought justly to form” 
(V, 129). 

29V, 128. 

30, 132. 
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After Italy Boswell visited Corsica, then returned to 
England by way of Italy and France.” In Corsica and again 
in Italy Boswell seems to have heard Mass almost every 
Sunday, judging by the entries in his journal. He also visited 
churches and conversed with priests. He attended midnight 
Mass at Avignon on Christmas day (1765). “I was truly 
devout,” he notes.” That day he went to Mass again. “I 
examined myself,” he records, “and found that my faith had 
been for some time very feeble. No help for it. I keep my 
doubts to myself, and, as I am very regular in acts of Piety, 
I keep up external decency and preserve internal peace.” It 
must be noted that external decency went by the board again 
about this time. Boswell met the rake John Wilkes in Paris, 
and hobnobbed with him. There are, however, two references 
to hearing Mass in Paris, on consecutive Sundays, Jan. 19 
and 26, 1766.* 

The next few years afford us little material relevant to the 
subject of this paper. By the end of 1766 he had begun to 
practice law in Edinburgh. On Nov. 25, 1769 he was married, 
and for a while lived uprightly. The journal of the years 
1772-74, which the editors describe as “a record of joys,” 
adding, “Boswell was sober and chaste during these few 
years,” contains only one reference of interest to our study. 
This occurs under the date Sunday, Apr. 18, 1772. Boswell 
was in London: 

It being Easter day, I was in an unusually good frame. I breakfasted on 
Chocolate and sweet biscuits at General Paoli’s. He then carried me in his 
coach to the Sardinian Minister’s Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. . . . I was 
happy enough to be conducted by a person in the Ambassador’s livery to a 
seat just before the organ, and fronting the Altar. The solemnity of High 
Mass, the Musick, the wax lights and the odour of the Frankincense made 
a delightful impression upon me. I was divinely happy.** 





31The journal of this period covers three years, 1765-68, and ie contained in vol. 
VII of the Private Papers. 

S2VII, 45. 

SSVI, 60, 62. 

34JX, 95, 
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We have now arrived at the year 1773, memorable for the 
journey with Dr. Johnson to Scotland and the Hebrides. The 
“Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson” 
had been published during Boswell’s lifetime, and until the 
recovery of the original MS by Col. Isham was the only text 
we knew. We now have the original. There is much in this 
volume to interest us. It indicates a resurgence of Boswell’s 
Catholic tendencies.” 

There is, first of all, the forthright retort to Dr. Johnson’s 
praise of John Wesley (‘Wesley thinks of religion only”), 
relegated to a footnote in the first published text of the Tour, 
but at least retained when other passages indicating Boswell’s 
Catholic sympathies were suppressed by the author or editor: 

That cannot be said now, after the flagrant part which Mr. John Wesley 
took against our American brethren, . . . and after the intolerant spirit 
which he manifested against our fellow-Christians of the Roman Catholic 
Communion, for which that able champion, Father O’Leary, has given him 
so hearty a drubbing.*® 


Then there is the passage, toned down in the text of the 
Tour as it stands in the 1785 version, recording Boswell’s 
discussion with Johnson on the subject of transubstantiation. 
The date is Aug. 20, 1773: 


Upon the road [to Dundee] we talked of the Roman Catholic faith. He 
[Johnson] mentioned (I think) Tillotson’s argument against transsubstantia- 
tion... . “If,” he added, “God had never spoken figuratively, we might hold 
that he speaks literally when he says, “This is my body.’” Boswell: “But 
what do you say, sir, to the ancient and continued tradition of the Church 
upon this point?” Johnson: “Tradition, sir, has no place where the Scriptures 


hd ” 
are plain. 





35Mr. L. F. Powell, in an examination of the two versions (‘“Boswell’s Original 
Journal of His Tour to the Hebrides and the Printed Version,” Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association [Oxford, 1938], XXIII, 58-69), though he states 
that “the changes that Boswell made or sanctioned in his Journal were . . . numerous 
and extensive,” says nothing of the passages concerning Catholicism. 

36Tbid., p. 20. I suspect Edmund Malone of having suggested some or all of these 
excisions in the text of the 1785 Tour. We now know that this Protestant Irishman 
had much to do with getting both the Life of Johnson and the Tour into shape for 
publication, 
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This is an awful subject. I did not then press Dr. Johnson upon it, nor 
shall I now enter upon a disquisition concerning the import of those words 
uttered by our Saviour which had such an effect upon many of his disciples 
that they “went back, and walked no more with him.” The Catechism and 
solemn office for Communion in the Church of England maintain a mysterious 
belief in more than a mere commemoration of the death of Christ by partaking 
of the elements of bread and wine.* 


In October the pair visited the islands of Ulva, Inchkenneth, 
and Iona, sacred to the memory of the Irish saints, especially 
St. Columba (whom Boswell calls “St. Columbus”). It was 
October 17, a Sunday, when they came to Inchkenneth. “I 
shall ever remember it,” says Boswell.” ‘“Mr. Johnson said 
it was the most agreeable Sunday he had ever passed in his 
life. We were all in a good frame. I was truly pious.” Then 
follows a passage that was omitted in the published Tour: 


I walked out in the dark to the cross, knelt before it, and holding it with 
both my hands, I prayed with strong devotion, while I had before me the 
image of that on which my Saviour died for the sins of the world. The sanc- 
tity of venerable Columbus filled my imagination. I considered that to ask the 
intercession of a departed saint was at least innocent, and might be of service. 
I indulged my inclination to what is called superstitious prayer. I said, ““Sancte 
Columbe, ora pro me. O Columbus, thou venerable Saint, as we have all 
the reason that can be that thou art in heaven, I beseech thee to pray God 
that I may attain to everlasting felicity.” I cannot be sure of the exact words 
(I am now writing at Glasgow, Oct. 28). But what I said was to the above 
purpose. I felt a kind of pleasing awful confusion. 


The next day he notes (this passage was again omitted from 
the Tour published in 1785) : 


Before breakfast, I repaired to the chapel, knelt at the ruined altar, and 
prayed in a pleasing holy frame, ‘‘with sense of gratitude and joy,” as Parnell 
says. I thought I had so steady, so certain a prospect of celestial felicity that 
I should never again be vicious and could die with perfect peace. Lord, grant 
that when the period of my dissolution arrives, I may be in the same state !* 





37] bid., pp. 48-49. 
387 bid., 317. 
397 bid., 318-9. 
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On Tuesday the 19th of October they sailed from Inch: 
kenneth to Iona, landing in the evening of the same day. 
“As we were landing, I said to Mr. Johnson: ‘Well, I am 
glad we are now at last at this venerable place, which I have 
so long thought that you.and I should visit.’ The next day 
they went out to view the ruins of the medieval buildings. 
“Tt shocked one to observe,” writes Boswell, “that the nuns’ 
chapel was made a fold for cattle, and was covered a foot 
deep with cow-dung.”” He notes that “the convent of monks, 
the great church, Oran’s chapel, and four more, are still 
to be discerned.” They drank out of St. Columba’s well, and 
Boswell knelt before St. Martin’s cross “and said a short 
prayer.” He then went into the cathedral and offered up his 
“adoration to God.” 

I again addressed a few words to Saint Columbus; and I warmed my soul 
with religious resolutions. . . . I hoped that ever after having been in this 
holy place, I should maintain an exemplary conduct. ... 1 read with an 


audible voice the fifth chapter of St. James, and Dr. Ogden’s tenth sermon. 
I suppose there has not been a sermon preached in this church since the 


Reformation.* 

Most of this passage was omitted from the printed version 
or reduced to bare references to “devout devotion.” On the 
sacred island of Iona Boswell seems to have been touched by 
a grace above the reach of his usual self. Could it even have 
been that the deepest motive for the journey to the Hebrides 
was religious, the desire to make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Scotland’s earliest hallows? 

The next year (1774) Boswell’s journal reveals a major 
case of conscience. Boswell was sincerely troubled when, at 
the Burgh Elections, he feared that he might be asked to 
take the oath against certain Roman Catholic doctrines. 





197 bid., 330. 
‘bid., 333. Cf. article “Iona” in the Encyclopedia Britannica for an account of 


medieval remains still extant on the island. 
427 bid., 334. 
I3Thid., 336. 
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Everyone who votes in the election of a Member of Parliament may be 
obliged to take the Formula. I had scruples as to this. . . . My difficulty in 
taking the Formula was that I could not well swear I abhor all the tenets 
there mentioned, such as purgatory, the invocation of Angels and saints, and 
believe them contrary to and inconsistent with the written word of God; 


tor, indeed, I do not see that they are.** 

This entry is dated Oct. 19. A week later he was still 
worried. “I drank too much to-day, wishing still to keep off 
the Ghost of the Formula.” The ghost was not yet laid on 
Monday, Oct. 31, when Boswell happened upon Tillotson’s 
Sermons in a bookcase and began to look for help in the book: 

I turned to where he endeavours to confute some doctrines of the Church 
of Rome contained in the Formula. But he did not satisfy me. . . . I thought 
I would plead that no man is by law obliged to take the Formula unless he is 
suspected of being a Papist, which I am not. But then I considered what an 
appearance my refusal of it would have in the house of Commons; and, 
besides that, the fact of my having once embraced the romish faith might be 
brought out.*® 

He had to fortify himself with a few drams of brandy and 
dress himself in his crimson and silver suit before he felt bold 
enough to go to the Tower-house, where he “sat in great 
anxiety till all the protests and Government oaths were over. 
When it was agreed that we should then give our votes, I was 
like a man relieved from hanging over a precipice by a slight 
rope.” The whole thing takes on the proportions of a crisis 
of conscience, to be taken into serious account in any final 
appraisal of Boswell’s religious convictions. At the same time 
he was attending the Scottish kirk almost every Sunday, not- 
ing that 

My attendance was just a piece of decent attention to Christianity in the 
form established in my native country. I however thought that perhaps I was 
to blame in not regularly attending publick worship in a form of which I 
approved, especially as there was now a fine episcopal chapel in Edinburgh. 
But then I reflected that my doing so would offend my Father.** 





4X, 37-38. 
45X, 43. 
46X, 45-6. 
4™X, 45-6. 
48X, 50. 
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The next April (1775) he was in London. On Sunday, 
Apr. 2, he “intended to hear high Mass in the Bavarian 
Minister’s Chapel, but was too late after having breakfasted 
on Chocolate with General Paoli.”” It is in the course of this 
entry that he tells us that the Bavarian Chapel was the first in 
which he attended the Roman service. The following Sunday 
he went to the same Chapel, but was too late for Mass: “I 
breakfasted with Mr. Burke, and stayed so long with him 
that I was too late for Mass at the Bavarian Chapel.”” But 
later the same day he “stopt a few minutes at the Portuguese 
Chapel about four, knelt before the Altar, and was sweetly 
pious.” 

In November of this year he made a curious decision: he 
would visit Hume and learn from the philosopher how he 
could “support his spirit” if he ever lost his faith! 

Monday 13 Nov. Was at the New Church in the forenoon, and heard 
Sir Harry Moncrieffe preach on ‘O death, where is thy sting,’ etc. He rep- 
resented death under it’s various dreary views. .. . A strange thought struck 
me that | would apply to David Hume, telling him that at present I was 
happy in having pious faith. But in case of it’s failing me by some unexpected 
revolution in my mind, it would be humane in him to furnish me with 


reflections by which a man of sense and feeling could support his spirit as an 
Infidel. I was really serious in this thought. I wonder what David can 


suggest.” 

The next year he actually went to see Hume, who was dying, 
and tried (in order to bring out Hume’s arguments, no doubt) 
to convert the skeptic, but with, naturally, no success. Indeed 
the experiment was a complete failure. Hume was never more 
“indecently and impolitely positive in incredulity.” He told 
Boswell that ‘“‘when he heard a man was religious, he con- 
cluded he was a rascal, and seemed more concerned over the 
fate of his History than over the fate of his soul.” Boswell 
stoutly upheld the side of religion, but confided to his journal: 





eX, 175. 
50X, 201. 
51XI, 5. 
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“T left him with impressions which disturbed me for some 
time.” 

Meanwhile he again frequented Catholic embassy chapels in 
London. The entry under the date of March 17, 1776, is 
amusing and perhaps enlightening. It was St. Patrick’s day, 
and a Sunday: 

Went to the Bavarian Minister’s Chapel to Mass, but was too late for the 
solemn musick. It was St. Patrick’s day, and seeing the Irish with the green 
cresses in their hats gave me sensations of spirit which I connect with Ireland. 
The elegance of the dress of some of the Ladies whom I saw at Mass 
refined my imagination. I was in the humour I was in when in Italy, pious 
and amorous.” 

Two weeks later he went again to the Bavarian Chapel, and 
this time heard part of the Mass.” 

On Wednesday, March 27, he visited Lord Mountstuart. 
He notes: ‘“‘We had much raillery upon my being suspected 
of popery and Jacobitism, of which My Lord often speaks 
with a complacency which I love, because it shows that he 
thinks neither a scandal.”” On Sunday, April 14, he heard 
Mass in the chapel of the Neapolitan ambassador. “I was 
pious and elegantly happy.”” He went again to the same 
chapel on Sunday, May 12, but notes that he found Mass 
over.” 

During September, 1777, Boswell was at Ashbourne with 
Dr. Johnson, visiting Dr. Taylor. The “Journal at Ashbourne 
with Dr. Johnson” has been preserved.” One entry in it is of 
interest here: 

Saturday, 13 Sept. I had heard that there were a number of Roman 


Catholics in Lancashire. I inquired for their chapel here, and found it of 
such a size, and so filled with seats, that I wondered at so much indulgence 





52X11, 232. 
53XT, 147. 
SeX5. 243. 
55XT, 152. 
56XT, 251. 
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58Vol. XIII of the Private Papers 
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by the civil Magistrates. I heard Mass said, and although I had not the high 
glow of devotion which I have felt in churches abroad and in the Chapels of 
foreign ambassadors in London, I adored with reverence and hope the aweful 
Crucifixion for the salvation of Mankind.” 


We here find Boswell going out of his way to hear Mass. 
His father was far away, and would not be offended. 

From 1777 to 1779 Boswell was in Scotland. During this 
time occurred the Gordon Riots. Boswell notes anti-Catholic 
outbreaks in Edinburgh on Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1779, with burn- 
ing of chapels and damaging of the property of Catholic 
merchants.” 

The next references to attending Catholic services come 
from the year 1791, when Boswell was again in London. 


Sunday, March 25. Went to the Roman Catholic chapel in Moorfields, 
heard Mass and a Lent exhortation, and was the better.* 
Sunday, April 8. Adored in the Portuguese Chapel.® 


He went again to the same chapel on Sundays, April 29, 
May 6, 13, and 20.% The journal entries here always read: 
“T adored.” With few exceptions the references to attending 
Catholic services in the remaining volumes of the Private 
Papers always mention the Portuguese chapel, very likely 
because the Sardinian and Bavarian chapels had been de- 
stroyed by the Gordon rioters. 

Sunday, March 30, 1783. Went to High Mass in the Portuguese Chapel ; 


was calm and elevated.™ 

Sunday, May 18, 1783. Went to High Mass in the Portuguese Chapel. 
Was devout as I could wish; heavenly and happy. Vowed before the Altar 
no more filles while in London. A memorable Moment.® 

Sunday, July 3, 1784. Portuguese Chapel a little. 


XII, 12. 

SOXTII, passim. 
81XIV, 173. 

62XIV, 191. 

68XIV, 208, 216, 219. 
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Sunday, July 17, 184. Worshipped in the Portuguese Chapel.” [So too 
for July 24, Aug. 7, and Aug. 28.]% 

Sunday, Feb. 5, 1786. Vespers in the Portuguese Chapel. Calm.” 

Sunday, Feb. 19. Neapolitan Chapel.’ 

Wednesday, March 1. This being Ash Wednesday, went to the Neapolitan 
Chapel early in the morning, and kneeling before the Altar, had my forehead 
crossed by a holy Priest’s finger dipped in ashes, who solemnly pronounced 
to each of us, “Memento, homo, quod pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.’”' 

There is a gap of four years, and then the last allusion to 
things Catholic that I have found in the Papers: 

Sunday, May 23, 1790. My brother David came and went with Temple 
and me to the Neapolitan Minister’s Chapel, that Temple might hear High 
Mass for the first time. It was so crowded and hot that we staid but a short 
time. I then took Temple to the Portuguese Chapel, which was not crowded, 
but High Mass was over.” 

The rest is silence. 

As one surveys this collection of data culled from the newly 
published Papers of James Boswell, one cannot help being 
struck by its magnitude. Unfortunately the MS of the Life 
of Johnson did not survive the tooth of Time, edax rerum. 
What further light it might have shed on the subject of the 
present paper it would be vain to conjecture. 

To summarize the implications of our findings: 

From the time of his short-lived conversion to Catholicism, 
when he was a young man of twenty, until a few years. before 
his death, that is, during some thirty years, Boswell from time 
to time visited Catholic churches and chapels, usually for 
Mass, sometimes going out of his way to do so, as in Lan- 
cashire in 1777. He was often concerned about the state of 
his belief. He had stubborn scruples about assenting to the 
“formula” declaring against certain Catholic doctrines, and 
this in 1774, fourteen vears after he had apparently renounced 





687XVI, 111. 
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his hasty conversion. He uses the word “adore” frequently in 
connection with his attendance at Mass, and records expres- 
sions such as “divinely happy” and “heavenly and happy” to 
describe his state of mind while hearing Mass, language he 
does not use in reference to Protestant services. He leans to- 
ward Catholic dogmas and practices such as the Real Presence, 
Purgatory, Invocation of the Saints. But he makes no attempt 
to attend Catholic worship when, as during his stays in 
Scotland, he has no easy access to churches or chapels, nor 
does he state that he misses the practice. And after 1790, to 
the time of his death in 1795, there are no further references 
to matters Catholic. During this time he was in Scotland, 
rapidly going to pieces. 

Thanks to the revelations contained in the Private Papers 
we now know Boswell’s character better than we ever did. If 
we add to these the evidence in his other writings, notably the 
Life of Johnson” and The Hypochondriack,” we may con- 
clude, I think, that though Catholicism made a strong appeal 
both to his head and to his heart, Boswell had neither the 
will nor the conviction to keep him a Catholic. Fear of his 
father, “human respect,” a sense of loyalty to the national 
Church, an unstable character, these combined to stifle the 





73In the Life of Johnson as we know it, it is Johnson, rather than Boswell, who 
defends Catholic doctrine and discipline, though on at least one occasion Boswell 
admits to drawing Johnson out: “I thus ventured to mention all the common ol)jec- 
tions against the Roman Catholick Church, that I might hear so great a man upon 
them” (Hill-Power ed., II, 106). 

4Several of the essays in The Hypochondriack are on religion, and Catholicism is 
mentioned several times (Cf. the edition by Margery Bailey [Stanford University 
Press, 1928], I, 213, 343; II, 167-8, 244). The most revealing passage in this con- 
nection is perhaps that occurring in the essay “On Change” (No. LXIV, for Jan., 
1783) : “Innovations in religion are still more to be dreaded [than innovations in law 
and government]. For if there be a reverence for ancient establishments in temporal 
matters, there is a higher reverence in spiritual. So that unless there is a very strong 
belief of divine authority, or a clear rational conviction of important necessity in 
favour of a change, it is more adviseable not to make it, though we may be sensible 
it would be better it were so. The loss of reverence is the most fatal thing that 
can happen in any society, both to general peace and particular comfort. And I own 
I always think with a pleasing regard of the mild reformer Melanchthon, who ad- 
vised his aged mother to keep to the old religion.” 
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urges within him toward a more satisfying religious life. The 
wonder is that he had the courage to flout his background and 
family traditions by his youthful conversion, and that he 
clung so persistently to certain Catholic ideas and practices 
through the better part of his life. Had he had sounder in- 
struction in the fundamentals of belief, had he had any close 
friends who were Catholics, had he lived in an environment 
less antipathetic to Catholicism, James Boswell might well 
have remained a devotee of the “Romish religion.” It would 
indeed have taken an extraordinarily strong and convinced 
man to stand up as a Catholic convert in eighteenth-century 
England and Scotland, especially in the time of George II], 
“a bustling régime,” as David Mathew describes it,” ‘and 
intensely non-Catholic.” 





Catholicism in England: 1535-1935 (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936), 
p. 1356. 





Theological Order 
and the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas 


E. G. SALMON 


try Etienne Gilson’s revised edition of Le Thomisme, 

first published in France in 1942 and reedited in 1944. 
Dr. Anton C. Pegis gives a very lucid exposition in THOUGHT® 
of the two fundamental high points of this very important 
book, as well as an interesting explanation of the development 
of Gilson’s thought. Dr. Pegis, as an historian and as a friend, 
is a very competent judge and interpreter of Gilson’s work 
so that the elaboration he gives to any point can be considered 
as a Close parallel to an elaboration that Gilson himself might 
make. 

The two high points of the book are these: first, the chief 
characteristic of Thomistic metaphysics is its existentialism; 
and secondly, the philosophy of St. Thomas being intimately 
connected with the ends and aims of theology it follows, in 
his work, the theological order, from which one should not 
separate it. It is this latter thesis and what it entails that we 
intend to discuss. 

On first reading Gilson on this point one immediately be- 
comes conscious of a paradoxical turn of thought. The only 
way to grasp its significance is to follow out the sinuous line 
of that thought. Nor is this position something entirely new 
in Gilson’s work. It is present in L’Esprit de la Philosophie 
Meédiévale’ but from those pages it is still difficult to formu- 
late it as a whole in all its fullness. Gilson himself has given us 
this formulation in Le Thomisme, especially in the note on 


T HERE is just beginning to be circulated in this coun- 





1E. Gilson, Le Thomisme. Introduction de saint Thomas d’Aquin (Sth. ed.; Paris: 


J. Vrin, 1945, pp. 552.) 
24. C. Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” THouGcHT, XXI (Sept., 1946), 435-454. 


3E, Gilson, L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale (2 vols.; Paris: J. Vrin, 1932.) 
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page 26, which because of the very force of his expression it 
is necessary to quote in full: 

The pressing invitations which are addressed to us to reconstruct the 
doctrine of St. Thomas according to the philosophical order, which order 
goes from things to God, instead of following the theological order, which 
goes from God to things—these invitations do not take into account the 
difficulties of such a work.‘ In such a work there is a difficulty of principle 
which is expressed in the facts at every step. The formulas in which a thought 
is expressed are tied to the order which that thought follows. In order to give 
an exposition of Saint Thomas according to an order inverse to his own, it 
would be necessary first of all to continually dismember his texts, but it 
would be necessary above all to dismember his thought by forcing it to 
remount a course which this thought affirms it has descended. And for what 
result? In order to finish by seeing his philosophy in a light in which he 
himself has refused to see it, and in order to refuse to see it in the light in 
which he himself loved to contemplate it, in the clearness of that light of 
faith which never ceased by its light to direct his work. One does not always 
reflect upon what one undertakes in writing a philosophy ad mentem sancti 
Thomae. The profound thought which animates Saint Thomas he has defined 
for us in making his own the words of Saint Hilary already cited (De 





4In the original the passage read: “Les invitations pressantes qui nous sont adressées, 
de reconstruire la doctrine de saint Thomas selon l’ordre philosophique, qui va des 
choses a Dieu, au lieu de suivre l’ordre théologique, qui va de Dieu aux choses, ne 
tiennent pas compte des difficultés d’un tel travail. I] y a 1a une difficulté de principe 
qui se traduira 4 chaque pas dans les faits. Les formules ot s’exprime une pensée 
sont liées 4 l’ordre qu’elle suit. Pour exposer saint Thomas selon l’ordre inverse du 
sien, il faudrait d’abord disloquer continuellement ses textes, mais il faudrait surtout 
disloquer sa pensée en l’obligeant 4 remonter un courant qu’elle-méme affirme avoir 
descendu. Et pour quel résultat? Pour aboutir a voir sa philosophie sous le jour ot 
lui-méme a refusé de la voir, et pour refuser de la voir sous le jour ot lui-méme 
aimait 4 la contempler, le jour de cette lumiére de la foi qui n’a cessé d’eclairer son 
travail. On ne réfléchit pas toujours 4 quoi l’on s’engage, en ecrivant une philosophie 
ad mentem sancti Thomae. La pensée profonde qui l’animait, saint Thomas I’a définie 
pour nous en faisant sienne la parole de saint Hilaire déja citée (De Trinitate, I, 37) : 
‘Pour moi, j’ai conscience que le devoir envers Dieu de loin le plus important de ma 
vie, est que je parle de Lui dans tout ce que je pense et dans tout ce que je dis’ 
(Con. Gen., I, 2). Assurément, on peut construire une philosophie faite d’éléments 
empruntés au thomisme et qui ne parle pas de Dieu dans tout ce qu’elle dit: on le 
peut, pourvu qu’on en mesure exactement les conséquences. Ce que l'on fait, c'est 
présenter la pensée philosophique de saint Thomas selon l’ordre exigé par une 
doctrine ow tout serait ‘considéré par la raison naturelle sans la lumiére de la foi’ 
(Descartes, Principes, Preface, ed. Adam-Tannery, t. IX, p. 4, 1. 19-21 et p. 5, 1. 13-18) ; 
bref cest presenter une philosophia ad mentem sancti Thomae comme s'il agissait 
dune philosophia ad mentem Cartesti. Quant aux conséquences, elles relévent de 
ordre de la philosophie dogmatique, ot nous n’avons pas & nous engager ici.” 
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Trinitate, I, 37): “For me I am conscious that the duty towards God, by 
far the most important of my life, is that I speak of Him in all that I think, 
and in all that I say” (Cont. Gent. I, 2). Assuredly one can construct a 
philosophy made from elements borrowed from Thomism and which do not 
speak of God in all that philosophy says: one can do it, provided that one 
is clearly conscious of the significance of what one does and that the con- 
sequences are exactly weighed. What one does is to present the philosophical 
thought of Saint Thomas according to an order demanded by a doctrine in 
which all would be “considered by the natural reason without the light of 
taith” (Descartes, Principes, Preface, ed. Adam-Tannery, t. LX, p. 4, 1. 19-21 
et p. 5, 1. 13-18.). Briefly it is to present a Philosophia ad mentem sancti 
Thomae as if it were a question of a philosophia ad mentem Cartesii. As to the 
consequences, they arise in the province of dogmatic philosophy which is not 


a question that concerns us here. 


Dr. Pegis is very evidently paraphrasing the thought of 
this note and other texts similar to it when he writes: 


This exposition is in reality part and parcel of Gilson’s main thesis in his 
approach to St. Thomas. Since in fact, the philosophy of St. Thomas exists 
according to the theological order of the Summa, the question of recasting it 
according to a philosophical order is full of dangers. Who, he asks, would 
undertake such a philosophical synthesis? Who will guarantee that the 
philosophical order adopted will be that which the genius of St. Thomas 
himself would have followed? Above all, who is there to assure us that, in 
rewriting Thomism according to a philosophical order of exposition we would 
not lose what was most dear to St. Thomas himself, the tangible proof of 
the benefit that philosophy finds in becoming incorporated as a revelabile 
within theology. That is why, as Gilson insists, the real question at issue is 
whether we can separate a philosophy from the conditions in which it was 
born and without which it never existed—and not thereby destroy it. Gilson’s 


own answer is a decided negative.° 

From Gilson’s own words cited above it is evident how 
strong that negative is. 

It should also be noted that this negative contains two close- 
ly connected theses interwined one with the other. Gilson 
maintains that the philosophy of St. Thomas should not be 
presented except in accordance with the theological order. 
This exigency arises from the ends and aims of the thought 
of a Christian Doctor. Moreover the second thesis is that 





5A. C. Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” p. 447; also Le Thomisme, pp. 37-38, 
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this is the historical order actually followed by St. Thomas 
and to separate philosophy from the condition in which it 
was born is to destroy it. One thesis stresses the influence of 
Revelation, the other the factors of genesis in the interpreta- 
tion of a thought. These two can be treated together if Revela- 
tion is considered as one of the factors that can affect the mind 
of the philosopher philosophizing. However there seems to 
be a distinct problem in considering Revelation and _ phi- 
losophy in their respective roles with regard to the end and 
aim of a Christian Doctor. In this case philosophy must enter 
into the theological order, otherwise it could not participate 
in the development of Revelation. To maintain in this con- 
nection its distinctive philosophical character would be to 
replace Revelation by rationalism which is characteristic of 
Cartesian thought flowering in the disastrous synthesis of 
Malebranche. If on the other hand philosophy as philosophy 
derives any benefit from its incorporation into theology this 
benefit can be considered as one of many factors in the genesis 
of philosophical thought. And so Dr. Pegis says the “real 
question at issue is whether we can separate a philosophy 
from the conditions in which it was born and without which 
it never existed’’.° And more specifically can we separate that 
most adequate philosophy which perhaps received the most 
benefit from Revelation, the philosophy of St. Thomas, from 
its historical conditions? Involved in this is the legitimacy 
of philosophy as such, without thereby posing it as a revelabile 
minus the Revelation. 

Yet, to interpret Gilson’s position in its fullness it must be 
realized that he maintains a certain autonomy of philosophy, 
even that philosophy has an order proper to it, and that St. 
Thomas recognizes that order. It is this that makes his posi- 
tion so disconcerting and raises the problem to its crucial point. 

Restating what he says in the note cited above but emphasiz- 
ing this character of philosophy he says: 

To extract from the theological works of St. Thomas the philosophical 
data that they contain, then to reconstruct them according to the order which 





6A. C. Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” p. 447. 
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he himself assigns to philosophy, this would cause one to believe that he has 
wished to construct a philosophy in view of ends that are purely philosophical ; 
not in view of ends that are proper to a Christian Doctor. Above all, this 
would run the risk, yet more infinitely great, of being mistaken as to the 
properly philosophical meaning of his philosophy.” 

Here Gilson admits that St. Thomas himself assigns an 
order to philosophy and yet to seek that order in St. Thomas’ 
philosophy would be to denature his philosophy as philosophy. 
There is therefore something intrinsic to his philosophy as 
such which arises from the theological order in which it is 
found. And yet on the other hand Gilson seems to consider 
that the order does not affect St. Thomas’ philosophy as 
such for he maintains® that one can give an exposition of 
the philosophy of St. Thomas according to the order of his 
theology without confounding it with Christian faith, presum- 
ably Revelation as such. It is the intelligibility proper to it 
that keeps it from being confounded with Christian faith and 
thus raises for St. Thomas the problem of how philosophy 
is to be integrated in the sacred science without destroying 
the unity of theology. If it did not have its own specific in- 
telligibility independent of faith this problem would not arise. 
In other words the problem as such supposes this philosophical 
character—supposes a science having its own unity, “truth 
accessible to human understanding, knowable by natural rea- 
son alone without the help of revelation”.’ But we insist that 
to be such a science is not entirely independent of the order 
proper to it, for does not the order arise from its specific 
character, as any accident does from its substance? 

If Gilson admits, as he does, that Saint Thomas appeals to 
arguments that are strictly rational, through operations that 
are strictly rational and “affirms conclusions founded on the 
sole evidence of first principles common to all human minds” 
is he not admitting that here is a body of knowledge that is 





7Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 16. iiere Gilson stressed the problem not only of the 
historian but also of the philosopher. 

£09. cit., p. 6. 

90 p. cit., p. 23. 

100. cit., p. 23. 
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proper in some degree to the intelligence of all and that seen 
as arising from first principles, which in turn are by us drawn 
from sensible knowledge, is a body of knowledge that must 
be seen as ordered from things to God rather than from God 
to things? 

Again he says that philosophy and theology “constitute two 
distinct autonomous and formally separated domains”." Phil- 
osophy is distinct through its principles of demonstration for 
it takes its arguments from essences proper to things, while 
theology starts from the first cause, God, and appeals to argu- 
ments that the philosopher as such could not accept.” 

If such is the notion of philosophy that Gilson sees Saint 
Thomas as envisaging does it not seem that Saint Thomas 
envisaged a philosophy not only among the Greeks but even 
for a Christian that could be presented as such. Historically 
it is true he did not give us such a philosophy though he did 
give us what might be a sample or an outline of metaphysics 
in De Ente et Essentia. But those who attempt to enlarge this, 
who attempt to reconstruct his full metaphysical views, are 
they not seeking something that he envisages in his own work 
—something that is even implied in his work, for without 
some truly philosophical whole arising from things to God 
how could he have been so philosophically consistent as he 
is in his theological works? To say that his philosophical 
meaning is dependent on the descent from God to things is to 
say that the ascent from things to God is to some degree not 
intelligible. By. that I do not mean to deny that there was a 
rich influence upon St. Thomas’ philosophical thought derived 
from Revelation. Gilson has brought out many excellent 
points in his various books as to the influence of revelation 
on the thinking mind and how the intimate light of faith 
maintains the integrity of reason. | am merely maintaining 
the legitimacy of philosophy, seen as arising from first prin- 
ciples and resting on the essences of things, to present to the 
human mind a philosophically intelligible vision stemming 





110. cit., p. 35. 
120. cit., p. 36. 
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from those things to God, which vision is open in its in- 
telligibility to any intelligence inasmuch as man is endowed 
with a metaphysical habitus. That seems to be an ideal to be 
stressed just because it is open to intelligence in the natural 
order. Also such a metaphysical vision can be said to be ad 
mentem Sanctt Thomae if based on the metaphysical prin- 
ciples evident in their significance and interconnection in the 
work of St. Thomas. Gilson has brilliantly exposed many of 
these and can himself rank as an astute philosopher through 
that excellent chapter “Existence et realité” in Le Thomisme.” 
There is no betrayal of St. Thomas in any such attempt for 
if it is well done it would not bear the naive character of 
presenting itself as historically given as such in St. Thomas’ 
works. But metaphysics especially is so adequately developed 
in his work that it above all offers the possibility of being 
presented ad mentem Sancti Thomae. It is true that we could 
not be absolutely sure this construction would be in detail 
exactly that of St. Thomas. He probably in the course of 
making such a synthesis would have developed philosophical 
points that were left in the background because they were not 
immediately pertinent to the theological discussion he elabo- 
rated. Moreover it is one with much risk attached, for how 
many have the philosophical genius of a Plato, Aristotle or 
St. Thomas? But in some instances it has been done well in a 
greater or less degree. Gilson himself cites some of the best 
sources that make evident in a truly philosophical manner the 
important character of a metaphysics of existence, and one 
would hesitate to say that they lead to deception as to the 
philosophical meaning of Thomistic philosophy. 

As Dr. Pegis has pointed out, Gilson as an historian must 
aim “at being faithful to the historical personality of St. 
Thomas in all its concreteness and individuality” and so he 
could not as an historian consider Saint Thomas purely as a 
philosopher as he actually was primarily a theologian; nor 
could he present his work as merely a philosophical manual. 








1830p, cit., pp. 43-68. 
144. C. Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” p. 437. 
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But also, as Dr. Pegis so well explains, the study of the history 
of philosophy has developed and emphasized in Gilson the 
philosopher. It taught him to say “that philosophical truth 
is as permanently installed in history as in man himself”.” 
He met in the history of philosophy “the public and in- 
escapable world of being and of truth which is the most in- 
timate vision of the philosopher’’.” History as though a teach- 
er can, as Dr. Pegis shows, teach as it taught Gilson “phil- 
osophical order” and “philosophical unity.” In history Gilson 
found, he holds, a certain immobility, philosophy itself, truth, 
and this he found most developed as regards the metaphysics 
of being and knowledge. Yet anyone who reads the works of 
Gilson, especially his latest edition of Le Thomisme, im- 
mediately feels that in the history of thought it is Thomas 
Aquinas that presents the most authentic metaphysics of ex- 
istence. This is so because Thomas Aquinas after Plato and 
Aristotle posed the last ultimate question of metaphysical 
inquiry. “L’oeuvre philosophique de saint Thomas n’est rien 
si elle n’est pas la premiére découverte par la raison humaine 
de l’ulttma Thule de la métaphysique’’’’—the recognition of 
existence (to be) as the ultimate metaphysical perfection to 
be accounted for. 

If then Gilson were to give an exposition of the truth of 
philosophy itself which history has taught him, would not the 
core of it be this metaphysics of existence and would it not 
rightly be said to be ad mentem Sancti Thomae? If Gilson 
can read the truth through history and evaluate it as truth and 
see it stand independently of the history how can he deny that 
it can be presented as philosophy according to a philosophical 
order? 

But does Gilson deny this? Dr. Pegis in his article says that 
“Gilson is not saying that the philosophy of St. Thomas might 
not be expounded according to the order of philosophy’™ 





150%. cit., p. 439. 

160 p. cit., p. 440. 

17E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, pp. 138-139. 

18A, C. Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” p. 445. 
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and yet, paraphrasing Gilson’s words, we have seen Dr. Pegis 
say “the real question at issue is whether we can separate a 
philosophy from the conditions in which it was born and 
without which it never existed—and not thereby destroy it. 
Gilson’s own answer is a decided negative’’.” Gilson has a right 
as an historian to seek and elucidate the ‘““Thomism of St. 
Thomas.” But has he a right to say philosophy according to 
St. Thomas, or according to anyone, is unintelligible as phil- 
osophy out of its historical connections, and especially in this 
case, the connection with revelation? On this point Dr. Pegis 
not only shows that Gilson says so but he seems to re-emphasize 
just that point in Gilson’s position that is most paradoxical 
—the autonomous character of philosophy and yet its intrinsic 
dependence on the theological order. 

In other words truth is not to be identified with the history 
of philosophy; yet when the most authentic expression of truth 
with its own specific philosophical character is found Gilson 
holds its philosophical meaning will be betrayed if it is given 
an exposition according to a philosophical order. Perhaps 
Gilson would prefer this to be called just philosophy rather 
than philosophy ad mentem Sancti Thomae—though his satis- 
faction with the historical Saint Thomas tends to make one 
think he would reject this. This designation of “philosophy” 
would mark a historical nicety but Gilson is too objective an 
historian not to note also the injustice of not adding ad mentem 
Sancti Thomae. 

In the end is not the paradox the same as that found in the 
case of any teacher? The exposition the teacher gives must 
be intelligible in itself to the pupils but it may have the very 
minimum intelligibility if the influences working toward the 
construction of the teacher’s thought are not those working 
toward the construction of the pupil’s thought. But if there is 
not the possibility of that minimum there is no possibility of 
communication. 

We may stress to the maximum degree, as Gilson has, the 





190 p. cit., p. 447. 
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psychological influences of all the factors in the history of 
thought and especially the powerful influence of Revelation, 
just as the teacher can attempt to make a pupil relive his own 
educational history but, to repeat, that which is presented 
must have in itself a meaning, a minimum intelligibility, 
founded on the “sole evidence of first principles common to 
all human minds.” And all further knowledge suggested by 
any source whatsoever must be seen as stemming from that 
primordial evidence if it is to be considered rationally in- 
telligible. The difficulty of maintaining that connection as 
knowledge develops and is enriched is not to be discounted 
and often other influences such as faith tend to support the 
tenuous structure but it is philosophy and good philosophy 
only as it is based on the evidence of being and its first prin- 
ciples. 

Does not Gilson himself show that it is metaphysical in- 
sight in the last analysis that makes St. Thomas proclaim that 
existence is the ultimate metaphysical perfection to be ac- 
counted for? For in Le Thomisme” he shows St. Augustine 
sensing the deep significance of the revelation made to Moses: 
that God is “I am who am” and the Creator of heaven and 
earth. St. Augustine scrutinizing in an anguish of intellectual 
thirst the significance of “I am” and of Creator yet interprets 
God and Creator in terms not of existence but in terms of 
Platonic being. St. Thomas before the same revelation but 
educated by Aristotle and the history of the Platonic tradition 
and with a metaphysical acumen characteristic of his phil- 
osophical genius sees in the “I am” that Act of acts (to Be) 
Ipsum Esse. Leaving us perhaps in some doubt as to what 
was the exact influence that awakened his mind to that insight, 
St. Thomas can yet make it intelligible to us without a refer- 
ence to those influences. In this juxtaposition of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Gilson marks the intelligibility, and seems to 
re-emphasize it when he notes: 





20F. Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 190 ff. 
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Ce que saint Thomas et saint Augustin ont su comme philosophes n’est 
adéquat ni a ce qu’ils ont su comme théologiens (et moins encore chez le 
second que chez le premier), ni a ce qu’ils ont été comme saints.” 


Thus cannot that which St. Thomas knew as a philosopher 
—philosophical truth, its richness engendered under many in- 
fluences, the greatest perhaps being Revelation—be presented 
in itself with its own specific character which entail the order 
proper to it as rising from things to God? Moreover since 
what St. Thomas knew as regards the basic metaphysical prin- 
ciples and what are the basic metaphysical principles equate 
each other there is justification for speaking of a philosophia 
ad mentem Sancti Thomae. 

But Gilson seems to overemphasize history to the detriment 
of truth and its communication when he tends to turn each 
expression of the truth into history. He expresses this tendency 
in the The Unity of Philosophical Experience” when he holds 
that every philosophy is a work of a mind that has a history 
though the metaphysical structure of being which is the 
mind’s object is unchanging. But is not the ideal of philosophy 
to tend to an intelligible expression of that being? Is it not a 
constant attempt to give it fuller and fuller expression in- 
dependent of personal history? In fact is not that the ideal of 
every science, each in its own way? Gilson himself tends to 
identify this ultimate meaning with one history, that of St. 
Thomas, which as we have said as regards the basic met- 
aphysical principles and their organization comes very near 
to the ultimate expression at least as regards their fundamental 
meaning, not necessarily as to their historical language nor 
their final application to the inexhaustible depths of reality. 
But inasmuch as he denies that that philosophy be formulated 
according to the philosophical order which St. Thomas him- 
self attributes to philosophy he re-immerses that truth in the 
history of this particular Christian Doctor. In so far as he 





210p. cit., p. 195, note 2. 
22E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York: C. Scribner’s 


Sons, 1927), p. 318. 
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forbids it to be presented except as incorporated in the 
theological order, aside from the repercussion on philosophy 
itself which we have pointed out, it raises an interesting 
historical question as to the exact distinction of Thomistic and 
Augustinian method.” 

Inasmuch as he brands as a Cartesian ideal any attempt to 
formulate philosophy as such he is not admitting it as a pos- 
sibility from any point of view,” but rather is strongly con- 
demning it for as an historian and philosopher he sees it as 
absolutely devoid of intelligence to be not Descartes, but a 
Cartesian.” 





*3Ce qu’il y a lieu de chercher, ce n’est pas ou se trouve la philosophie dans 
lAugustinisme, car elle est partout et nulle part, mais comment |’Augustinisme tout 
entier est une philosophie et méme, selon saint Augustin lui-méme, la philosophie 
vraie. On se trompe du tout au tout lorsqu’on imagine qu’Augustin fonde la verité 
de ses conclusions philosophiques sur ce qu’elles seraient déduites de la Revelation; en 
fait, ni chez lui, ni chez aucun augustinien nous n’avons jamais recontré une seule 
idée dont la verité philosophique fut démontrée par voie d’appel a la foi. En bonne 
doctrine augustinienne, la foi montre, elle ne démontre pas. Autre chose donc est 
partir d’une donnée révélée, comme fait le théologien pour la definir ou en deduire 
rationnellement le contenu, autre chose partir de cette méme donnée revélée, comme 
fait l’augustinien lorsqu’il philosophe, pour voir si et dans quelle mesure son contenu 
coincide avec celui de la raison. Pour le théologien qui argumente, et saint Augustin 
ne s’est pas privé de le faire, la revélation fournit les prémisses de la preuve; pour 
le philosophe chrétien qui médite, ce que saint Augustin voulait parfois étre, la 
révélation en propose simplement l'objet. Ce qui caractérise la méthode augustinienne 
comme telle, c’est le refus d’aveugler systematiquement la raison en fermant les 
yeux a ce que la foi montre, d’ot l’ideal correlatif d’une philosophe chrétienne qui 
soit philosophie en tant que chrétienne parce que, tout en laissant a chaque con- 
naissance son ordre propre, le philosophe chrétien considére la révélation comme une 
source de lumiéres pour sa raison.” E. Gilson, Introduction a l’Etude de Saint 
Augustin (1st ed.; Paris: Vrin, 1931), pp. 301-302. 

24Father Smith, in a review of Le Thomisme (Modern Schoolman, March, 1946), 
stresses that St. Thomas regards himself as a theologian and his work as theological. 
But he adds that “one can detach the philosophy of Saint Thomas from his 
theology and present it as a more or less complete inventory of philosophy. Many 
do and have done that, and none better than John of St. Thomas. To do that, however, 
is not to expand St. Thomas’s philosophy though it well may be an exposition of 
philosophy. St. Thomas’s philosophy was not the philosophy of a philosopher, but the 
philosophy of a saint.” Father Smith admits of a philosophy though not strictly 
speaking of philosophia ad mentem Sancti Thomae. But does Gilson admit it as 
having any value when he dubs it Cartesian? As St. Thomas’s philosophy (first 
meaning) was not the philosophy (2nd meaning) of a philosopher but the philosophy 
(1st meaning) of a Saint, might it not be considered without value to philosophize 
(2nd meaning) in a manner that might fall short of sanctity? 

25E, Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 125-198, esp. p. 151—p. 170. 
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Tue Great Giose Itse_r, A Preface to World Affairs. By William C. 
Bullitt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. 217, Appendix I, 
II, III, and Index. $2.75. 


Renan wrote in 1870: 


There still exists in the world a reservoir of barbarian forces, nearly all of them 
placed under the control of Russia. While the civilized nations preserve their strong 
organization, the role of this barbarianism is reduced almost to nothing. 
Russia is a danger only if the rest of Europe abandons her to the false idea of an 
originality which she perhaps does not possess, and permits her to assemble in one 
bunch the barbarian tribes of the centre of Asia, tribes completely impotent by them- 
selves but capable of discipline, and very liable to group themselves around a 
Muscovite Ghenghis Khan. 


This is a remarkable prophecy indeed, and one that might serve as a key- 
note to Ambassador Bullitt’s book, The Great Globe Itself. In fact, what 
he proposes is a strong organization, a Defense League of Democratic States, 
in which the Inter-American Union, the British Empire, China and a poten- 
tial European Federation are to be included (he envisions this Defense 
League within the general framework of the United Nations). He makes a 
strong case to prove that such an organization is necessary because Russia, or 
rather the Soviet Union, is a danger and in his analysis of the world political 
forces he points out what is traditionally Russian and what is Communist in 
the present political make-up of the Soviet Union. 

According to the author, the precarious political state of affairs which the 
Western Democracies like to call peace, but which to every Communist true- 
believer is merely an armistice, is due to what one may call a positive and a 
negative factor. 

The positive factor is that, according to the Communist creed, the highest 
moral good is the establishment of a Communist dictatorship throughout the 
earth. This end is relentlessly followed in the spirit of Lenin: “It is necessary 
to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, concealment of truth” 
(quoted from Lenin’s The Infantile Sickness of Leftism in Communism). 
The means to the end are open warfare and the Communist Parties in those 
states still within the zone of Western Civilization. From this ultimate goal 
there is no retreat. Appendix III to the book consists of excerpts from Stalin’s 
Problems of Leninism, to prove that there has been no change in the funda- 
mental doctrines from Lenin to Stalin. Appendix II is a series of excerpts 
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from the Daily Worker of New York, to prove how the American Com- 
munist Party changed its policies in accordance with the changing foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union during the period July 1, 1939, to September 2, 
1945, regardless of the formal dissolution of the Comintern in May, 1943. 

The negative factor lies in the policy of the United States toward the 
Soviet Union during the Second World War, or better in the “lost political 
gamble” of the late President Roosevelt. He hoped “to appease the unappeas- 
able.” Mr. Bullitt’s opinion is that the President should have had a con- 
structive American policy for Europe, foreseeing that the vacuum created by 
the crushing of Germany must be filled, and filled not by the extension of 
power of the Soviet Union but by a Federation of European States. Mr. 
Bullitt maintains that in June, 1941, when Germany invaded the Soviet 
Union and American help, in the form of lend-lease, was a question of exis- 
tence for the Soviet Union, the Soviet government could and should have 
been obliged to make written commitments as to the limitations of its Western 
extension after victory. 

Here, however, Mr. Bullitt has not a very strong case. In the light of 
his aims and of the means to attain such aims, a written commitment by the 
Soviet Dictator is not convincing. Mr. Bullitt states: 


If we had obtained from Stalin a written promise to keep his hands off Europe 
and he had respected it, all the world would have gained. If he had given such a 
promise with the intention of breaking it ultimately, he would at least have to behave 
as if he had no intention of breaking it so long as he and his country were dependent 
for their lives on aid from the United States. If he had given this promise, Stalin 
could not have objected to a declaration of American aims in Europe by the President 
of the United States or to diplomatic or political moves designed to achieve those 
aims (p. 12). 


Further he states on this point: 


Few errors more disastrous have ever been made by a President of the United 
States, and those citizens of the United States who bamboozled the President into 
acting as if Stalin were a cross between Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
deserve a high place on an American roll of dishonor. A Government of the United 
States facing reality and ready to act in accord with the vital interest of the people 
of the United States would have begun in 1941 to declare as a peace aim the creation 
of a democratic European Federation and would have directed all its political and 
economic policies in Europe toward the achievement of that aim (pp. 193-194). 


The foregoing statement seems surprisingly unrealistic from a career diplo- 
mat of Mr. Bullitt’s stature. First: In June, 1941, not just the Soviet Union 
but Britain and (according to the author himself) even the United States, 
had their backs to the wall. To help the Soviet Union was an urgent and 
unconditional military necessity. Second: The written word of a Soviet 
Dictator has not much sanctity. The author proves this in Appendix I where 
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he enumerates the violations by the Soviet Government of international 
treaties, agreements, and assurances. Third: There is nothing the Soviet 
government would dread as much as a cordon sanitaire and no one could 
convince the Soviet Dictator that a European Federation of Democracies is 
not such a cordon. Fourth: In these circumstances the Soviet government 
would have sought peace with Hitler at nearly any price. Eventually it 
would have given assistance to Hitler to win his war if by this act the 
survival of the Communist state could have been accomplished. This would 
have been considered a “strategic retreat,” even if it were admitted that after 
the defeat of the Western World the ultimate struggle between the two 
totalitarian dictatorships would inevitably come. Fifth: At that time, unfor- 
tunately, the European States were not ready for a Democratic Federation. 

An American-sponsored European Federation would be unacceptable to 
the Soviet Government, because a Defense League of Democratic States 
would not be considered by the Soviet Dictator merely as one of the “regional 
arrangements’ within the general framework of the United Nations. 

The tragedy is that no other choice was feasible but the insistence on a 
profoundly Nazified Germany’s unconditional surrender. Without a German 
State and a German government, but with a large German area and popula- 
tion, a vacuum in Europe was created for which no healthy, genuinely Euro- 
pean solution was found. 

Mr. Bullitt is correct in his statement that the Soviet Union is unique 
among the great powers. “It is not only a state but also the headquarters of 
an international faith. To understand it as a state is important. To under- 
stand the Communist Creed is vital” (p. 28). To bring this understanding to 
a large number of Americans he does a respectable job. His geopolitical treat- 
ment of Russia is incomplete. His historical and sociopolitical treatment is 
the standard one; his occasional errors are, unfortunately, standard too. 
They are the outgrowth of the nineteenth-century “bourgeois-liberalism.” 

The author professes that we may effectively oppose the Soviet Government 
by unity, and a show of strength and determination on the part of the Western 
World. “The Democracies must remain united in a permanent league against 
aggression . . . designed to endure until the Soviet Union shall have evolved 
into a democracy, and shall have abandoned its aim to conquer the world for 
Communist dictatorship” (p. 204). And further: “We can build up such 
moral and physical force against them (namely against the privileged and 
persecuting caste that controls the peoples of the Soviet Union) by uniting 
the democracies of the world that, when they succeed in manufacturing the 
atomic bomb, they will not dare to use it, because they will fear to use it” 
(p. 216). 

University of Detroit. TrBor Payzs. 
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Tue ConpiTions oF CivitizEp Livinc. By Robert Ulich. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 251. $3.75. 

Bavarian-born Professor Ulich in 1918 took charge of adult education and 
the universities in the Ministry of Education of Saxony. He resigned in 
protest when National Socialism came to power, and became Professor of 
Education in the Graduate School of Harvard University. 

The book begins with a chapter on the “Basic Conditions of Civilized 
Living.” The author lists opportunities for physical survival (the absence 
of war, the provision of nourishment and protection against physical exposure), 
opportunity for work, the maintaining of “standards of excellence” and 
freedom of thought, the possession of “faith,’’ and the experience of sharing 
and love. He believes that these conditions are prerequisite to the political 
liberties of democracy. 

His discussion of the “Conditions of Healthy Personal Growth” is good. 
Human nature operates on four levels: first, that of unreflective drives and 
urges; second, that of sensory, manipulative, and locomotive “abilities” ; 
third, that of emotions and volitions; and, finally, that of intelligence, 
imagination, and intuition. In reality, however, Dr. Ulich does not under- 
stand the function of the intellect in intuiting metaphysical truth, for in the 
final chapter he even ascribes to St. Thomas what he calls belief in the 
“logical power” of the human mind. The supernatural in an authentic Cath- 
olic sense escapes him. What he achieves is a fairly intelligible combination 
of scientific and classical humanism, with all their limitations. 

He appreciates the role of cultural heritages. Indeed, he shows originality 
in calling attention to inherent irreconcilabilities in the attempted fusion 
of Greco-Roman, Christian, and Teutonic elements in the evolution of 
Europe. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the topics, ‘“Education,” ‘‘Art” (the role 
of which he stresses), and “Politics.” Running through these chapters, 
despite the author’s humanism, is a Teutonic preference for emotional over 
intellectual values. He goes so far as to contend that men are united politi- 
cally by their “urges, abilities, and emotions,” and are divided by intellectual 
interests. “We are one by our hearts and hands; the intellect divides us” 
(pp. 124-125). This is really an anti-intellectual and irrational view of 
politics. Logically, it would close the door to a widening sphere of political 
cooperation, since men are actually divided by their irrational prejudices and 
habits and can be welded together only by being brought to understand that 
the less evident interests they have in common are more important than the 
more obvious interests that separate them. Despite this contradiction in his 
thinking, Dr. Ulich goes on to appeal to mankind on grounds of reason to 
adopt what he calls “dual sovereignty” on an international scale. He would 
separate what Professor Maclver terms culture from the techniques of 
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civilization in order to provide room for pluralistic cultures in a more and 
more unified civilization. 

The best section in the volume deals with the supposed conflict between 
individualism and collectivism. Dr. Ulich shows that all men need areas of 
freedom as well as incorporation in groups. He notes that in different stages 
of political development for different peoples or classes of people the need 
for one or the other may be much greater than at other stages. But his accent 
is on associational forms of social living. 

Dr. Ulich uses the idiom of human dignity, but his philosophical ground- 
work is hardly solid enough to carry him through. He refers to the American 
Bill of Rights as being based on the eighteenth-century concept of natural 
law, the validity of which he doubts (p. 178). Carl Becker’s The Declaration 
of Independence would have sufficed to warn him against this outmoded and 
unhistorical view of the basis of human rights in early American political 
philosophy. 

How can one clearly analyze the sources of conflict between the Russian 
Communistic and the western democratic interpretation of the sanctity of the 
human person and still speak of arriving at a “practical common denominator” 
(p. 221)? The reason is clear: Dr. Ulich shows vestiges of a Christian belief 
in the true dignity of man, but “the acids of modernity” have so atrophied 
it that, for all practical purposes, his thinking is entirely secularized. And 
secularism, as Dr. Francis P. McMahon showed in A Catholic Looks at the 
W orld, \acks the ultimate certainties indispensable to withstand the pressure 
of the Communistic promise of an earthly economic Utopia at the price of 


freedom to pursue extratemporal values. 
University of Detroit. Ropert C. HARTNETT. 


VALUES FOR SURVIVAL. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Company, 1946. Pp. viii, 314. $3.00. 

Mr. Mumford, in the present collection of papers, addresses, and ‘“‘Letters 
to Germans,” starts out with the assumption that the democracies have lost 
the fighting faith which they need for their survival. They have gone “soft,” 
and Mr. Mumford admonishes them to get “tough” again. Many of his 
arguments can be understood when viewed against the background of the 
times, beginning with the appeasement period. The question is, however, 
whether the author has diagnosed correctly the nature of the evil, and whether 
the remedies which he proposes lead to the result which he desires. 

Mr. Mumford states the evil, as he sees it, in the first of his papers: “For 
we are now confronted with a world-wide political phenomenon, fascism, 
whose deeply malignant character and cancerous spread have changed every 
problem of civilized political existence” (p. 3). That “fascism” was evil, it 
has demonstrated to the sorrow of mankind, but what about bolshevism? 
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The latter is ignored, and the question as to the social and political factors 
behind al/ forms of totalitarianism is not even raised. The way in which 
Mr. Mumford speaks of capitalism would seem to indicate that his own 
political position is far to the “left of center,” and that he is rather unwilling 
to see, in that political corner, the dangers which he denounces so vigorously 
—and rightly—when they come from the other side. A lack of training in 
economics and political science may explain why Mr. Mumford has nothing 
to say about the social and political factors connected with the rise of totali- 
tarianism. He limits himself to denouncing evil, and to exhorting us to fight 
it—in such a repetitious and at times monotonous manner that our principal 
reaction is that we are likely to become tired before becoming convinced. 
As to a possible remedy, Mr. Mumford’s thesis is sterile; there are some 
generalities, but they are meaningless because they are not related to that 
economic and political environment within which they would have to acquire 
flesh and blood. 

There is a greater danger yet in Mr. Mumford’s methods of arguing. His 
essay on “Program for Survival,” dealing with the tasks confronting us after 
the dropping of the atomic bomb, shows that, at times, he is aware of the 
danger of “imitation by opposition,’—of becoming like the enemy one sets 
out to fight. In many another page, however, no heed is paid to that danger. 
For Mr. Mumford the denunciation of the abstract entity “fascism” soon 
becomes the denunciation of “the Germans’’—seen and condemned, as a 
collectivity, in a manner as akin to Nazi philosophy as it is abhorrent to the 
Christian and democratic view of life. When Mr. Mumford comes to grips 
with the Germans, anything goes. His former German friends are lectured 
in a series of letters in which their position is so construed that they are, 
a priori, deprived of any moral case. They must confess, do penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and then, perhaps, in God’s good time “we,” meaning Mr. 
Munford, will forgive them. 

There is confusion even where Mr. Mumford strikes out in the right 
direction, as he does in his addresses on education. His criticism of mechani- 
zation and specialization is telling, but his rejection of metaphysics is possible 
only because he is not honest with himself, and inclined to be content with a 
few small reforms where his own analysis shows the need for a reformatio in 
capite et in membris. His attitude toward religion is condescending at best, 
and, at worst, a caricature. Consider this statement: ‘While the great body 
of Roman Catholics are genuinely loyal to American institutions, despite their 
authoritarian religion, the Church has chosen to ally itself with democracy’s 
chief enemy, fascism. The Roman Catholic priesthood has even taken over 
the typical fascist hoax of making war on popular government by playing up 
the fictitious threat of communism. This is a particularly odious trick in an 
overwhelmingly un-bolshevik country like ours, where the Church is now 
threatened by nothing but its own folly.” That was written in 1938. In 
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1946, he adds this footnote: “Every upholder of democracy must welcome 
unreservedly the present Pope’s post-victory statements on behalf of the 
principles of democratic government. But the world has reason to regret 
that the Vatican made no such encouraging pronouncements when the democ- 
racies were in dire peril and the forces of fascism were still gaining strength” 
(p. 16). 

It would have been well for Mr. Mumford to study the encyclicals Non 
abbiamo bisogno and Mit brennender Sorge, so far as the prewar attitude of 
the Church toward Fascism and Nazism is concerned. An honest study of the 
various pronouncements on peace made by the present Holy Father in the 
course of the war would have convinced him that what Pope Pius demanded 
could be carried out only if the democracies won. At the same time, he should 
have realized that the moral power of the church could not possibly be lined 
up behind a political coalition in which the policies of the democracies could 
be influenced by men like Mr. Mumford, and in which the politics of a 
totalitarian partner have some of the very aspects against which Mr. Mum- 
ford summoned us to a war of survival. 

University of Notre Dame. FERDINAND A. HERMENS. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. By H. Lauterpacht. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 230. $3.00. 
Professor Lauterpacht’s book is important enough from the point of view 

of the problem which is its immediate concern, but it is of equal merit in the 
section on the relation between natural law, the various declarations of the 
Rights of Man, and of international law. Few non-Catholic writers have 
stated the principles of natural law as ably, and defended it as effectively, as 
the author of this book. The following statement is characteristic of his 
compact and persuasive way of writing: “That law of nature is not without 
its sanctions. For it is a factor whose operation shapes the habitual obedience 
which is at the basis of all possible law; it molds the minds of rulers and 
legislators by instilling into them that degree of reasonableness and restraint 
which constitutes the barrier between compliance and rebellion; and no law 
or legal theory can exclude it from the province of judicial interpretation of 
the positive law” (pp. 27-8). These few sentences are sufficient to dispel the 
errors which some writers take entire chapters to develop. The reminder 
that there could not be a declaration of rights, or an international law, with- 
out natural law, may be unnecessary for Catholic readers. It is, however, 
given with such wealth of detail and in such an excellent manner that nobody 
will regret the time given to its study. 

The second and third sections of the book, dealing with the proposed inter- 
national bill of rights and its enforcement, are written with as much dis- 
cernment as the first. They raise crucial questions, however, of which the 
author is aware, but which neither his knowledge nor his ingenuity can quite 
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solve. Lauterpacht realizes how much depends on the existence of sympathetic 
governments willing to respect, and able to enforce a bill of rights. Without 
such governments, all an International Bill of Rights would do is to add to 
the already substantial supply of “‘scraps of paper,” the accumulation of which 
seems to be a specialty of the twentieth century. Lauterpacht rightly insists 
that “despotic government is a magnum latrocinium ... a malum in se” 
(p. 136). But what of Russia? Here the author expresses himself negatively : 
“There is no reason why with the passing of the revolutionary period of 
transition in Russia and with the normalization of international relations the 
use of extraordinary powers inimical to individual freedom should not tend 
to diminish” (p. 15). There is a reason: The character of one-party dictator- 
ship as a “permanent revolution,” in which the ruling group, always feeling 
itself threatened, resorts to preventive war against its enemies, real or 
imagined. 

One wonders whether Lauterpacht would accept this conclusion: That 
democratic governments should establish and respect fundamental rights in 
their own sphere, and consolidate and expand their sphere with all proper 
methods. The record of the-democracies is not without blemish. The Potsdam 
declarations, for example,’ provide that any German may be arrested by the 
occupying powers without habeas corpus; they deal with the property rights 
of German nationals, outside as well as inside that country, in a manner 
denounced by such experts as Professor Borchard of Yale Law School and 
Professor Hanna of Columbia University Law School, as a clear violation of 
international law; they sanction an “orderly and humane transfer” of millions 
of people, a transfer which was bound to become the opposite of orderly and 
humane, and which is in absolute contradiction to the principles for the pro- 
tection of minorities which Lauterpacht himself lays down in an exemplary 
manner (pp. 151-5). On the other hand, the record of the democracies with 
their own citizens is good. Should not that induce us to concentrate upon 
the possibility of consolidating, and if possible extending, the area of demo- 
cratic government? Concentration upon the rights of man is natural at a 
time when these rights have been disregarded so flagrantly by dictatorships. 
These dictatorships came to power, however, because the democracies pre- 
ceding them were too weak. The protection of liberty, then, depends upon the 
establishment of the proper kind of authority. 

One hesitates to terminate the discussion of this scholarly and stimulating 
book upon a note of dissent. Let it be added, then, in conclusion, that where 
Lauterpacht may be held to err, he does so by sharing widespread opinions, 
but that his book exhibits a much greater awareness of possible dangers, and 
is characterized by much more original thought than any similar treatise 


known to this reviewer. 


University of Notre Dame. FERDINAND A. HERMENS. 
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CHINA AND AMERICA. The Story of Their Relations Since 1784. By Foster 
Rhea Dulles. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 
277. $2.75. 

CHINA A MopEL For Europe. By Lewis A. Maverick. San Antonio, Texas: 
Paul Anderson Company, 1946. Pp. xii, 334. $3.00. 

THE CHINESE ConsTITUTION. A Study of Forty Years of Constitution- 
making in China. By Pan Wei-Tung, Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: Institute 
of Chinese Culture, 1945. Pp. xi, 327. $4.00. 

While the relations between Europe and the Far East had their origin 
partly in the missionary work of the Jesuits and other Catholic Orders, partly 
in the curiosity of adventurers or scientists, American contacts with China and 
Japan had in the beginning a purely economic basis. Professor Dulles makes 
it clear, however, that the dispatch to the Far East of the famous “Empress 
of China,” first Canton bound American ship, did not merely net substantial 
profits for the financier Robert Morris and the New York firm of Daniel 
Parker & Company but was also of paramount importance to American 
foreign trade. For it was instrumental in breaking the restrictions Great 
Britain had clamped on all colonial trade and paved the way to the economic 
independence of the young American republic. Thus, August 28, 1784, the 
day the Empress of China set anchor at Canton with a thirteen-gun salute, 
became the birthday of the American open-door policy in the Far East. 
Moreover, the discovery that sea otter furs, one of the “most profitable trade 
objects,” were to be amply obtained on the Northwest coast of America helped 
build a new American empire in the north. And Hawaii first won national 
significance as a way station on the trade route between North America and 
China. 

Mr. Dulles’ book goes on to describe the rise of popular American interest 
in the Orient dating from the time of our first treaty with China, July 3, 
1844. He further reports on the cultural relations between America and 
China since 1830, and on the “dark chapter” of agitation against Chinese 
immigration into the U. S. A. since 1848, which led to a complete break 
in diplomatic relations at the beginning of the twentieth century. In further 
chapters bearing characteristic headlines such as “Manifest Destiny,” ‘“Ad- 
vance and Retreat,” ‘“‘Wartime Allies,” “China and the Peace,” etc., Mr. 
Dulles gives a vivid description of the recent relations between the U. S. A. 
and China up to 1946. The book contains no major errors. It is above all 
extremely readable and suited for popular consumption. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Dulles’ account should lose some of its objectivity 
while dealing with more recent events. Whether the Allies’ decision to bring 
the war first to a decisive conclusion in the European theater was sound 
strategy from the American standpoint, as Mr. Dulles suggests, only the 
future can tell. It seems certain that it was partially responsible for the 
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present dominant position of the Russians both in Eastern Europe and in 
the Far East. And so long as the Chinese Reds, after the communist habit, 
are eager to take orders from Moscow, there is less hope for a durable 
reunification of China in the near future than Mr. Dulles presumes. 

Mr. Maverick’s book, China a Model for Europe, throws little light on 
the interesting question as to whether the institutions of China may be con- 
sidered a model for Europe. The subtitle of the first volume, “China’s 
Economy and Government admired by Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
Europeans,” makes it clear that Mr. Maverick wishes to confine his book 
to a study of the European writings prior to the French Revolution of 1789. 
The latter brought about a change of attitude toward the political system of 
China. The patriarchal pattern of “good old China” seemed obsolete from 
the viewpoint of the democratic Western world. 

Contrary to the subtitle of his book, Mr. Maverick does not concern 
himself exclusively with admirers of China. He mentions nearly all European 
writers on China during the period studied, including those who took a 
skeptical attitude, like Montesquieu and Rousseau, and others who aimed 
solely at a scholarly description of China, like Turgot and the great writers 
among the fathers of the Catholic mission in China since the days of the 
Jesuit Matteo Ricci. 

Such a bibliographic survey might be of great value to the history of science 
provided it were comprehensive and gave an account of the ideas of every 
thinker and his philosophical background as well as of his influence upon 
his time. Mr. Maverick could not possibly accomplish that objective in the 
sixty-one pages devoted to his historical discussion. On the other hand, his 
survey gives all the main trends of European thought on China during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An excellent bibliography should be 
stimulating to future students. 

Two appendices contain selected pieces from the works of Mencius and 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1567-1633). One may doubt the need for including some 
extracts from Mencius. Many complete translations are available, and short 
extracts are often misleading. The translation of some selected pieces of 
the other Chinese thinker will be welcome to students of Chinese culture. 
The same holds true for the fine translation of Quesnay’s “Despotism in 
China” (1767), including the very good introduction (vol. II of the book). 

Dr. Pan Wei-tung’s book, The Chinese Constitution, presents a compre- 
hensive and valuable treatise on the history of constitution-making in China 
since the so-called Hundred Days Reform of 1898, the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-1905, and the promise of a constitution given by the dowager Empress 
Tzii-hsi on September 1, 1906. It conveys a picture of continuous frustra- 
tion. The famous charter of Nineteen Articles of November 2, 1911, went 
into effect on paper only. The “final draft” of the constitution, the so-called 
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Double Five-Constitution of May 5, 1936, fared no better. Dr. Pan says 
(p. 63) that the plan to submit this “final draft to a People’s Congress was 
shattered to pieces when the first Japanese cannon rumbled over the Marco 
Polo Bridge twenty miles from Peiping.” But even today, no definitively 
adopted constitution exists in China. The reason for this is to be sought 
neither in the impact of the Chinese-Japanese War, nor, as Dr. Pan also 
assumes (p. 139), in the Westernization of the many constitutions proclaimed 
in the past. It lies rather in the Confucian conception of government based 
on virtue rather than law, and the traditional organization of Chinese society 
along more or less loosely connected small units averse to interference from 
the state. This self-government through small units must not be mistaken 
for democracy as Dr. Pan (p. 133) and others do. 

On pages 64-132 Dr. Pan gives an interesting analysis of the Five-Power 
(Double-Five) Constitution that is based on Dr. Sun’s San Min chu I, and 
of the people’s Political Council (November 12, 1943). The latter is a 
semi-legislative, provisory organ created “to bridge the gap between the Gov- 
ernment and the people” (p. 132) or, as we may put it, to bridge the gap 
between the unconstitutional situation of today and (the future) legislative 
body. 

Students of Chinese Constitution will find particularly useful the compre- 
hensive appendices (pp. 145-313) containing the principal public laws, and 
the bibliography (pp. 14-322), in addition to which they may consult the 
bibliography in Jean Escarra’s Le Droit Chinois (pp. 490 ff.). 

Columbia University. Ortro PFEIFFENBERGER. 


THE CHALLENGE OF WorLD COMMUNISM. By Hamilton Fish. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xiii, 224. $2.50. 

Americans have been given the opportunity more than once to study the 
insidious strategy of Totalitarian Communism which challenges the basic 
civil freedoms and has already ensnared one half of the European continent. 
Recently Mr. Hamilton Fish was appointed to investigate the works of this 
enemy of our security. He reports his findings in the book under review. 

There is a Communist Chieftain, Sphinx-like, a “man of steel,” the 
“brilliant leader and teacher of the party, the greatest strategist of the 
Socialist Revolution”—which is his cause and for which, he says, will be 
devoted “all my strength, all my faculties, and if need be, all my blood, to the 
very last drop.” For this purpose the agents of the Polithureau are sent forth 
over the face of the globe to bring men under the Red Flag, “the flag of the 
revolutionary class” and their “only flag,” as their chief emissary in our 
land brazenly proclaims. Trained in the strategy of Lenin “to use any ruse, 
dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful method, concealment, and veiling of truth,” 
and imbued with the diplomacy of Stalin—Words must have no relation 
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to action’”—they are pledged to the violent destruction of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Religion must go, private ownings must be abrogated, the expression of 
personal opinion must be silenced, the leaden cloud of material despotism 
must brood over the world. 

This is the goal, but the attaining of it runs a devious path. Where possible 
Communism adopts the ruthless method of “liquidation” as in Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland. When this is not opportune the process used in 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia is followed: calumniation of the leaders 
of freedom as traitors and Fascist conspirators; proclamation of a program 
for freedom, democracy, justice to the common man. When the lie has 
worked and the promises have received the reward of trusted power, spring 
the trap and proceed to the real purpose. 

The agents of the Polithureau are here with their orders from the Chieftain 
to be “fully equipped to take the direction of future class wars in the United 
States.” Mr. Foster has explicitly proclaimed that they are “most assuredly” 
opposed to our republican form of government. By prattle about Democracy, 
Peace, cooperation of labor and capital, old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance, they have already gained strategic positions in labor unions, youth 
movements, the armed forces and even the Sunday School. What they have 
then done to promote Communistic indoctrination is a matter of record; it 


runs true to the world plan. 
Weston College, Mass. James L. Monks. 


THE ABsoLUTE WEAPON. Atomic Power and World Order. By Frederick 
S. Dunn, Bernard Brodie, Arnold Wolfers, Percy E. Corbett, William 
T. R. Fox. Edited by Bernard Brodie. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1946. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

The title of the book suggests that it is another exposition of the extremist 
views on the atomic bomb which were the first response of American public 
opinion to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It conveys the idea that there is no 
possible defense against this devastating weapon. This radical proposition is, 
however, still a moot question among the experts. An influential school of 
military thought continues to take comfort in what Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
has called ‘“‘the historical truth that, at least up to this time, there has never 
vet been a weapon against which man has been unable to devise a counter- 
weapon or a defence.”’ Those who deny the applicability of this doctrine to 
the atomic bomb form only a minority among the high-ranking military 
officers. Mr. Brodie belongs to the latter school. As a matter of fact, he 
doubts whether the alleged historical truth be accurate at all. A careful 
reading of the history of military technology shows, Mr. Brodie maintains, 
that the supposedly satisfactory answer to many modern weapons has merely 
“diminished or qualified” the effectiveness of the latter. This observation on 
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the limitations of the so-called adequate defense seems to be well justified. 
However, it is apt to refute at the same time the thesis, suggested by the 
title of the book, that there is a qualitative difference, with regard to defense, 
between the atomic bomb and other modern weapons. 

However, extremist assertions are not generally characteristic of the present 
book, nor of Mr. Brodie’s own contributions in particular. The authors are 
to be commended for the cautious and sober way in which they examine the 
military and political implications of the atomic bomb as well as the generally 
proposed solutions of the awe-inspiring problems which it poses. Accordingly, 
their conclusions have the great merit of being sound rather than spectacular. 

Mr. Dunn sets the tone for the following discussions by warning in the 
introduction against a “simple formula which would offer repose to men’s 
minds while opening up new vistas of unruffled prosperity.”” He puts us on 
our guard especially against the purely ‘‘mechanical answers” which the 
physical scientists, owing to their professional outlook, are all too prone to 
give “to the probiem of how to control this new and terrifying force.” 
The same realistic spirit pervades Mr. Brodie’s analysis of the military 
aspects of the atomic bomb in chapters I and II as well as the following 
chapters by Messrs. Wolfers and Corbett on the atomic bomb in Soviet- 
American relations and on its effect on international organization respectively. 
It predominates also in the concluding chapter by Mr. Fox on the interna- 
tional control of atomic weapons. 

This attitude rules out any scheme based on the pattern of a world govern- 
ment. In fact, the authors not only consider any such solution unattainable, 
but declare the very propagation of it under the present conditions dangerous 
as well. Mr. Wolfers insists that “the Russians have shown themselves more 
suspicious of the agitation for world government, under way here and in 
Britain, than of our atomic monopoly or our atomic secrets.” The deliberations 
in the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations amply testify to the 
correctness of this view. Whether we like it or not, we have therefore to seek 
for a solution within the existing framework of the international community. 
This is the task the fulfillment of which the present authors try to advance 
by examining and weighing against one another the merits and faults of an 
outlawry of the atomic bomb by a multilateral agreement and the enforcement 
of the agreement by a system of control in the more or less traditional 
forms of international law. However, in this respect, too, they refuse to 
indulge in historically unwarranted illusions about the effectiveness of a 
purely institutional guarantee. In point of fact, they are inclined to rely more 
on the fear of retaliation in kind consequent upon a multiple possession of the 
atomic bomb than on any legal safeguards. 

The book thus seems to be a counsel of despair. However, it cannot be held 
against the authors if they state what is a fact, that there is no panacea 
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against the dangers which are threatening a world drunk with pride over 
its technical achievements. Moreover, the refutation of sterile and harmful 
illusions can be expected to help us realize the basically moral nature of the 
problem with which we are faced. In such realization there would even lie 
a hope. For throughout history it was primarily not institutions but men 
and the moral forces working in them that prevented mankind from going 
to the utmost limits of its destructive capacities. 
New School for Social Research, New York. EricH Huta. 


EDUCATION 


PuBLic RELATIONS FOR COLLEGES AND Universities. A Manual of 
Practical Procedure. By Christopher Edgar Persons. Stanford University, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 61. $2.00. 

The author is a professional public relations man and ‘“‘a consultant on 
public relations to Western educational institutions.””’ Though the book is 
practical in intent and fact, yet principles are not neglected. 

Lincoln is tellingly brought in as one who understood the principles and 
the importance of good public relations and who, in retrospect, had startling 
success in the practice. He did this in the midst of a bitter and all-important 
struggle and in an age which had made a formal study neither of the principles 
nor the practice. He was convinced he was right. He was convinced the 
issue was of living and permanent importance to the nation and to humanity. 
He knew that what he himself deeply believed to be right and fitting would 
not, of itself, automatically, get into the minds and hearts of men in the 
mass; that it must be conveyed to them. He sensed that persons, above all 
other ways and means, constituted the means of reaching men and of aiding 
them to right judgments and just attitudes on great issues. 

The author points out that “...the American people believe intensely 
in the power and value of education as an instrument for bettering the lives 
of their children and improving the status of mankind. The past and present 
public relations of educational institutions as a group may at least claim 
credit for this approbation and for the financial and moral support that go 
with it” (p. 8). 

Insisting, as Mr. Thomas J. Ross, the well-known Catholic public relations 
counsel has often insisted, that good public relations will not take care of 
themselves but must be planned, the author places the chief responsibility 
squarely on the shoulders of the chief administrative officer of the educational 
institution. Esse, non videri may be taken to express the author’s concept of 
the most important element in good public relations. But, he insists (and for 
this the chief administrative officer is responsible), unless the people, the 
neighbors in an educational “area of prestige” are convinced of the institution’s 
merit and significance, the institution has failed in its full duty. That full 
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duty includes conveying its raison d’ étre to the very public in the midst of 
which it lives and breathes, and must justify its being. 

The author’s preoccupation with persons as the chief means of achieving 
the purpose is reminiscent of Newman’s contention that a university exists 
to put ideas and personalities in circulation through a wide extent of territory. 
“Advertising,” “publicity,” “publicity campaigns,” “column inches’ fall into 
secondary significance and the status of subordinate, and sometimes of dubious 
means. These subordinate and secondary means are discussed under such 
headings as “Instruments and Objectives,” “Launching,” “Group Activities,” 
“Operations,” and ‘Continuous Growth.” 

The book will prove of interest to college and university administrators, 
public relations officials, and to all those who consider it wishful thinking 
to believe that activities, even very good activities, will publicize themselves, 
without rhyme or reason and without planning. 

This slender and useful treatment of public relations in a limited field 
joins the large and growing mass of treatments of the general and specific 
topics to appear in the decades since the First World War. The last five 
years have sharpened awareness of the need for such treatments. 

He who would get out a similar manual for the use of Catholic educational 
institutions would do Catholic education in the United States a service. 

University of Santa Clara, California. EDWARD SHIPSEY. 


Henry BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTion. By Richard Em- 
mons Thursfield. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 
315. Paper $3.00; cloth $3.75. 

Mr. Thursfield has made a careful and well-documented study of one of 
the earlier and most important of American educational periodicals with the 
purpose of making a “significant contribution to the history of education as 
a part of social and intellectual history.” It is a detailed record of the 
establishment and maintenance, the editorial policy, scope and scholarship, 
along with an evaluative analysis of the content of the famous 4 merican 
Journal of Education, which was begun in August, 1855, by the eminent 
“Scholar of the American Educational Awakening,” as Henry Barnard has 
been called. To the herculean task of editing this Journal, Barnard brought 
his more than fourteen years of experience as the leader of the public-school 
“revival” in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

At the time when Barnard’s Journal appeared, teaching was struggling to 
maintain a foothold as a profession. Teaching standards and preparation 
were generally inferior. Barnard hoped that the Journal might serve as a 
“reservoir of professional literature” readily available as a means of “‘in- 
service” training of teachers. Although there were local and state educational 
journals already established, Barnard’s was the pioneer on a national basis, 


and was decidedly more comprehensive in its content. 
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Thursfield emphasizes in several places Barnard’s concept of the “essential 

unity of all educational effort”—a re-echo of Thomistic educational theory, 
and a vanguard of the modern Experimentalists’ “Integration.” Kindergarten 
through higher education, academic and technical education, with even a 
section on nursing education were included from time to time. Also, in an 
effort to make teaching a harmonious professional corps, Barnard judiciously 
sought to avoid all sectionalism. This was especially trying during the Civil 
War period. However, he sought to “. . . leave the work of controversy to 
those who have more taste for it than we have and shall labor diligently” to 
provide professionally significant information for teachers. In an era when 
Know-Nothingism and anti-Catholic sentiment ran rampant, and appeared 
like a thread in the writings of even such an eminent educator as Horace 
Mann, Barnard persisted in this same tenor of professional equanimity. 
Thursfield notes that, while no American Catholic educators were honored 
in the Journal, an article was included on “Catholic Educational Establish- 
ments in the United States,” in the second volume. Furthermore, it is to be 
commented upon that although agreeing with the Protestant German von 
Raumer on most issues, Barnard excepted the latter’s criticism of the Jesuits, 
and inserted a chapter in praise of Jesuit educational methods of teaching and 
discipline. Elsewhere Thursfield states that Barnard provided information 
on education in Catholic countries of Europe, and “consistently included 
accounts of the important contributions made by the Catholic religious 
teaching orders,” along with biographical accounts of prominent European 
Catholic educators. Thus, in the third volume of the Journal, an article on 
the Christian brothers credits them with being members of the pioneer pro- 
fessional school for teacher-training in Europe. 

The Journal is a treasure house for scholars in the area of comparative 
education. Thursfield records in detail the monumental work of Barnard in 
translating from the works of German educational historians such as von 
Raumer. While Barnard included information on Catholic education and 
educators in Europe, it is true that the space given to Protestant, notably, 
Prussian German educators was proportionately greater. This may have 
been due to a paucity of available source material, or to the fact that 
Prussian educators were considerably more self-laudatory and less reticent 
in broadcasting their achievements than those in Catholic German and 
Catholic Central European countries—in the nineteenth as well as twentieth 
centuries. Barnard had the true scholar’s spirit of universality, when he held 
that “there should be no isolation in the realm of educational ideas.” As a 
practical result of Barnard’s reports, along with those of Mann and Stowe, 
American education adopted many of the educational theories and practices 


of European countries. 
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Barnard’s Journal exerted directive leadership in various phases of Amer- 
ican education. Thursfield finds that Barnard’s surveys of then current con- 
ditions and trends in educational psychology, methodology, and philosophy in 
American education are often overshadowed by his historical research. It 
should not be forgotten that for educators in the nineteenth century, the 
Journal was a useful messenger of current educational practices. The Journal 
is a valuable source for information on the development of psychology applied 
to education in the early and mid-nineteenth-century America, and especially 
for tracing the influence of Pestalozzianism upon educational methods. 
Thursfield summarizes this, ““Barnard’s Journal reflected the changing educa- 
tional scene and the changing concepts of education in the United States 
from 1855 to 1881, and during those years and afterwards the Journal 
played its part in establishing the pattern of American education.” Barnard 
was one of the active pioneers in calling for a more “practical”’ and vocational 
education, and in recognizing the need for scientific and technical education 
at the college level. He advocated making education more truly democratic 
by bringing it closer to the people through the media of evening opportunity 
classes, and such extra-school agencies as museums, lectures, and libraries. 
He realized that increased democracy in school attendance was dependent 
upon effective compulsory attendance laws, and child-labor laws, and worked 
for their legislation and enforcement, through the pages of the Journal. 

Thursfield made a careful documentary study to determine the extent of 
the influence that the Journal had upon American educators, by means of 
tabulating subscription lists. He found that “subscribers to the Journal 
formed an imposing group representative of the educational leadership of 
the United States in the nineteenth century.” However, few classroom 
teachers (the group Barnard wished especially to reach) were financially 
able to subscribe. The Journal had a widespread influence in foreign coun- 
tries, and thus had a reciprocal effect, in providing European and Latin- 
American school leaders with information concerning educational trends in 
the United States. Later educational historians such as Paul Monroe and 
Ellwood P. Cubberley acknowledge their great debt to Barnard. The Journal 
is credited with influencing such twentieth-century educational periodicals as 
School and Society and Pedagogical Seminary. 

In an age which overemphasizes ad absurdum the statistical and experi- 
mental approach in educational research, this complete and scholarly treatise 
calls to mind a neglected method of educational research—namely, the his- 
torical method. Modern American educators have been too disdainful of 
the rich treasury of past experience in educational theories and practices. 
Fewer dissertations and studies are published today in the field of educational 
history than in any other. The thousands of pages of educational history in 
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the American Journal of Education uphold Barnard’s conviction that educa- 
tors could gain guidance and inspiration from the past. The Journal devoted 
almost one third of the space of its thirty-one volumes to educational history, 
American and foreign. Perhaps this commendable reminder of the lost art of 
historical research in the field of Education may serve as a source of inspira- 
tion to call forth more endeavors in this direction. If so, this treatise will 
have accomplished a praiseworthy result. 

Marquette University. HELEN C. LAHEY. 


HISTORY 
PROPHETS AND Peop tes. Studies in Nineteenth Century Nationalism. By 

Hans Kohn. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. 213. $2.50. 

The name of Hans Kohn has become synonymous with the scholarly study 
of the idea of nationalism. He has devoted separate volumes to the investiga- 
tion of the origin and growth of nationalism in major political areas: the 
Far East, what he calls the “hither”? East, and Christian Europe, including 
the cradle of Christianity in Israel. 

In this shorter volume he presents five studies of individual nationalists 
representing five different nations in the last century: the Englishman John 
Stuart Mill, the Frenchman Jules Michelet, the Italian Giuseppe Mazzini, 
the German Heinrich von Treitschke, and the Russian Fyodor Mikhailovich 
Dostoevsky. The book grew out of five lectures delivered at Northwestern 
University in July, 1945. Nearly one fourth of the volume consists of notes, 
abounding in bibliographical references and quotations. ‘These, in conjunc- 
tion with a careful index, render this slender publication highly useful to the 
student of nationalism. 

The chief reason for representing Mill as a nationalist is his identification 
of nationality and the state, his championing of the idea of the nation-state, 
and his espousal of the principle of the self-determination of nations. Kohn 
pays tribute to Lord Acton for detecting from the beginning the danger in- 
herent in the ideal of the nation-state. Acton foresaw that such identification 
exaggerated the value of nationality and gave it an unwarranted priority 
cver deeper and more fundamental political values such as human liberty. 
A state should be based on basic human values. So based, all states would 
have a great community of interest. Nationality, on the other hand, sets up 
conflicting interests as the objects of state action among the nations of the 
world. Moreover—and this was the phase of the problem which alarmed 
Acton—the identification of nation and state calls for the intrusion of poli- 
tical power in the realm of culture. Acton denied that nationality belonged 
properly to the political sphere, which he wished to limit as much as possible. 
He considered that a political system which could not serve men of different 
nationalities condemned itself. 
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The truth seems to lie midway between the doctrines of Mill and Acton. 
The elements of nationality (common language, common beliefs, common 
cultural heritage) certainly facilitate the establishment and operation of a 
common political system. Diversity of language and beliefs and cultural heri- 
tage assuredly constitute barriers to political cooperation. They are streams 
to be forded, however, rather than walls to be erected of set purpose. 

Michelet and von Treitschke, contrasting widely in many other ways, 
belong together as nationalists who used the medium of historical writing 
to exalt the superiority of their respective peoples over all others. Although 
von Treitschke’s laudation of the Prussian “garrison state” typifies the most 
destructive nationalism in Western civilization, it is well to remember that 
France has been infected with the same national pride of “race.” Emotion 
has supplanted reason on both sides of the Rhine. 

Mazzini was an emotionalist of a different stamp. His concept of the 
mission of Italy was grandiose and fantastic, but Italy by itself never had 
the power to embark upon such an imaginary “mission.” The Italian people 
as a whole have shown far too much sense to take very seriously the national- 
istic crusades of Mazzini and his cruder twentieth-century counterpart, 
Mussolini. The latter succeeded only in “leading” his people to disaster, 
without being able to lead them to any triumphs of power. Mazzini, in effect, 
was the most deluded of nineteenth-century nationalists. 

In many ways the study of Dostoevsky will evoke the most interest of 
the five national spokesmen under examination in this volume. To begin with, 
it should be noted that Mazzini was not alone among the representatives of 
European thought in the last century in envisaging the expansion of Russian 
influence as the coming peril to Europe. Kohn describes superbly the ‘“am- 
bivalent” feelings of nineteenth-century Russians toward Europe. On the 
one hand, many of them “were filled with sincere admiration for the rich 
and progressive civilization of the West.” They frankly recognized the back- 
wardness of Russia compared to the more advanced peoples of the Continent. 
On the other hand, they realized how far Russia overshadowed these nations 
in size and potentialities. Moreover, men like Mazzini, Treitschke, de Mais- 
tre and Carlyle, each with his own axe to grind, mercilessly laid bare the 
shortcomings of European social and political developments. Westernizers in 
Russia more or less ignored these European critics of Europe. But they gave 
a handle to Russian nationalists. 

Dostoevsky was among those who idealized Russia in contrast to the 
“decadent” nations of Europe. He turned his back on the unfolding demo- 
cratic political forms of France and England and America and reasserted a 
deep mystical faith in the semi-Asiatic autocracy of Tsarist Russia. Rous- 
seau’s idealization of “the noble savage” played straight into Dostoevsky’s 
hands. “What wonder,” writes Kohn, “that the Russian nationalists regarded 
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rapturously the Russian peasant, the common folk, as a superior type com- 
pared with the bourgeois of the West? Their enthusiasm was the greater, the 
less they knew of the real life and mind of the masses. . . . Russian nationalists 
used concepts borrowed from Europe to idealize and mobilize everything Rus- 
sian against Europe.”’ The Russian Slavophiles borrowed German romanticist 
Pan-German guns and turned them not only against what the Germans con- 
sidered the West, but against Germany itself. 

Kohn points out another dilemma in Russian thought. Russians had to 
face the issue between liberty and order. Instead of attempting to compose 
these two requirements of political society through proper political institution- 
alization, they “saved” both ends by totally separating the ideal and the real. 
They talked and wrote about the vision of freedom and brotherly love in a 
society without force or constraint, “the ideal of primitive Christianity and 
of communist anarchism.” But in practice they adopted the existing political 
order of unlimited autocracy. It requires no imagination to see how all this 
illuminates the workings of the present-day Soviet mind. When Molotov at 
San Francisco posed as the spokesman for “human rights,” we were flab- 
bergasted by the complete contrast between his verbiage and the actualities 
of Soviet politics. Apparently their nineteenth-century nationalists habituated 
the Russians to this divorce between the conceptual and actual politica! 
orders. 

University of Detroit. RoBert C. HartTNetrT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM MeEpiEVAL Sources. By 
Clarissa P. Farrar and Austin P. Evans. (Records of Civilization Sources 
and Studies XX XIX.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiii, 534. $7.50. 

The editors of this volume, listing the translations into English of medieval 
literary source materials—nearly four thousand items in all—are to be con- 
gratulated on the carefully planned delimitation of their field of endeavor. 
Thus, the work is restricted to the translations of literary sources, with a 
future volume promised which will compile the official documents of the 
medieval period. The audience envisaged is twofold: the general student, and 
the scholar, who may wish either to collect a critical bibliograpny of trans- 
lations on a given author or work, or to determine the fields in which further 
translation is desirable. In their understanding of the term “medieval,” the 
editors have chosen to be arbitrary rather than technical and they include all 
the important materials written between Constantine and the year 1500. As 
to limits of space, they choose an area roughly inclusive of Europe, Northern 
Africa and Western Asia, but they insist on allowing themselves some leeway 
to include other important documents. The editors realize that an all-inclusive 
work might have certain advantages but their researches over a period of 
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fifteen years convinced them of the desirability of making a somewhat selective 
bibliography. The vast extent of the field covered, which includes translations 
from Latin, Greek, Arabic, Persian, Irish, Icelandic, French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian and Portuguese necessarily demanded the work of a large coop- 
erating group of scholars. The details given on each translation do not pretend 
to be exhaustively critical and the editors have contented themselves with a 
brief indication of the content of little-known works, analysis of volumes con- 
taining several important treatises, listing of various editions or reprints of a 
given translation and an explanation of the relationship between such, with 
some suggestion of the critical problems involved and some information rela- 
tive to a fuller discussion of the questions at issue. By translations they mean 
full versions, ignoring paraphrases and adaptations except where no adequate 
translation exists. For fields such as that on Dante or Chaucer, on which a 
vast amount of work has been done, reference is made to the standard biblio- 
graphies on their works. This volume includes translations done up to and 
including the fall of 1942. 

In the establishment of these standards the editors have not permitted them- 
selves to be confined if circumstances, such as the intrinsic merit of a specific 
work, should demand inclusion. The phrases with which they limit the ex- 
haustiveness of the work are striking and merit quotation, for a clear under- 
standing of what the editors intend the book to accomplish. Thus, they aim 
to produce “‘a reasonably accurate guide” to existing translations; acknowledg- 
ing the need for information on what works have been translated and the 
relative value of different versions, they say that this work is expected “in 
some measure to supply this lack.” Other remarks of the same tenor are: 
“some suggestion of the critical problems involved . . . substantially all trans- 
iations” within their limits of time and space have been listed, but these 
limits “have not been sharply drawn.” It will be important to keep such 
limitations in mind for a fair appraisal of the work. The only point which 
might cause some regret is the decision to exclude “medieval English vernacu- 
lar translations from Latin or other continental sources . . . [as being] intel- 
ligible only té the reader with special training.” However, it must be ad- 
mitted that this restriction makes the work more generally useful to the non- 
technical students who have no accurate acquaintance save with modern 
English. 

A perusal of the entries is illuminating since it shows us the vast amount 
of translation that has already been done into English and there is probably 
no other source than this volume from which we could glean such informa- 
tion. From this point of view, the book is invaluable. Admirers of Chesterton 
will be delighted to know that that twentieth-century knight of arms wrote 
an introduction to Moncrieff’s translation of the Song of Roland. One sig- 
nificant omission applies to the items on Boethius. Mention ought to have 
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been made of W. E. Houghton, Jr., “English Translations of Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century,” Yale Dissertation, 
unpublished, 1931. This work shows that the translation listed in item 708, 
credited to “I.T.” (1609) was merely seen through the press by “I.T.” 
(probably John Thorie) and was really written by Michael Walpole, S.J, 
younger brother of Blessed Henry Walpole, S.J., martyred in 1595. At the 
time, no Jesuit could append his name to a book published in London. Cf. 
H. R. Patch, The Tradition of Boethius, (1935) 81 and D.N.B. XX (1909). 
A cursory check of the index back to the entries reveals two slight errors 
in that entry 470 is there applied to Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., and 471 to Fr. 
Erich Przywara, S.J., when they should be the other way around. 

A search among some favorite authors reveals the fact that only part of 
the Policraticus and none of the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury have been 
translated. Also noteworthy is the absence of any large amount of John the 
Scot in English. Surprising indeed is the absence of a version of the letters 
of Lupus of Ferriéres, one of the finest monuments of Carolingian humanism. 
Cassiodorus is represented only by selections from his letters by Hodgkins, 
though a version of the Jnstitutiones is soon to be published. The valuable 
ietters of St. Gregory the Great which portray Roman administrative genius 
combined with a thoroughly medieva! point of view would well repay the 
labors of an annotated translation. Many such lacunae will be supplied in 
regard to the Latin and Greek Fathers in the new series now appearing, “The 
Fathers of the Church,” under the direction of the Cosmopolitan Science 
and Art Service, New York. 

Fordham University. Epwin A. QUAIN. 


A History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Volume VI. By Fernand Mourret, 
S.S. Translated by Newton Thompson, $.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 
1945. Pp. viii, 656. $4.00. 

To have brought this worthwhile work within the reach of a much wider 
circle of readers is a service for which Father Thompson deserves great 
credit. There is no change in the contents of Fr. Mourret’s well-known 
study. It is the story of the Catholic Renaissance of the seventeenth century, 
followed by a discussion of the struggle against heresy and unbelief of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The author is at his best in dealing 
with the two obstinate and dangerous evils, Gallicanism and Jansenism, 
which were attacking the Church from within throughout the period. His 
treatment of the Age of Enlightenment, with its antireligious thinking, and 
its towering personalities bent upon destroying the Church, is less compre- 
hensive, yet the mind of the reader is prepared, in a way that may be termed 
adequate, for the catastrophic events of the French Revolution. It is not 
surprising that Father Mourret focuses the attention of the reader on the 
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Church in France. His natural interests as an outstanding scholar of that 
country, as well as the special importance of the movements which arose in 
France during these two centuries, offer ample justification for what might 
appear at first glance to be a lack of true proportion. 

There are minor faults which may be noted. At times the reader finds 
himself wishing that the translator had been less slavish in the way he turned 
the French into English. Awkward phrasing and poorly chosen words are 
features which annoy occasionally and are due to the translator’s excessively 
rigid adherence to the French text. There are a few slips which cause con- 
fusion in the sense. For example, on page 17 “Baronius” should read “‘Bellar- 
mine” (n. 13), and on page 349 the word “siécle” should not be translated 
“article.” Such lapses, however, are rare occurrences, and in general the 
translating has been done with painstaking care. 

A defect, which is really serious, rises from the fact that no effort has 
been made to bring the study up to date. This is not intended as a criticism 
of Father Thompson’s work. He has obviously set himself to the task of 
translating, nothing more, whereas a revision of Father Mourret’s work is 
really called for. So many important contributions to our knowledge of the 
events and persons here treated have been made by scholars during the last 
three decades, that a mere reproduction of what was written in the beginning 
of the century is bound to appear unscientific from the historian’s point of 
view. A single illustration will suffice to indicate how seriously this defect 
impairs the value of the volume. Much of the space in the book is taken 
up with discussion of papal action, yet the historian will look in vain for 
a single reference to Pastor’s History of the Popes. Father Mourret leaned 
heavily on the work of Ranke, because he did not have Pastor’s volumes, 
but Catholic historians in 1946 can hardly be expected to be satisfied with 
conclusions based upon Ranke’s findings, since they know the superiority of 
Pastor’s studies in the same field. Similar illustrations could be multiplied 
indefinitely to show that the present volume is not scientifically up to date. 

Weston College, Mass. F. O. Corcoran. 


Mayor TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH History. By Francis X. Curran, 

S.J. New York: America Press, 1946. Pp. xviii, 198. $2.50. 

Father Curran has essayed only an outline of the institutional development 
of the various Christian churches in the United States. He has depended 
solely on secondary sources. In these characteristics he does not differ much 
from the other historians who have attempted to catalogue the varieties of 
religious experience, many and marvelous as they have been, of his fellow 
Americans. What is different about this book is that in it American Chris- 
tianity is, for the first time, surveyed by a Catholic. The attempt itself is 
to be praised and the author is to be commended for the usable compendium 
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he has given us. We have reason to hope for a deeper, more intensive study 
of this very complex field from his hands. 

In discussing the origins of the Protestant revolt, Father Curran places 
strong emphasis on political and economic causes. The reader could get the 
impression that capitalism caused the Reformation, a reversal of the Weber 
hypothesis that the Reformation caused capitalism. To the reviewer a more 
reasonable view, and one that has the support of two such antagonists as 
Doctor H. M. Robertson and Father James Brodrick, is that which considers 
the capitalistic spirit to have arisen from the material conditions of civiliza- 
tion, from the fact that Europe for the first time had some spare change. 
This situation demanded certain ideological adjustments on the part of all 
Christians. It is highly probable that Calvinism provided a climate of opinion 
favorable to capitalistic endeavor, but the names Fugger and Medici indicate 
that the manipulation of money did not necessitate secession from Rome. A 
too heavily economic interpretation fails to do justice to the situation and 
may turn out to be a broken reed when used for apologetic purposes. 

The author gravely doubts whether American institutions owe anything to 
the influence that goes under the name “Puritan.” These doubts he shares 
with reputable scholars. However there would seem to be a danger in con- 
fusing the actual behavior of certain Puritans with possible influences that 
may have stemmed from their way of thinking. The Puritan desired security. 
Not being able to achieve it by reason, he willed himself into it. But even 
this essentially voluntaristic sect felt the need of rationalization. The gift 
of regeneration was an arbitrary one but, if it were given too arbitrarily, 
too capriciously, it would destroy the great desideratum, security. So the 
Godhead was covenanted with in an almost do ut des contract and limits 
were nominated in the bond beyond which even the omnipotent God, being 
just and reasonable, could not go. But if men covenant with God, why not 
with their superiors, with their equals? The transfer from the theological 
to the secular was natural. The Covenant of Grace evolved into the Church 
Covenant, the Church Covenant into the social compact. This concept of 
limited power in the interests of personal security was, it is true, highly 
restricted in its application and whatever of democracy there was in early 
New England could properly be called, in Schneider’s phrase, a “democracy 
of the elect.” With the progressive secularization of American culture, how- 
ever, the theological implications of the term, “election,” were dropped and 
the idea, taking on a geographical connotation, expanded to include, at least 
theoretically, all the inhabitants of the United States, a view propounded by 
Bancroft with considerable eloquence. The concept of limited power is, of 
course, 2 commonplace of American constitutional development. 

The reviewer would also differ with Father Curran on the demise of 
Protestant Christianity in the United States. If a workable definition of the 
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term “Protestant” is one who rejects the authority of the Roman Church, 
a definition the author favors, many of his fellow citizens subscribe to that 
rejection and at the same time do not embrace infidelity. They merely do not 
join churches. 

But these are matters of opinion. Within the scope he set himself the 
author has chronicled the colorful story of the American churches, of all 
those who claim to be followers of Him Who came that all might be one, 
that there might be one sheepfold and one Shepherd. 

New York City. Vincent C. HopkINs. 


Tue CaTHoLic CHURCH IN THE Diocese OF VINCENNES, 1847-1877. 
By Sister Mary Carol Schroeder, O.S.F. (Vol. XXXV of The Catholic 
University of America Studies in American Church History, edited by 
Peter Guilday and John Tracy Ellis.) Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1946. Pp. 277. 


Anyone who has visited the old cathedral at Vincennes, or who has been a 
guest at St. Meinrad’s Seminary or at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College or at 
Notre Dame, will find this volume especially interesting. The trying years 
of the Church during the third quarter of the last century in Indiana are here 
presented in objective detail. Being objective was at times not too easy for the 
writer, we may assume, but under the skilled guidance of the editors of the 
series this was achieved. 

Naturally, the main emphasis was placed upon the administration of 
Maurice de St. Palais, bishop during the years from 1849 to 1877. However, 
the work of the former bishop, Stephen Bazin, 1847-1848, receives detailed 
consideration, since his position was indeed a difficult one. Bazin’s predecessor, 
Celestine de la Hailandiére, was a man whose work was hard to evaluate, 
but Sister Mary Carol has done very well. Although Hailandiére stated 
frequently that he wished to resign, he seemed very unwilling to give up his 
position when Rome took him at his word and appointed Bazin as Bishop 
of Vincennes. The latter’s short administration was a constant trial, during 
which he received much criticism and little consolation. 

Accordingly, Bishop Bazin’s vicar-general, Father de St. Palais, designated 
as administrator by Bazin and later appointed bishop by Pius LX, encountered 
many problems. It was very difficult to train a native clergy; the priests who 
came from Europe often seemed unable to understand the needs of the 
frontiersmen; at times the Nativist movement and the friction connected with 
the operation of parochial schools caused a great deal of concern; the issue 
of emancipation and the other conflicts associated with the Civil War gravely 
threatened the Catholic solidarity of the diocese. However, the almost un- 
believable sacrifices and contributions constantly being made by the religious 
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orders of men and women encouraged ‘the bishop and increased the resources 
of the struggling diocese. 

In this outstanding study, the footnotes show that manuscripts from many 
archives were freely used, as well as newspapers, periodicals, and the standard 
secondary works. The volume is a definite credit to the author and to the 


editors concerned. 


Loyola University, Chicago. PAuL KINIERY. 


HistoricaAL Recorps AND StupiEs, XXXV. Edited by Very Reverend 
Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D. New York: United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, 1946. Pp. 157. 

The longer articles in the volume are concerned with four quite different 
topics. Professor Hoffman of Fordham University presents an analysis of the 
constitutional theories of Orestes Brownson; several authorities on early 
New York history debate the question as to which is the oldest Catholic 
church structure in the city; various delicate phases of the ‘Italian Problem” 
in the United States from 1880 to 1900 are discussed; and finally, the Master 
of Arts thesis of the Reverend George A. Tiffany, entitled The Church and 
the Frontier in the Old Northwest, 1699 to 1812, is presented in its entirety. 
It is the first thesis accepted by St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 
Since the founder of the Historical Society was Archbishop Corrigan, who 
was also the builder of Dunwoodie Seminary, it was natural that the first 
thesis, at least, should be so honored. 

The merits of the thesis are very evident, and deserve further comment 
here. In general, Father Tiffany is maintaining, among other things, that 
Turner and others failed to give due credit for the work of the missionaries, 
who preceded the so-called pioneers; he further argues that the French 
Catholics in particular have not been sufficiently recognized for their efforts 
in the west. The influence of the Catholic Church on the frontier is stressed, 
as well as its contributions in the field of education. Since this reviewer studied 
as a graduate student under Professor Paxson at the University of Wisconsin, 
the detailed commentary upon Paxson’s point of view was especially interest- 
ing. Possibly the impression was given in the thesis that Paxson believed that 
the frontier theory explained the entire history of the west, but actually 
Paxson himself in his class lectures and in conferences with his graduate 
students often cautioned against such an uncritical interpretation of history. 
Father Tiffany, in stressing as he does the other influences at work, has made 
a concrete contribution to the study of the west, a field in which it is evident 
that he is thoroughly versed. It is to be hoped that his present interest will 
lead him to make further contributions to a field somewhat neglected for 
many years by Catholics engaged in historical research. 

Loyola University, Chicago, PAuL KINIERY, 
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BIOGRAPHY 
MoTHER OF CarRMEL. By E. Allison Peers. New York: Morehouse- 

Gorham Co., 1946. Pp. xi, 220. $2.50. 

In his most recent Carmelite opus, Mr. E. Allison Peers has produced what 
might very well be called the “layman’s” Saint Teresa. In the past, the 
assumption has been made too often that the writings of the great Spanish 
mystic were intended only for the chosen few. This attitude may have been 
fostered by the complexity of the material involved and by the absence of a 
sufficiently simple introductory volume which would make easier the approach 
to the treasures contained in the works of the “Mother of Carmel,” as she is 
called by the distinguished author. In his foreword, he mentions this as one 
of the purposes of his volume—so to interest the reader, that he will! inevit- 
ably seek for the originals. 

In this purpose he has admirably succeeded. The compact size of the 
volume in question, the lucidity of its prose, the scholarly yet simple develop- 
ment of the entire theme—all these make Mother of Carmel a genuine de- 
light, and a most instructive and helpful guide to the interested Teresian. 
The Catholic reader in particular will be reassured by the Catholicism of the 
author, by the official approval of the proper ecclesiastical authorities, and by 
the long years of research and scholarship (as evidenced by his works) which 
Mr. Peers has devoted not only to Saint Teresa but also to her co-worker, 
Saint John of the Cross. 

Amid the anxieties, tragedies, and uncertainties of our generation, we must 
feel particularly indebted to an author who has sought so successfully to 
provide “a Mother’s voice” . . . for “many who will never be known as her 
daughters” (p. 215). Apropos of our present world situation, Mr. Peers’s 
statement is so tragically true and yet so comforting: “Never have there been 
more motherless children in need of her than to-day” (p. 215). For those 
children, there is a “new world” along the “Way of Perfection.” ‘The 
“Mother of Carmel” is convincing proof of the truth and reality of this “new 
world” not only as it existed for Saint Teresa but also for all those numerous 
souls who have had the virility and constancy to walk the “Way of Perfec- 
tion,” as it was lived and taught by the greatest daughter of Avila. Perhaps 
that rather common yet comprehensive expression—It works—best expresses 
the author’s endeavor to show us another way, tried and proved by the ex- 
perience of well-nigh four hundred years. This “Way” has brought salvation 
and blessings to innumerable souls. In this it differs fundamentally from 
“the way of the world, which has failed us.” 

Saint Teresa would be the last in the world to seek the extraordinary pub- 
licity which her writings and her life have attracted. The former were, as is 
well known, written either at the command of her spiritual guides or for the 
benefit of her nuns. Yet their application to us can be judged from the fact 
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that at one time her own father was numbered, quite unconsciously on his 
part, among the pupils whom she guided in the ways of mental prayer and 
contemplation. Again Teresa’s conclusion in Chapter XIX of the Way of 
Perfection is decidedly impressive in view of the purpose of Mr. Peers. 


Remember, the Lord invites us all; and, since He is the truth itself, we cannot 
doubt Him. If His invitation were not a general one, He would not have said: “I will 
give you to drink.” He might have said: “Come, all of you, for after all you will lose 
nothing by coming; and I will give to drink those whom I think fit for it.” But as He 
said we were all to come, without making this condition, I feel sure that none will 
fail to receive this living water unless they cannot keep to the path (pp. 76, 77). 


Clever, refined, attractive, vain with all the vanity of a girl of twenty-one, 
entirely devoted to her father, Teresa’s entry into the Convent of the Incarna- 
tion in 1536 was for her a heart-breaking process, as she herself states so 
vividly. It was really the fear of hell that induced this step after five years 
of conflict. There followed almost twenty years of indecision, of illness, of 
half-conversion. A good book, the Third Spiritual Alphabet by the Franciscan, 
Ozuna, was a decisive influence in that new life of Teresa which developed 
so marvelously from her “second conversion” in 1555 until her death twenty- 
seven years later. 

Into those years came the inevitable conflicts and triumphs. Her admirers 
will always remember with gratitude her Jesuit confessors and advisers who 
never failed her in the crises of her spiritual life. Her sanctity perfected her 
genius and her personality. As a result, we have in the work of Mr. Allison 
Peers a picture of a very real person, who was a writer, poet, saint, mystic, 
builder, and reformer, but remained so entirely human that her intelligence, 
her sanctity, her humor, and her gayety reached out to charm, even to the 
very end, mule drivers and peasants, prelates and kings. 

Mr. Peers’s discussion of her many and varied writings is most engagingly 
instructive and simple, both from the literary and spiritual viewpoints. 
Scholars may differ with regard to his evaluations of the individual texts, 
but all must agree that he has given us a most satisfying and inspiring portrait 
of the “Mother of Carmel.” 

St. Albert’s, Middletown, N. Y. WILurAM P. RUSSELL. 


Mystic 1n Morttey. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

Company, 1946. Pp. x, 250. $2.50. 

St. Philip Neri’s life of kindness to the rich and poor of Rome won for 
him the title of “Apostle of Rome.’ In his new book, Theodore Maynard 
emphasizes the spirit of joy and jest that accompanied this kindness and 
accords another title to St. Philip, “Mystic in Motley.”” The humor of the 
saint colors the whole book and though its title seems undignified, yet you 
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will turn its last page having met the man whom Theodore Maynard wishes 
you to meet, a saint, and a saint in Motley. 

St. Philip is remembered today especially as the founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory. His life follows the pattern of a true saint and is 
characterized by his affability, which is very much like that of St. Francis 
de Sales, joined to a real spirit of jest. When we read of his picnics and 
outings in the country, follow him through the streets of Rome as men and 
boys jostle one another to be at his joyful side, and watch the carefree 
demeanor complained of by his friend, St. Charles Borromeo, we want to be 
with him too, and go to the room where the approachable saint was always 
giving help and cheer to his visitors. Perhaps we might even buy one of the 
cheap watches he is selling to help a poor salesman. 

It is refreshing to read a work that brings to popular notice the true 
basis of holiness stripped of the practices that are its formal accompaniments 
for the majority of people. For St. Philip this basis was an intimate love of 
God and union with Him in prayer, and a zeal for souls. But the formality 
of the saint that has often been presented to us in the past cannot be found 
in the priest that played football with a cardinal’s hat. Theodore Maynard 
presents St. Philip as one who teaches the real distinction between sanctity 
and the external effects of sanctity so emphasized in the lives of other saints. 
In an entertaining way this book will spread the knowledge of this distinction. 

Woodstock, Md. Henry A. HOFFEN. 
ee 
CLaupbE Dusuts. Bishop of Galveston. By L. V. Jacks. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1946. Pp. viii, 268. $2.50. 

In the spring of 1834 a very poor French boy by the name of Claude 
Dubuis left the seminary because he was failing in his studies. Thinking 
that he was fitted only to be a day laborer, for two years thereafter he 
struggled against his vocation. By the time he was finally ordained, he had 
promised the Blessed Virgin to spend ten years in the foreign missions. 
She kept him there for the rest of his active life. 

This biography of a pioneer bishop in the Middle West is more than the 
story of one man’s life, since its setting is the confused panorama of Indian 
raids, homesteading, drought, yellow fever, mass immigration and Civil 
War. Traveling over a diocese larger than the whole of France, Father 
Dubuis learned to sleep under the stars, to eat rattlesnakes and alligator 
tails, to be physician of the body as well as of the soul. Once for forty-eight 
hours he clung to the limb of a tree, while the Colorado River, roaring 
beneath him, whirled animals and drifting wreckage into the gulf. Four times 
he fell into the hands of the wild Comanches. Yet fourteen hundred miles 
on horseback was not too long a journey when it meant a new church or 
funds to support an old one. 
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Among the religious orders which the missioner introduced into Texas 
were the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, who at first were so 
poverty-stricken that Sister Mary of Jesus found it necessary to go begging 
for God. She wore a broad-brimmed hat, a soldier’s overcoat and a pair 
of boots. At night, after tying her horses to the wagon wheels, she would 
spread her blanket on the ground, say her night prayers, place her brace 
of pistols at a convenient distance, and sleep as peacefully as in the convent. 

When Bishop Dubuis first arrived in Texas he found at Galveston only 
three priests and a little church made of boards, at San Antonio only four 
walls blackened by the years. When he returned to France in 1882 he left 
behind him fifty priests, forty churches, twelve academies for women, one 
college, two charitable institutions, and a Catholic population of twenty-five 
thousand souls. 

The history of Catholicism in the United States is just beginning to be 
written for the laity. Dr. Jacks has added another chapter to what without 
doubt is the most dramatic phase of American expansion. The book contains 
a selected bibliography, which includes a French life of Bishop Dubuis and 
the memoirs of his missionary companion, Father Domenech. History students 
will also be interested in the author’s comments concerning early relations 
between the clergy in the United States and their fellow priests in Mexico. 

Marymount College. HELENE MaGaret. 


Stow Dawninc. By Jane Howes. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. 

Pp. 288. $3.00. 

Stories of conversions to the Catholic Faith come from the American press 
with ever-increasing frequency these days. This should not be surprising in 
view of the growing annual totals of conversions to the Faith as reported by 
the regular diocesan returns. For the past two decades and more these records 
have shown a steady upward trend. Relatively few of these growing groups 
of converts venture to tell their story to the world; but of those who do, one 
finds an increasing number of cases where the convert has traveled, not from 
some form of Protestantism, but directly from atheism or agnosticism, or 
from some other state of non-Christian belief. Nor should this be surprising, 
in view of the fact that the American people, who were once assumed to be 
overwhelmingly “Protestant,” are now, as the census records indicate, unat- 
tached, by more than half the total, to any religious sect. As Protestantism, 
in its world-wide decline, loses its vitality, nonbelief and indifferentism, to 
an enormous extent, take its place. 

This unusual book, Slow Dawning, is absorbingly interesting as a lucid 
story of a nine-year pilgrimage to the Catholic Church of an unusually clear- 
minded and well-informed American woman, a wife and mother, who is able 
te express herself with vigor and insight, and is blessed with real literary 
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talent. She tells of her pilgrimage from agnosticism to the Faith, with a vim 
and sparkle seldom found in convert stories. Her writing is humanly intimate ; 
it is such easy reading that once begun, almost any type of person, Catholic 
or not, will not lay down the book until finished. The chapters are all very 
short, each discussing with real lucidity some doubt or difficulty which has 
harassed the writer in her long journey to the Church. The book is lightened 
with much humor, with acute comments on many a “difficulty” that has con- 
fronted scores of converts. Occasionally one chuckles at the shrewd way she 
outlines her own difficulties and then demolishes them. 

It would perhaps have been of added interest if the author, who styles her- 
self “Jane Howes,” but remains anonymous, had disclosed her identity. She 
modestly insists that she “should write as the nobody I am, speak for those 
who are also nobody.” This is modesty indeed; yet I think the book would 
have more interest, at least for non-Catholics, if her identity had been dis- 
closed, even though many Catholics may know, “off the record,” who she is. 
But despite this anonymity, it is a real contribution to modern apologetic litera- 


ture. 
New York, N. Y. JoHN Moopy. 


LITERATURE 
ALMs For Ostivion. By George Carver. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

Company, 1946. (Science and Culture Series.) Pp. x, 325. $3.00. 

This is a book intelligently conceived and admirably executed. It is, more- 
over, a book which deserves a wider public than it is likely to reach. 

“There never was a time,” a modern critic declared two decades ago, 
“.. when those who read at all, read so many more books by living authors 
than books by dead authors; there never was a time so completely parochial, 
so shut off from the past.”” Reading tastes have changed somewhat in the 
intervening years but the judgment remains fundamentally just. Even when 
we turn to the past our mental narcissism makes us incapable of seeing any- 
thing other than our own image. Thus in the “historical’’ novels which have 
become a current rage, the Crusaders appear as cowboys in chain armor 
against a background of Hollywood Gothic; England in the seventeenth 
century and Hecate county in the twentieth are, in moral atmosphere at 
least, indistinguishable. 

The writers of popular fiction merely reflect on their own level the same 
insularity which characterizes the intelligentsia. “Liberalism” in politics and 
“Secularism” in education and philosophy are more dangerous phenomena 
than the aberrations of the fictionists but they derive from the same source— 
the conviction that the Enlightenment was the final revelation of human 
truth and that whatever intellectual and ethical attitudes fail to reconcile 
themselves with the new dispensation are relics of barbarism and superstition. 
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Hence it is that the modern world’s most opprobrious epithet is “medieval.” 
The movie hero rescues the adulterously inclined heroine from the “medieval”’ 
tyranny of her lawful husband. The journalist-historian of the age of the 
concentration camp and the atom bomb characterizes the horrors of modern 
warfare as “medieval.” 

Professor Carver’s Alms For Oblivion escapes the Zeitgeist. As a penalty 
it will almost certainly escape the best-seller lists. But it should gain in 
recompense a more discriminating, if smaller, public. The book, a survey of 
more than twelve hundred years of biographic writing from Abbot Adamnan 
to Lytton Strachey and Gamaliel Bradford treats the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the genre—Harpsfield’s Sir Thomas More, Walton’s Lives, John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets, Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, Carlyle’s Life 
of John Sterling, George Otto Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Forster’s Landor and 
Dickens, and Froude’s Carlyle. It evaluates also a number of works which 
are, but ought not to be, the concern solely of the specialists, among them 
St. Thomas More’s King Richard III, Cavendish’s Life and Death of 
Thomas Wolsey, Thomas Fuller’s Worthies and The Holy State and the 
Profane State, Mason’s Gray and Malone’s Dryden. 

The method of the book is for the most part informal, almost chatty. But 
behind the ease of manner and guarding always against banality the fruits 
of arduous hours of study and analysis are abundantly evident. —The amount 
of information introduced is formidable but, for the most part, the author 
dominates it and his own observations come through sharply and clearly. 
Some of these have an almost epigrammatic quality: 

It is the ‘just balance’ that is all-important, naturally—too much science and the 

defects of a Malone obtrude between reality and realization; too much poetry and 
the imperfections of a Maurois appear to make one wonder how, if Shelley is Ariel, 
he could have written as he did; or if, indeed, he was himself, then who is Ariel?... 
We all read Strachey partly because we love disparagement—‘death loves a shining 
mark’ not half so well as mediocrity detests distinction. 
And even better: “. . . Froude could never write of persecution it seems, 
without championing the persecutor. .. .” For our own taste we wish there 
had been more of this. What might have been done in this line with the 
Trevelyan-Macaulay chapter! But Professor Carver, we gather, is by nature 
a kindly man, whose restraint rebukes our own Swiftian propensities. 

The book has its faults. It has been said that in the academic world 
profundity is likely to be attained at the cost of profuseness and there is 
some evidence that Professor Carver has not escaped the latter hazard. Not 
infrequently there are digressions to be explained apparently only by refer- 
ence to the climate of the graduate school. Moreover, the style which can 
be at times sparkling can, on occasion, be pedestrian or worse. The disjointed 
sentence with the parenthetical involutions is sometimes really distressing. 
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But if Alms For Oblivion has momentary lapses of style, it has, as we have 
indicated, far greater stylistic virtues. And from the broader view it is a 
significant effort to redress the spiritual abscission of our age. 

Marquette University. MiucHae F. Mo.oney. 


SPRINGS OF HELLAS AND OTHER Essays. By T. R. Glover. With a Memoir 
by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xv, 210. $2.75. 

In the preface to his volume of essays entitled The Challenge of the Greek 
(1942) T.R. Glover gave this answer to friends who had urged him to write 
an autobiography: 

As I read the proofs of this book, it came to me that the autobiography, without set 
design or conscious purpose, is written in these pages. Here are the things that 
have made the life—the great Classics, the great lake and river by which I lived, the 
Dominion; interwoven are memories of friends and colleagues, outlooks, fancies, 
impressions, and impulses of deeper birth. 

He might well have spoken in the same way about the present book of nine 
essays which was sent to the Cambridge Press shortly before his death. These 
essays in their range of subject matter, in the deep and intimate knowledge 
and understanding of ancient and modern literature—and life—which they 
reveal, and in their charming style mirror the mind and character of a 
humanist in whom the pagan and Christian traditions were happily blended 
and for whom they had an equal appeal. 

The first essay, “Springs of Hellas,” which gives the book its title, deals 
with water and the water supply in ancient Greece, and with Greek views on 
the properties of the waters of various springs and rivers. The ancient evidence 
is compared with or supplemented by that furnished by modern travelers 
and scholars. The following sentence will illustrate the author’s attractive 
manner of writing on a theme that would seem fated for dull treatment 
by most: 

Poisoning the water supply was not done by the decorous and established processes 
we know so well, by discharge of sewage or factory refuse, soap, acids, and so forth 
—the act, if you like, not of malevolence but of sheer indifference to the community— 
but by the more deliberate putting of malignant drugs into the water to injure 
health. ... 

The second essay, “Savages,” is concerned with Greek contacts with unciv- 
ilized and semicivilized peoples in East and West, and especially with Greek 
philosophical attitudes toward such “barbarians” and with Greek views on 
the origins of civilization in general. 

The third essay, “Exiles,” is a very discerning survey of exile in ancient 
Greek life from the political, social, and psychological points of view. As one 
reads this essay, it is not pleasant to reflect that the atrocities reported to have 
been perpetrated in the factional strife of ancient Corcyra, Miletus, and other 
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Greek cities have been rendered only too credible by the atrocities of our own 
times, which in the number of victims and ingenuity of savagery surpass any- 
thing narrated by the ancient historians. 

The fourth essay, ““Welding of Mankind,” deals with the theme of cultural 
unity and continuity, of the realization and preservation of valuable cultural 
inheritances from past generations and civilizations. The author is primarily 
concerned with the Graeco-Roman World, but not exclusively so. Religion 
is given proper emphasis, and the essay closes with that wonderful line from 
St. Augustine’s Confessions: Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donec requiescat in te. 

The fifth essay is entitled, “A Quip of Quintilian’s.” The Roman critic 
speaks of two poets, Rabirius and Pedo, ‘“‘as not unworthy to be read, si vacet” 
—‘if you have nothing better to do.” This quip serves as the basis for a 
delightful discourse on the necessity of following Quintilian’s advice that one 
should concentrate in his reading on only the best in literature. 

The sixth essay, “Cicero among his Books,” is one of the best in the volume. 
Its chief value and interest consists in the analysis and interpretation of 
Cicero’s own statements regarding his “transcriptions” of Greek philosophical 
works. Glover shows pretty convincingly that Cicero actually had a good 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, and that, in any event, the transformation of 
Greek originals written in mediocre style into masterpieces of Latin prose 
was in itself a high achievement. After reading this essay, one cannot help 
regretting that Glover did not write a volume like his Virgil on Cicero. He 
could have been an English Boissier. 

The eighth essay, “Prince of Digressors,” is a charming sketch of Pausanias, 
whose Description of Greece, although too little read even by scholars, is one 
of the most precious works of information that have come down from 
Antiquity. 

The last essay, ‘““The Mind of St. Paul,” repeats essentially what the author 
has already said in his Paul of Tarsus (1925), but it may be recommended 
as a penetrating and sympathetic evaluation of the great apostle’s thinking 
against the background of his age and in the light of his unique religious 
experience. 

These essays are the last work of a Christian humanist, a classical scholar 
of broad interests who was also a man of letters. For him Pagan and Christian 
Antiquity had a meaning and a message for our contemporary world, and he 
succeeded admirably in conveying this meaning and message beyond the narrow 
halls of esoteric scholarship to a large circle of general readers throughout 
the English-speaking world. He wrote books which were intended to be read 
and can be read with pleasure. If the Classics are to have the influence which 
they should have in our time, we need more writers like T. R. Glover. 

Catholic University of America. Martin R. P. McGuire 
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Vircit. By F. J. H. Letters. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 162. 
$2.00. 

Virgil, the poet of peace, has been honored by several good books during 
the war years. Of these books, perhaps the most significant is C. M. Bowra’s 
From Virgil to Milton. For Bowra’s description of Virgil’s new heroic ideal 
and new vision of life, and his observations on the main characters of the 
Aeneid are truly masterly and memorable criticism. W. F. Jackson Knight’s 
Roman Virgil is at times too crowded in matter and impressionistic in style 
to make easy reading. But his remarks on Virgilian “integration” and the 
chapter on language, verse and style are worth careful reading. C. R. Buxton’s 
Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe is an essay on 
the basic ideas of these great poets. The author, not a professional scholar 
but a man of practical affairs, commends the study of these prophet-poets 
whose chief purpose was “to embody in a single work of art a connected view 
of life as a whole.” 

Letters’ new book on Virgil was written in contemplation of the time when 
a knowledge of Latin would cease to be required of college students. It is 
‘an attempt to give general students some knowledge, and even appreciation, 
of the most famous of Latin poets.” For such uninitiated readers this book, 
we may hope, will serve the same purpose as Mackail’s delightful little book 
on Virgil. General books like these are calculated to arouse interest and 
create the proper mood for reading the works of “those sceptered sovereigns 
who still rule us from their tombs.” The present study is rather complete in 
scope. Beginning with Virgil’s debt to old Latin poets and his fame down 
the years, it proceeds to a brief but interesting study of each type of Virgil’s 
poetry. Old Virgilians as well as tiros will find many suggestive and attractive 
pages in this book. For instance, the suggestion that “the sentimental fantasy 
of Virgil’s pastoral mood, with its precise yet dainty colouring, naturally finds 
its best expression in pictorial art,” the observation that the Georgics, though 
kindlier and more spiritual than the De Rerum Natura, owe more to Lucretius 
than to any other author, and the chapter on Aeneas’ descent to the Under- 
world, show clearly that the author has tried to find his own personal solutions 
to the perplexing problems of Virgilian criticism. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A. SULLIVAN. 


RiMBAUD. By Wallace Fowlie. New York: New Directions, 1946. Pp. 
160. $2.50. 

THE ILLuMinaTions. By Arthur Rimbaud. Translated by Louise Verése. 
(The New Classics Series.) New York: New Directions, 1946. Pp. 
141. $1.50. 

Rimbaud, written by the author of De Villon a Péguy, Ernest Psichari, 

Clowns and Angels, etc., is divided into four parts, containing a biographical, 
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a critical and a philosophical interpretation of the poet, detailed analyses of 
his most important poems, and a study of Rimbaud’s position in modern art. 
Dr. Fowlie, believing that an understanding of Rimbaud’s early years is 
indispensable to an interpretation of his poetry, gives an analytical study of 
the three periods of Rimbaud’s life: (1) the first fifteen years, which seemed 
to have formed a single, unified period; (2) from his sixteenth to his nine- 
teenth year, during which he wrote practically all his poetry; (3) the re- 
mainder of his life, spent as adventurer and which ended with his conversion 
to the Catholic Church just before his death on November 10, 1891. 

The first childhood of Rimbaud, which is the subject of his great poetry, 
was spent without love and affection. The one person who inhabited with 
him his child’s “cosmos” was his mother, a woman of limited intelligence and 
insufferable pride, who closed her son off from the universe and isolated him 
in feelings of rebellion and hate. “Instead of attaching himself to life, 
Rimbaud hurled himself against life.’ The two men who had importance 
for him in his adolescent period were Izambard, his young professor at the 
Collége de Charleville, and Verlaine, the poet. Dr. Fowlie compares this 
second period of Rimbaud’s life to that of Dante, in which the medieval 
poet expressed the drama of his adolescence in the Vita Nuova and in the 
signal homage which he paid to his celebrated teacher, Brunetto Latini. 
“M1 insegnavate come l’uom s’eterna” (Inf. 15: 85). 

After the restricted cosmos of his childhood and the more enlarged one 
of adolescence came the cosmos of the spirit, which Rimbaud reached at an 
extraordinarily youthful age. Dr. Fowlie uses the word “cosmos”’ as synon- 
ymous with the word “secret.” ““The cosmos is there where we are without 
knowing it. In forcing the secret of childhood, Rimbaud discovered revolt; 
in forcing the secret of adolescence, he discoverd poetry; and finally, in 
forcing the secret of the spirit, he discovered God.” In him the three cos- 
moses are united by the violence with which he lived them. This places him 
among “the artists of infernal violence” who know hell and speak of it 
familiarly: Dante, Dostoievsky, Léon Bloy, William Faulkner and Henry 
Miller. “They all hold in their dazzling vocabulary, which is a kind of in- 
strument used to open up their passage through the flames, the gifts of 
science and prophecy.” As Augustine discovered very young the philosophy 
which finally led him to sainthood and Dante in young manhood discovered 
the theology which he used in the service of his art, so Rimbaud, after the 
faith of his childhood and the blasphemy of his adolescence, discovered the 
domain of the spirit. The key sentence of his third cosmos was “Je ne suis 


pas au monde.” 

In Part II Dr. Fowlie evaluates lyric poetry in France from the sixteenth 
century on and then studies the pivotal position of Rimbaud in modern art. 
Then follow detailed analyses of the three poems: Bateau Ivre, “a complete 
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intellectual and spiritual autobiography”; Mémoire, “the purest expression 
in the French language of poetic fervor and beauty”; and Une Saison en 
Enfer, “the metaphysical autobiography of Rimbaud as well as a major text 
in the history of the modern spirit,” “‘a confession” which—like those of Saint 
Augustine, Cellini, Montaigne, Rousseau and Chateaubriand—involves other 
genres: autobiography, philosophy, psychology, history, and theology. These 
three poems illustrate the poet’s imagination, art and destiny, respectively. 
Each one is discussed according to (1) the genesis of its biographical and 
literary aspects; (2) its general conception and execution; (3) the interpreta- 
tion of its meaning and beauty. 

Part III gives a personal interpretation of what Dr. Fowlie considers to 
be the three major themes or “myths” of Rimbaud: Voyage, Hell and 
Childhood. These are the three processes “by which time makes out of a 
man a poet.” Essentially Rimbaud as poet is a visionary. 


There is rarely more than one great visionary in each century. The end of the 
Middle Ages gave Villon, the Renaissance gave Scéve, the Seventeenth Century gave 
Pascal, the Nineteenth Century gave Baudelaire and Rimbaud, the Twentieth Century 
has given Péguy. And each visionary seems to appropriate for himself one aspect 
of eternity: Villon, faith in God; Scéve, the eternal suffering of human love; Pascal, 
the nothingness of man; Baudelaire, the longing for God; Rimbaud, the search for 
innocence; Péguy, the search for the city of God. 


In Part IV, the author concludes with some notes on Les Illuminations, 
a chronology and a bibliography. 

The second volume presents a new translation of prose poems from The 
Illuminations of Rimbaud. The French originals are included, together with 
certain letters of the poet bearing on them, and a Rimbaud chronology by 
Hubert Creekmore. The translator possesses a sensitive appreciation of the 
poet’s spirit and intention and has ably performed the difficult task of ren- 
dering into a second language some of the rhythms and verbal tones of 
the original. 

The manuscript of The Illuminations is a collection of pieces unnumbered 
and (with one exception) without dates, which were written by Rimbaud 
between 1872 and 1873 in Paris, London and Belgium. Verlaine gave to 
them the title “Illuminations,” meaning “‘colored-plates.” Twelve of the pieces 
are in verse and the other thirty-four are in prose. In Dr. Fowlie’s opinion, 
Les Illuminations is today the most mysterious part of Rimbaud’s work and, 
probably, in the future will be the most significant. “In these obscure pages 
of Rimbaud, every natural object ends by symbolizing human life. As the 
passage of time clarifies them for us and strips them of metaphorical obscurity, 
they appear the most serene and the most philosophically penetrating of all 


that Rimbaud wrote.” 
In this book, the Catholic interpretation of the poet’s work, although it 
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still remains an hypothesis, has been presented in a convincing way. Accord- 
ing to Wallace Fowlie, there is in the poems of Les Illuminations the same 
awareness of Catholic truth as in Henri Bergson’s Les Deux Sources de la 
Moral et de la Religion. He believes that both announce in a subconscious 
way the mysterious movement of Grace which actuates the authors, although 
they discover the fact only in articulo mortis. 


College of ‘New Rochelle. MorHer GRACE. 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI, ESTHETICS AND LITERARY CRITICISM. By Joseph 

Francis DeSimone. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 429. $5.00. 

Dr. DeSimone’s work has the characteristic wording, flavor, make-up of 
a doctoral dissertation. It is not a readable and inspirational work for the 
general public, dealing with Manzoni’s most popular pages or discussing the 
already well-known studies of Manzoni’s aesthetics and literary criticism. 
The main merit of the work lies in the obviously painstaking and extensive 
research, analysis and comparison of many texts dealing with Manzoni’s 
life and works, Taking it for what it is, it will make all lovers of Manzoni 
rejoice at this new evidence of the increasing popularity of the master in 
America. 

It is not clear why the author insists on analyzing and commenting on 
those works which Manzoni’s better judgment rejected, “repenting for 
having written them.” The sinful Manzoni, the “anti-Catholic, anticlerical 
sensist, who gathered fruit from the Garden of Epicurus,” was buried long 
before Alessandro Manzoni died. In any case Manzoni was at no time an 
active leader in anticlericalism. As Dr. DeSimone observes, “Manzoni even 
in his youth, long before the conversion manifested a certain moral and 
ethical seriousness.” In the case of a man who was all but a saint from 
twenty-five to eighty-eight, is there not something artificial in labeling him 
an “anticlerical” in the immature years from fifteen to twenty-five? 

There is a certain inconsistency in Dr. DeSimone’s handling of the rela- 
tions of ethics and aesthetics. He seems to admit that “the artistic life for 
Manzoni is equivalent to the moral life’ (p. 66). He notes that, in the 
case of Racine’s destruction of his amorous tragedies, the ‘‘noble displeasure 
of Racine was a sentiment more important than the pleasure that his tragedies 
have given or will give until the end of time” (p. 73). Nevertheless, Dr. 
DeSimone holds that the “obsessions of truth and morality constitute the 
weak point of Manzoni’s criticism.” If it is true that ‘““Manzoni’s almost 
unnatural reticence . . . is apparent in his literary criticism’ and that 
‘Manzoni was often quite unwilling to express judgments, literary or other- 
wise,” is there not something unreal—not to say unfair—in devoting 320 
pages to Manzoni as a literary critic? 

There is something particularly artificial in the handling of Manzom as 
a critic of Spanish literature: 
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Manzoni left no direct judgments on Spanish Literature in his writings. It is also 
certain that he had no active knowledge of Spanish. . .. The drama of the Siglo de 
Oro is another branch of Spanish Literature that might have possibly exerted some 
influence, negative or positive, on Manzoni. ... The theme of the Promessi Sposi is 
found here and there in the Spanish ‘heater of the Siglo de Oro. . . . But here again 
despite the striking similarity of the theme, Manzoni’s treatment is completely 
original. ... Although he never mentions it, he probably was acquainted with some of 
the more famous works of the Spanish Theater. ... That he could not have liked the 
Spanish drama is amply proved by the fact that he omitted to say anything about it in 
his notes and writings on the Theater. ... Manzoni never once said a word concerning 
either Lope or Calderon. . . . But since he omitted to speak about it, we may assume 
that he did not like that type of Christianity. 


It is not altogether clear that one can reconcile the statement that “his- 
torical truth constituted the keystone of Manzoni’s esthetics” (p. 28) with 
the statement: “There can be no doubt that Manzoni derived his esthetic 
ideas from Catholic ethics. . . . Manzoni became convinced that true and great 
art must spring from Catholic principles” (p. 33). 

At one point Dr. DeSimone observes: “There is a substratum of sadness 
underlying the whole of J Promessi Sposi or, rather, Manzoni’s whole 
artistic production” (p. 43). This judgment is tempered by a later remark: 
“Though his art shows an essentially sad vision of life it is pervaded by a 
subdued, but none the less fervent hope in a happy future” (p. 422). 
Manzoni’s thought in this matter has best been expressed by himself: ‘““Dio 
non turba mai la gioia dei Suoi figli, se non per prepararne loro una piu 
certa e piu grande.” 

Dr. DeSimone may have failed to produce a work that is progressively 
constructive, convincingly moral, forcefully inspirational, wholesomely edu- 
cational, but he has most certainly left the impression that Manzoni was an 
engaging personality. We can feel in these pages the greatness of an immortal. 

Hunter College, New York. VitToRIO CERONI. 


CEUX QUE J'AI CONNUS. By Gustave Cohen. Montréal: Editions de |’Arbre, 

1946. Pp. 206. 

This book deals with some contemporary writers: Maeterlinck, Anatole 
France, d’Annunzio, Valéry, Giono, and with some University professors: 
Wilmotte, Brunot, Bédier and Gustave Lanson. The information provided 
about the writers is rather meager: three interviews, of an indifferent char- 
acter, with Maeterlinck, two or three visits to France. The relations of 
Mr. Cohen with Valéry, on the occasion of an “explication des textes” of the 
Cimetiere marin at the Sorbonne, with Barrés and Giono, have been somewhat 
closer. All in all no great revelation. As a minor compensation, if we do not 
learn a great deal abeut the writers who really do interest us, we are rather 
frequently reminded of Mr. Cohen’s activities and achievements. There are 
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also some vivid recollections about Bédier and Gustave Lanson, whom 
Mr. Cohen has known more intimately as his own professors. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


VottairE, MytH anv Reauity. By Kathleen O'Flaherty. Cork: Cork 

University Press, 1945. Pp. 191. 

This is a polemical work, mainly directed against Noyes whose interpreta- 
tion of Voltaire is frequently attacked either directly or by very clear allusions. 
With the author’s general intent there can be no disagreement. Voltaire was 
undoubtedly, at times, the avaricious, intolerant, vain, lying person that she 
says he was, and Mr. Noyes has certainly erred in his indulgence. Miss 
O’Flaherty has brought forth authentic facts and authentic utterances of 
Voltaire in support of her thesis. The chapters dealing with Voltaire’s attacks 
on Christianity, although hardly new, are an honest piece of work, and the 
author’s indignation is righteous and justified. 

There can be, however, serious disagreement with Miss O’Flaherty’s 
method. She has attempted a psychological interpretation of the facts, and 
has instituted a search for Voltaire’s real intentions behind the avowed ones. 
This is, of course, a highly subjective and dubious procedure which can but 
give hypothetical results and can hardly be countenanced from a scholarly 
point of view. She has not failed, it is true, to bolster her interpretation of 
facts with appropriate texts. But to every text she thus exhibits there could 
be opposed a text invalidating the first and therefore the interpretation which 
it substantiates. The difficulty lies obviously in the answer to the question: 
When is Voltaire to be believed? Many critics hold that he was sincere in 
most of these contradictory statements, dictated by conflicting emotions or 
changed circumstances, and anyone who knows Voltaire’s complex nature 
is compelled to rally to that opinion. Mr. Noyes has chosen to accept at 
their face value only those declarations which would further Voltaire’s esteem 
among Catholics, and to reject as jokes all the indecencies, attacks against the 
Church, unpatriotic utterances, etc. Miss O’Flaherty, on the contrary, accepts 
only the latter as true expressions of Voltaire’s mind, and brands as hypocritical 
all the texts which would tend to place Voltaire in a more favorable light. 
Except in a few cases where the evidence on one side is indeed over- 
whelming—and I place among those Voltaire’s famous ‘“‘Ecrasez |’infame’— 
Miss O’Flaherty’s position is hardly more tenable than Noyes’s. 

At any rate a sound interpretation of Voltaire’s mind would require a 
better equipment than that evidenced in this book. It is incredible that 
anyone should undertake to assess with finality Voltaire’s moral worth, mostly 
through his correspondence, having at one’s disposal only the four volumes 
of the old Firmin Didot edition, ignoring therefore some sixteen volumes of 
letters of the later Lequien edition, without mentioning the recognized 
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Beuchot and Moland editions, ignoring too the enormous number of letters 
published in various periodicals after the Moland edition (with the exception 
of the Lettres d’Alsace). No critic in modern times has presumed to 
write anything on Voltaire, much less a book, without the indispensable 
Desnoiresterres: Voltaire et la société francaise au XVIIIe siecle (8 volumes). 
The bibliography is antiquated and inadequate. Much of the information 
contained in this book is secondhand. The author has learned of the affaire 
Des Brosses only through an article of Sainte-Beuve although there is a book 
on the subject and all the correspondence has been published (Th. Foisset). 
She has apparently not studied any of the contemporary documents which are 
essential to a sound discussion of the subject: Mme. de Graffigny is quoted 
only through Brou, Grimm through. Sainte-Beuve again, etc. These con- 
temporary testimonies have furthermore been sifted to bring out only what 
was unfavorable and many favorable relations have been conveniently left out. 

There are also some factual errors. It is not true that Voltaire was incensed 
against D’Alembert for relinquishing the Encyclopédie; he was incensed 
against Diderot for continuing it under the circumstances (letter of Feb. 5, 
1758). I would also take exception to the melodramatic account of Voltaire’s 
death, which, though accepted in certain Catholic circles, is nevertheless 
fictitious. Even in his last days Voltaire was never a “decrepit idiot’? and 
even saints have been known to be afraid of death. The evidence against 
Voltaire is damning enough, from a Catholic point of view, without bringing 
in dubious gossip and without taking away from him whatever good he might 
have done. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


Vintace. By K. M. Joyce-Prendergast. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 

1946. Pp. 209. 6/-. 

Although the dust jacket of this novel says nothing about K. M. Joyce- 
Prendergast, the story itself reveals much. This reviewer offers three counsels 
to the author: 1. To read “Longinus on the Sublime”; 2. To read “Longinus 
on the Sublime’; 3. To read “Longinus on the Sublime.” By that time the 
author should have learned that a figure is at its best when the very fact 
that it is a figure escapes attention, that a homely expression is usually 
better than elegant language, that not more than two metaphors should 
be ranged together in the same passage. From beginning to end, nothing 
in Vintage is itself: the birds are “wailing daughters of Lir,”’ adventure 
is a “flame in the heart,” the eyes of Tom Enright are “laughing rivulets 
of humour” and those of Denise are “tabernacles of blue flame.” Even a 
quotation from Francis Thompson is metamorphosed into a human being 
who lifts up “exquisite hands in thankful prayer.” Everything resembles 
something else, and always the writer is striving to make the beautiful become 
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more beautiful. As a result, she never sees beauty as it really is—a recognition 
of the truth. I am reminded of a trip I once took on an excursion boat at the 
Wisconsin Dells, when the guide entertained the tourists by calling attention 
to the wonderful rock formations along the river. They were wonderful 
because in one place they were shaped like a milk bottle, in another they 
suggested a man’s face, in a third they looked like the towers of Manhattan. 
To him, rocks as rocks were meaningless. So much for the atrocious style 
of Vintage. 

The plot offers some opportunity for dramatic action, but in this instance 
the author prefers to follow the Greeks, letting the most vivid events occur 
off stage. We must take it upon faith that Peter Browne has a sadistic and 
diabolic temper, since we are allowed to see him only in moods of irritability. 
We are told about the frightful accident that sends Seamus O’Toole to the 
hospital, but are not permitted to witness it. Instead, we are given a long 
series of dull Irish get-togethers, where all the persons are very good and 
holy Catholics, where everyone thinks kind thoughts about his neighbors, 
and where the ever-present priest smiles upon the merrymakers “with humor 
and sweetness and holy tenderness.” Only in Ireland, it seems, are men and 
women born without sin. 

The climax of the book occurs when Seamus O’Toole marries Denise, 
whom he does not love, in order that her younger sister Penny, whom he 
does love, may be free to study medicine. But Penny doesn’t really want to 
study medicine at all; she wants to marry Seamus O’Toole. Although Father 
Dermot knows this, he says nothing, because he is “afraid of giving wrong 
counsel.” Therefore, Penny goes bravely off to medical college, in time 
becomes one of the world’s great surgeons, and many who might have died 
are yet alive. Seamus moves into Penny’s place in the family home, and by 
sheer determination he learns to love his wife. Only the author is convinced 
that this solution is according to God’s will. 

No Legion of Decency will condemn Vintage. Yet it is the kind of book 
which should not be allowed in any high school or college, for it is mawkish 
and false, untrue to Catholicism and untrue to art. 


Marymount College. HELENE MaGaret. 


Joy. By Georges Bernanos. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1946. 

Pp. 297. $2.75. 

So far as I know, Dr. Helmut A. Hatzfeld’s penetrating monograph on 
Georges Bernanos is not yet available in printed form. This is to be regretted, 
since many unguided readers will be more confused by Joy than they were by 
The Star of Satan or The Diary of a Country Priest, both of which are 
somewhat illuminated by the familiar events of the life of the Curé of Ars. 
No such explanatory parallel is to be found for Chantal, the saintly heroine of 
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Joy. A second disadvantage arises from the fact that Joy is the sequel to 
Bernanos’ first novel, L’Imposture, published in France in 1927 and not yet 
translated into English. In this earlier work the central figures appear for the 
first time, and only there can one find a key to Abbé Cénabre’s character and 
an explanation for both Abbé Chevance’s death and Chantal’s spiritual crisis 
which follows. 

Nevertheless, those who have read Bernanos’ later novels will recognize the 
same pattern in Joy. Chantal de Clergerie, the central protagonist, is a 
young girl who, under the careful guidance of Abbé Chevance, has advanced 
far toward spiritual perfection. At the time the book opens, however, her 
father confessor has already died, leaving his protégé unaware of her spiritual 
grace. Chantal fears that she is suffering from the same hereditary taint which 
has already turned her grandmother somewhat mad and which is rapidly 
undermining the intellectual stability of her father. 

All the other characters of the book, with the possible exception of Fernande 
the cook, represent the unregenerate world, the world of Satan. Their 
diverse sins are interrelated by cause and effect; they multiply like cancer 
cells and in the end produce the worst sin of all—the habitual lie. Thus the 
desire for power impels Chantal’s grandmother to simulate insanity ; academic 
ambition turns Monsieur de Clergerie into a hypocrite; public respect makes 
Abbé Cénabre the most terrible liar of all. Even the psychiatrist, Dr. La 
Pérousse, must wear a mask to hide his “many shameful or lamentable secrets.” 
Human nature, however, is so constituted that once the enormity of sin is 
recognized, the burden of it will destroy mind and body as well as soul. It 
is through Chantal’s presence that such recognition comes. One recalls an 
analogy in Othello where Iago expresses his hatred for Cassio because “He 
hath a daily beauty in his life that makes me ugly.” At first each man defends 
himself valiantly; and Chantal’s father epitomizes the common compromise 
with the world when he says, “You can’t talk standing up to people lying 
down. When you stand up you find yourself alone. And are we made to live 
alone?” Yet in each case the defense breaks down and neurosis follows. One 

suspects that Bernanos is throwing down the glove to modern psychologists 
Henceforth, Chantal’s presence is unendurable. Her father would cast her 
into a convent, but she refuses to go because, like the Curé of Ars, she 
knows that escape is a temptation of Satan. Finally Fiodor, the family 
chauffeur, who reveals symptoms of diabolic possession, murders her and 
kills himself. 

Interwoven with the story of Chantal’s influence on others is the chronicle 
of her own spiritual agony. She has nothing to offer the world in which 
she lives but joy, and this is the joy of possessing God. “Sadness,” she says, 
“came into the world with Satan.” Yet the world turns away from that joy, 
neither wanting nor understanding it. In time Chantal herself discovers that 
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she cannot have spiritual joy without spiritual sorrow, since sanctity is the 
passion of Christ. Hence the clearest of her supernatural visions is not that of 
the Resurrection, but rather of the Agony in the Garden and the Betrayal 
of Judas. She too must carry the sins of the world, as Christ carried them. 
This she comes to understand during a long, heart-breaking conversation 
with her half-insane grandmother, who has escaped from the house. She 
cannot persuade the old woman to go home again. Finally, after a long silence, 
she says, “Granny, we must go home. We must go home to God.” Then 
gathering her grandmother in her arms, she continues, “Don’t be afraid. 
Now I am strong enough to carry you; I wish you were heavy, much heavier, 
as heavy as all the sins of the world. For, you see, I have just discovered 
something I have always known: that we can no more escape from one another 
than we can escape from God. We have one thing in common, only one, and 
that is sin.” 

This is a truth which casts light on more than the problem of sanctity. 
It is of political and economic significance as well. Perhaps that is why it 
has been most clearly stated by the French. Charles Péguy has written: “The 
sinner and the saint are, one can say, two portions equally integral, two 
equally integral parts of the Christian mechanism. One and the other, together, 
form two parts, equally indispensable one to the other. . . .” 

The saints of Bernanos—the country priest, Father Donissan and Chantal 
are all, it seems to me, far removed from the spirit of Saint Francis or 
Saint John Bosco. That fact does not take away from their validity, since 
the achievement of sanctity is also the full flowering of one’s unique person- 
ality. Bernanos’ great contribution to modern fiction lies first in the clarity 
with which he understands the human soul and the enormity of sin. It lies 
secondly in his remarkable ability to see religious values through the perspective 
of modern psychology, thus making them credible to the skeptical, myopic 





vision of contemporary man. 


Marymount College. HELENE MAGARET. 


THE SHAKESPEARES AND “THE OLp FaitH.” By John Henry de Groot. 

New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x, 258. $3.00. 

Mr. De Groot divides his study into four parts. In the first he reviews 
the arguments and evidence for the religious belief of John Shakespeare, 
father of the poet, and his conclusion is that it has not been proved that 
he was a Catholic, an Anglican. or a Puritan. He thinks the solution 
rests with the so-called ‘Spiritual Last Will and Testament” which he 
discusses in Part Two. Malone first published this document in 1790, 


but six years later he decided that it could not have belonged to a member 
of the dramatist’s family, and subsequently scholars branded it a forgery. 
Mr. De Groot accepts Father Thurston’s rehabilitation of this document, 
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and he argues that it was drawn up for John Shakespeare, and that it 
“offers strong evidence” that he “was a Catholic throughout his life 
and that his household was infused with the spirit of the Old Faith” (p. 110). 

In Part Three he discusses “The Religious Training of William Shake- 
speare,” and surveys what is known of Elizabethan education and of the 
schooling which the poet might have obtained at Stratford. Finally, in 
“Catholicism in the Writings of William Shakespeare,” he presents a repre- 
sentative census of references to Catholicism in Shakespeare’s work. One takes 
the impression that it is this manifestation that Mr. De Groot regards as 
extraordinary and as deserving prior explanation; but the plays of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries should be carefully studied to ascertain whether 
they do not also yield similar references to Catholicism. Shakespeare’s plays 
might show a higher percentage, for he surely pointed the way for the later 
romantic treatment of monastic life with which, in reality, he was probably 
unacquainted. Again, much of the confusion over John Shakespeare’s faith 
loses sight of the point that the Reformation in England was imposed from 
above, and people no doubt were often placed in difficult straits. 

The amount of biographical material which we have about the Shake- 
speares, father and son, is meager, and of necessity Mr. De Groot has often 
to fall back upon conjecture and speculation; of some of this his book might 
well have been lightened, perhaps to the advantage of the inconclusive prob- 
abilities of his argument. For example, there is no ground for assuming that 
the prototypes of Holofernes and Sir William Evans are to be found among 
William Shakespeare’s schoolmasters, and the Latin lesson in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor is palpably a piece of stock academic wit rather than a 
transcript of experience (pp. 139-42). Mr. De Groot illustrates his topic 
with painstaking detail which is frequently illuminating, and his attitude is 
fair and restrained. The book is equipped with a bibliography and an index. 

Fordham University. RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 


THE ENcG.LisH DicTIONARY FROM CAWDREY TO JOHNSON: 1604-1755. By 
De Witt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. x, 299. $3.50. 

Lexicography has made remarkable progress since the nineteenth century, 
when the study of language was first given genuinely scientific discipline. But 
the dictionaries that were produced in what we may call the prescientific 
period of linguistic study were not always contemptible. The achievement of 
Doctor Johnson has long been recognized, but the eminence of Johnson in the 
history of English letters has been such that the labors of his predecessors and 
contemporaries have been generally ignored. Mr. Starnes and Miss Noyes 
have made a conscientiously detailed survey of the English dictionaries of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and their work gives an immensely 
valuable account of the formative years of English lexicography. 
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The first chapter of this book examines the medieval and renaissance ap- 
proaches to dictionary-making. Discussing as it does the linguistic consaious- 
ness of these periods, it is an essay of considerable importance to all students 
with a genuine interest in cultural history. The subsequent chapters tell the 
story of the gradual development of English lexicography up to the time of 
Johnson. It is a fascinating story of progress from humble beginnings, from 
simple school textbooks, through more and more ambitious projects which 
involved chicanery in the publishing world, reflected various changing social 
attitudes, manifested the effects of such phenomena as the increasing interest 
of the English in the early stages of their language, to the really substantial 
dictionaries which preluded the achievements of the ninetenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

The survey is impressively detailed, but the authors continually keep their 
eyes on the broad significances of the details they have uncovered. The style 
is academic, but the nature of the material does not readily permit the ex- 
clusion of humor. Connoisseurs of the more curious features of the history 
of the English language will be delighted to encounter such words as gib- 
bocitie (crookedness), gaggle (to cry like a goose), or guggle (“to make a 
noise like a narrow-mouth’d Bottle that is emptying”). The authors have 
been consistently judicious in their selection of illustrative material and the 
book that they have produced is both pleasant and profitable. 

Fordham University. GROVER CRONIN, JR. 


NEWMAN COMMEMORATIVE Essays. Foreword by Rev. Florence D. Cohalan. 

New York: The Paulist Press, 1946. Pp. 57. 

This collection of papers was inspired by the occurrence on October 9, 
1945, of the hundredth anniversary of John Henry Newman’s “admission into 
the One Fold of Christ.” They are the compositions, with one exception, 
of seminarians from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The one exception is the Foreword, contributed by the Rev. Florence D. 
Cohalan. Father Cohalan indicates that Newman’s chief contribution for 
ecclesiastical students is his intellectual integrity. “The flight from the intel- 
lect, and therefore from fixed standards of belief and morality is the great 
scourge of our time, and no one saw it more clearly or foretold its conse- 
quences more accurately than Newman.” The three important problems on 
which Newman can throw much light for us today are: the peace movement, 
with its political and religious implications; the danger of judging truth by 
utilitarian standards; the misunderstandings of the importance of the social 
question. 

This collection is a tribute, not only to Newman, but also to the zeal and 
scholarly interests of the seminarians from St. Joseph’s. 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHer GRACE. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
THE Nature OF METAPHYSICAL THINKING. By Dorothy M. Emmet 

New York and London: The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xi, 238. $3.00. 

This book presents a general inquiry into the nature of metaphysical think- 
ing. It manifests a wide range of knowledge of modern philosophical thought, 
and institutes a search for a metaphysical method suitable for our times. 
To give an appropriate analysis and discussion of the various problems 
proposed in this work would require considerably more space than is available. 
A selection of topics therefore becomes necessary. Hence, because of the 
contemporaneous importance of one particularly interesting chapter on 
Thomistic metaphysics, I shall limit my reflections to a criticism of the 
nature of metaphysics as proposed by Miss Emmet and of her ensuing pres- 
entation of Thomistic thought. 

Today, owing largely to a school of brilliant writers, the metaphysics 
of St. Thomas are making such a deep impression that one can hardly 
glance at a philosophical publication without meeting with some reference 
to Thomism. The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking is no exception to this 
rule. Indeed, although the author’s philosophical position is poles apart from 
the realism of Thomas, considerable space is given to an analysis and a 
criticism of Thomistic Metaphysics. Such a critical study depends, naturally 
enough, upon Miss Emmet’s theories on the nature of metaphysics. Conse- 
quently, while manifesting evidence of fairness, it is necessarily colored by 
Miss Emmet’s intellectual convictions. We think therefore that her criticism 
fails to indicate the true position of Thomism; it fails to account fully for 
the fundamental difference between the two philosophies. 

Miss Emmet believes that metaphysics “starts from the articulation of 
relationships, which are judged to be constitutive of an experience or ex- 
periences in a significant way” (Preface, p. v). Philosophy, therefore, begins 
with the analysis of an experience. In the first moment of our philosophical 
reflection which is concerned with the constitutive of experience, we are far 
from the intellectual objectivism of Aquinas, that is, with a concept which 
manifests reality. For metaphysics, according to the Angelic Doctor, begins 
with the contemplation of “‘being, and of those principles which flow from 
being, such as the one and the many, potency and act” (Jn Met., Proem.). 
This assertion delineates the realm of metaphysics. The “first philosophy” 
deals with the realities that transcend the order of experience. Beginning 
with the consideration of being as being, it establishes itself in the third 
degree of abstraction, and is in no way concerned with the analysis of an 
experience. On the other hand, by placing metaphysics on the level of ex- 
perience, or at least by postulating an immediate dependence upon sense 
cognition, Miss Emmet, it seems to me, has reduced the queen of sciences 
to the status of experimental knowledge. Hence, at this level, the problem 
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of metaphysics is not the antinomy of the one and the many, but, as Miss 
Emmet explains: “we may put the problem in this way. Our minds seem 
impelled to seek or to create significance in their world as a whole in terms 
of concepts originally formed to express relations within experience” (p. 3). 

The problem of metaphysics, accordingly, is nothing else than an epis- 
temological problem, a problem which cannot be posited because it does 
not exist. Indeed, to propose it is to destroy all possibility of metaphysics, 
for it is to question the fundamental fact that the intellect is made for truth. 
For how can the mind know that it knows that which is? To such a question 
there can be no answer. To ask it is to affirm implicitly some form of 
skepticism. Kant, by asking this question, was reduced to rebuild his so- 
called metaphysics upon the sands of the physics of his day. Philosophy, 
Mr. Gilson wittily albeit profoundly remarks, buries its undertakers. ‘That 
is to say, a philosophy which depends on the findings of another science is 
doomed to disintegrate. The reason is that all sciences implicitly depend 
upon metaphysics for the validity of their first principles. For metaphysics 
is the science of first principles, which it obtains by an analysis of being. 
It cannot therefore establish its validity upon other sciences. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Miss Emmet, founding metaphysics as she does upon 
the fluctuations of experience, should clamor for a modern Kant. “We 
need a new Kant rather than a new Hegel; someone who can determine the 
distinctive nature of metaphysical thinking in relation to the new types 
of scientific concepts, as Kant did in relation to those of Newtonian physics” 
(p. 2). 

Miss Emmet’s preoccupation, then, is largely epistemological, not meta- 
physical. “We shall have to ask with what justification concepts may be 
drawn from some particular type of experience and extended analogically to 
say something about ‘reality,’ ‘God,’ the ‘external world’ or the ‘world as 
a whole’” (p. 5). Again, if this were metaphysics, we should be heading 
straightway into skepticism. For, after such a beginning, how could we 
ever know whether these analogies based only on experience apply to the 
noumenal world, to the transcendental reality? We cannot, and the answer 
given throughout the book by Miss Emmet is identical with the answer 
given by all those who found their metaphysics on an experience. We do 
not know, we cannot know, whether these concepts apply with truth. ‘““What 
warrant have we to suppose that the world views which result are more 
than the products of the mind’s own impulse towards the creation of forms in 
which the imagination can rest, and a feeling of significance can be enjoyed ?” 

If, on the contrary, metaphysics is the science of being as being, if we 
start not from an experience, but from a consideration of being as such, then 
our analyses of essences, our predication of being in these analyses, even 
though giving us only an analogous and therefore an imperfect knowledge 
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of the transcendental reality, will nevertheless bring with it absolute certitude. 
In metaphysics, explains St. Thomas, the nature of certitude obtained in the 
consideration of the ultimates is absolute because most intellectual. For 
metaphysics, let us say it again, does not deal with experience, no matter how 
significant, but with the most universal principles, the principles of being. 

The chapter on Thomism is called suggestively “analogia entis.” It 
impresses one as a fairly good summary of the first chapters of Penido’s Le 
role de l’analogie dans la théologie dogmatique. Miss Emmet has done well 
to go to such an excellent book for her information on the matter. It might, 
perhaps, have been even better to have gone to the source, that is, to St. 
Thomas directly. At any rate, there is much in Miss Emmet’s exposé that 
is excellent. We should like, however, to point out certain errors which mar 
the value of this chapter, and which no one who understands the thought 
of Thomas could have made. 

According to Thomism, explains Miss Emmet, “‘the problem of philosophy 
is to express the essence of existence [italics mine] in conceptual form.” Now 
this statement seems to me rather ambiguous. The reason is that existence 
is not an essence, except in God who is the pure existential act. Moreover, 
since the human mind cannot conceive existence, cannot express it in con- 
ceptual terms, except as the actuation of an essence, it is difficult to see how 
the problem of philosophy for a Thomist could be the expression of the 
essence of existence in conceptual terms. To a follower of St. Thomas, 
the solution of such a problem would be an impossibility because it is a 
contradiction. 

Our author then comes to the transcendentals, and asserts blissfully that 
the Thomists hold “that they are qualities of being’ and, therefore, that they 
“can be predicated univocally [italics mine] of anything including the ens 
realissimum, of which we can say that ‘It is’” (p. 175). This is so glaring 
an error that it is hoped that the original manuscript must have read 
“cannot” instead of “can,” and that somehow the “not” was left out unin- 
tentionally. For, as everyone who has studied Thomistic metaphysics well 
knows, transcendentals are the properties of being, identical with being, and 
like being they are analogous concepts. To affirm univocal predication of 
the transcendentals is to affirm the univocal predication of being, and thereby 
to destroy all metaphysics. For it is to affirm, after Parmenides, that the 
problem of the one and the many is not a problem, since being is one. 

Miss Emmet’s failure to understand the nature of Thomistic metaphysics 
is, we believe, due to her Kantian background, that is, her fundamental pre- 
occupation with the critical problem. She herself readily admits this funda: 
mental difference. “Our main divergences from the Thomist philosophy 
follow from an epistemological difference of a deep-seated kind.” It lies in 
an implicit doubt of the validity of the first principles. “Our difficulty re- 
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mains in principle that of taking any definition of Cause, which is drawn 
from a relation between intramundane events, and extending to the world 
as a whole” (p. 181, footnote). This is the old argument which we have 
heard so often and which is based on a faulty theory of knowledge. We 
must never tire of reiterating the profound metaphysical truth, that the first 
principles, and therefore, the principle of causality, do not arise from a 
reflection upon an experience, or many experiences, but are seen through an 
induction, a quasi intuition which results from the contemplation of being, 
not this or that particular being, but being as being. For if being—whose 
act it is to be—allows varying proportions between essence and existence, 
it follows that limited beings are intelligible only in so far as the actuation 
of the essence by a distinct “‘to be” establishes the necessity of a cause which 
is its own “to be.” But if we must resort to an experience as the source 
from which such a principle is immediately drawn, then we must agree 
with Miss Emmet and be forced into the irrational position of a skeptic. 
Miss Emmet, however, is not a skeptic, one would judge. Throughout the 
book, she manifests a sincere and profound desire for truth. We may hope, 
then, that by going to the source of true realism, to St. Thomas, she may 
come to realize the truth of Thomistic metaphysics. 
St. Louis University. HENRI RENARD. 


Piato’s THEORY OF Man. By John Wild. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 320. $5.00. 

This is the work of a thoroughgoing Harvard Thomist whose only major 
complaint against Scholasticism is that, for all its metaphysical health, it has 
failed to construct a broad philosophy of human culture. He views it as one 
of the tragedies of Western history that, while the subjective perversions of 
modern thought were generating the political phenomena of Fascism and 
Communism, our only sound metaphysical tradition was unable to produce its 
own great programs of cultural guidance. Completely to have followed the 
Greek tradition, he tells us, would have been to effect a complete harmonizing 
of the theoretical and the practical orders. He offers us in Plato’s Theory of 
Man an analysis of the Platonic attempt in this direction. No matter how 
much some critics may cavil at certain methods or some conclusions contained 
therein, this reviewer believes the book to be a real achievement—and how- 
ever much it may minimize the deal of work already done, it is a clear 
challenge to Neo-Scholasticism. 

That this challenge to the building by Scholastics of a metaphysics of 
culture and politics and technology is given in Platonic form may seem 
strange. But if the first great thesis of the author is the need of the full 
penetration of the metaphysical intelligence into the world of action, the 
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second is that, contrary to the understanding of the matter by the ancients 
themselves, we have exaggerated the gap between Aristotle and Plato. Here 
again I believe Dr. Wild to be on very firm ground though he is unfortunate, 
as we shall see later, in his method of arguing the point. However, let us first 
high-light Dr. Wild’s version of Plato’s theory of human culture. 

There are three successive early chapters, the titles of which give the clue 
to the pattern the author follows throughout the entire book. They are: “The 
Human Arts and Their Inversion,” “Social Life and Its Deformation,” 
“Individual Life and Its Deformation.” The pattern is taken from the dia- 
logues themselves and is based on the simple Platonic habit of studying things 
under the sharp contrariety of their healthy and unhealthy states. There is a 
healthy state in the arts, in life, in society when the forms of all three are 
based on metaphysical insight into the objective structure of things. In one 
brief word, the composer or technician, the individual, the statesman, must be 
faithful to being. But in each case there is an anatropic, an inverted, a 
turned-upside-down version of things, a phenomenon to be defined as “the 
miscarriage of human action involving misapprehension of the hierarchical 
structure of means and ends.” The generating cause in each case, for health 
or its contrary, is a metaphysical or a sophistic view of human culture. 

In a sense therefore this is not a new summary of Platonism. Its real value 
should be sought, for one thing, in the complete culling of the dialogues to 
fill out this pattern in detail and in the sharp contemporary quality of the 
analysis. Dr. Wild is intent on writing a contemporary book and applications 
and examples throughout are modern. It is to be feared that the profes- 
sional Platonist will often grow impatient over the author’s extension of 
textual meanings. But one ought to accept a book on its own terms and the 
reader of the Republic, for example, should ask himself if Plato is not already 
a fairly explicit critic of the Economic Man, of production and consumption 
and profit as absolute terms, of the manipulation of words and concepts by 
the propagandists and educators. Dr. Wild wished to make the fur fly 
around metaphysics. He has, all in all, by fidelity to a clear pattern, traced 
the influx of the metaphysical or sophistic mind into the realities of life, art 
and society with considerable success. The most important result of all this 
is a fine statement, in Platonic terms, of natural law. At any rate, so im- 
portant is the major thesis of the book, the relation between theory and cul- 
ture, that a good number of the chapters might very well serve as an intro- 
duction to overformalized courses in philosophy. 

I note one thing that is very likely to displease the critical student of Greek 
philosophy. Plato’s Theory of Man concludes with competent summaries 
of the metaphysics and epistemology of Plato in the form of analyses of the 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist. In these analyses there is much that is good, 
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more than a little that is not altogether trustworthy. Certainly the author 
should be congratulated for placing these last after, and not before, an essay 
on Platonic sociology. The obvious objectivity of the latter, its clear inten- 
tion of subjecting everything in man’s life to the domination of being, helps 
one to read aright all those obscure passages in the Platonic ontology and 
theory of knowledge which have led to the charge that the founder of the 
Academy is first parent of all subjectivism and idealism. Moreover the author’s 
general refusal to follow the Aristotelian tradition of finding philosophical 
devils and diseases in Plato will meet with a warm response from many 
quarters. For there are a good number who are convinced that the whole 
structured and telic world of Aristotle is already present in the dialogues. 
But here a huge “however” must be inserted. There are not many who will 
sympathize at all with the kind of evidence Dr. Wild produces by way of 
establishing firmer ties between Plato and the Aristotelian-Thomist schools. 

For example, even should we grant that there is a doctrine of a ‘‘neces- 
sary existent” in Plato, Plato’s Theory of Man discovers the doctrine in the 
most dubious places. I would note specifically its overconfident extension or 
distortion of the meanings of the “power”’ definition of being in the Sophist, 
of the description of being as the prime category in the same dialogue, of the 
dialectic in the first hypothesis of the Parmenides. Such passages either do not 
with any kind of conclusiveness prove the point they are selected to prove, or 
prove something entirely different. Especially in the case of the Parmenides 
few students will agree with this eclectic interpretation that is drawn vari- 
ously from Neoplatonists, Cornford and probably Speiser and is modified by 
Aristotelian and Scholastic views. There seems to be just enough concocting 
of evidence in these final chapters to prejudice the case against what is gener- 
ally a healthy viewpoint. And add to these strictures the all-pervading diff- 
culty that Dr. Wild has very much oversimplified the problem of the Doc- 
trine of Ideas. 

Any reviewer is entitled to despair at the idea of dealing with these matters 
with any precision in such ‘short space. It is better, therefore, to refer back 
again quickly to the introductory and central chapters of the book, to call them 
again a delightful achievement, important in the bargain for their timeliness 
and thoroughly on the side of God. It is true that here and there one will 
find distracting black spots, some of which are briefly listed: (1) Though 
Dr. Wild is eminently right in insisting that human reason has a territory 
of its own in the construction of a philosophy of society and that it may exer- 
cise its functions unhindered by “theologism,” he should be aware that this 
has been the classical position of the majority of Christian thinkers (cf. Hein- 
rich Rommen’s chapter on “Political Theology” and passim in The State in 
Catholic Thought. (2) The vague use of the phrase “later scholastics’’ and 
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general neglect of the work of such figures as Suarez, Bellarmine, Vitoria, 
De Lugo, is a bit unfortunate. (3) The three-page summary of the history 
of the Church is a sorry insertion that will only distract. Some of these 
things I note in order that the reader, forewarned, may attach no great im- 
portance to them and may glory in the book’s substance. 

Weston College. WituiaM F, Lyncu. 










L’Univers ET L’HoMME DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE SAINT THOMAS. By 
Joseph Legrand, S.J. Brussels: L’édition universelle; Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1946. 2 volumes. Pp. 280 (vol. I) ; 306 (vol. II). 250 frs. 


This two-volume work was first presented to the University of Louvain 
as a doctoral dissertation some twelve years ago. The present edition makes 
available to students of philosophy a valuable contribution to Thomistic 
studies. 

The standpoint of the author is indicated by his opening words: the thought 
of St. Thomas is essentially religious. Everything speaks to him of God; the 
universe is a manifestation of the divine attributes. This religious inspiration 
dominates the entire work. It is a study in the circulatio rerum—from God 
as author and creator to God as ultimate end—that plays such a large part 
in the thought of St. Augustine, of Denis the Areopagite, and of St. Thomas 
himself. 

The first volume, comprising three books, deals with the universe. The 
author is impressed with St. Thomas’ view of the universe as a vast harmony 
and concord of parts forming a united whole, in which each part not only 
occupies its allotted place but functions with the rest in subordination to the 
whole. The notion of separate parts did not appeal to him so much as the 
interrelationship of details in connection with the perfect organism. Book I 
discusses the mutual relations of the parts to the whole in their application 
to the universe. The author stresses here the imperfection of the part when 
it is in separation from the whole to which it belongs. Book II treats of the 
immanence of the universe in created spirits to the extent that it can be an 
object of knowledge and of love. The author stresses the union of subject 
and object effected through intelligence. This unity is the foundation of love, 
since nothing can be the object of love or desire unless it is first intentionally 
present. Book III deals with the immanence of the universe in every created 
being through causality. Only efficient and final causes are considered ; formal 
and material causality does not come under the scope of the author, which 
stresses the dynamic aspect of St. Thomas’ thought. 

The second volume is dedicated to man’s place in the universe. It comprises 
two books, of which Book I discusses the action of the universe upon man. 
This introduces St. Thomas’ teaching on the external senses, internal sen- 
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sibility, intelligence, and the voluntary act. Book II deals with the action of 
man upon the universe. (1) On the material universe. The problem here is 
how a spiritual being, such as the human soul, is able to affect its material 
surroundings through the senses and the members of its body. (2) The 
action of one person on another: first, in the order of knowledge, which 
introduces us to a good discussion of the means of communication of thoughts 
both among pure spirits and among human beings. Secondly, in the affective 
order, where the subject of love among spirits and among men is briefly but 
adequately treated. 

This work is not a complete résumé of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and it should not be judged from that standpoint. The author is 
evidently filling in his own outline rather than attempting an exposition of 
the kind that we find in Gilson’s The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas or 
Meyer’s work of the same title. It touches upon metaphysics, psychology, 
cosmology, epistemology, but not upon ethics; and even in the fields it enters 
it does not attempt to discuss all the questions that can be raised. 

In method the work is doctrinal throughout, without any concession to the 
historical method or approach. Quotations from St. Thomas are generous and 
apposite. The style is frankly poetical and rhetorical at times, and the author 
prefers to speak the language of the heart rather than to indulge in an arid 
intellectualism. Yet the essentially intellectualist character of the system of 
St. Thomas receives its due acknowledgment and emphasis. The social 
aspect of knowledge and of causality are stressed: the individual alone is 
helpless in both fields without the concurrence and contribution of the whole. 
This emphasis upon the whole rather than the part brings into prominence 
the graded hierarchy of beings and the importance of the role of the angels 
in St. Thomas’ conception of the universe. 

Two remarks seem called for in a review of a work that sets out to give 
us the views of St. Thomas on man and the universe. In the first place, no 
discussion of St. Thomas’ celebrated doctrine of a natural desire for God 
can be found in this work. This is regrettable, since the plan of the work 
centers around this topic. Secondly, the author at times seems content to 
give us the language and thought of the commentators of St. Thomas rather 
than of St. Thomas himself. An instance of this occurs in the second volume, 
where he discusses the distinction between natural appetite and elicited 
appetite (pp. 71 ff.). The author is apparently unaware that elicited appetite 
is a Scotistic expression that practically all Thomists make use of but which 
does not belong to St. Thomas himself. 

Apart from these minor criticisms the work of Father Legrand is a solid 
addition to the increasing number of worthwhile studies on the philosophical 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. WILLIAM R.-O’Connor. 
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PRoBLEeMs OF Men. By John Dewey. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

1946. Pp. 424. $5.00. 

For those who are acquainted with John Dewey’s philosophy, this volume 
contains little that is new. Save for an introductory essay on the present state 
of philosophy, the book is made up of reprints of articles written for the 
most part between 1935 and 1945. Their content is organized under four 
headings: Democracy and Education; Human Nature and Scholarship; Value 
and Thought; About Thinkers. The first three captions have a familiar ring 
for students of Dewey’s philosophy, while the fourth section treats of three 
philosophers—Marsh, James and Whitehead. 

One of these latter articles quotes an interesting remark of William James, 
“that every philosopher is motivated by some bogey in the background that 
he wants to destroy.” John Dewey’s bogey is obviously dualism in all its 
manifold forms as it meets us in philosophy and psychology—the dualism of 
man and nature, for instance, or theory and practice, means and ends, soul 
and body, and so on. The attack on these manifestations of dualism in life 
and thought undertaken in so much of his earlier writing is resumed in these 
essays. The same presuppositions and the same prejudices of former days still 
persist. Convinced that the on/y valid approach to truth is through the method 
used in the physical sciences, he looks with an apocalyptic longing to the day 
when this method will be applied without loss of continuity to the moral and 
social problems of men, instead of being restricted as now to technological 
problems. When philosophy, as a result of having adopted the method of the 
experimental sciences, will be satisfied with hypotheses in place of absolutes, 
moral science is expected to show the same progress as modern technology. 

For several years there has been opposition to this experimentalist philoso- 
phy, especially in its application to educational theory and practice in the 
United States and the ranks of the dissenters include many more than “the 
theological fellow travelers of Mr. Hutchins.” For those who presume to 
question the sufficiency of relative values as a basis for moral science, Dr. 
Dewey has little patience and less understanding, if the following sentence 
represents his thought. “According to medieval theological philosophy, the 
basis of all ultimate moral principles is supernatural—not merely above nature 
and reason, but so far beyond the scope of the latter that they must be 
miraculously revealed and sustained.” It is strange that a scholar of his 
attainments could draw such a caricature of Scholastic philosophy which, be 
ing neither theological nor supernatural, has always insisted on the ability 
of the human reason to attain by its unaided power to definite and certain 
moral truths. Such conclusions are established by a method no less scientific 
than that of the physical sciences but, because he has determined that the 
scientific method is the only valid method of enquiry, metaphysical truths are 
to be scrapped on the ipse dixit of John Dewey. What it means in practice 
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to struggle along with only probability as our norm can be gathered from an 
answer in one of his essays to the critics of modern education. “We agree that 
we are uncertain as to where we are going and where we want to go, and 
why we are doing what we do.” The way out of this uncertainty in American 
education does not lie along the road of Experimentalism nor in the leader- 
ship of its best-known exponent. 

Fordham University. Martin J. SMITH. 


RELIGION 
THE Mysterizs oF CurisTIANITy. By M. J. Scheeben. Transiated by 

C. O. Vollert, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 834. 

$7.50. 

This translation of Scheeben’s outstanding work is based on Héfer’s 1941 
(4th) edition, revised, not according to the personal views of the editor as 
were the two previous editions of L. Kiipper (1898) and A. Rademacher 
(1912), but according to the hitherto unpublished corrections and emenda- 
tions of Scheeben himself. It represents the last scientific work of Scheeben 
and gives us a comprehensive view of his theology in its most mature 
development. 

The groundwork for this monumental achievement of Scheeben was laid 
by the influence of such pre-eminent exemplars of the Neoscholastic move- 
ment as Kleutgen, Liberatore, Passaglia, Franzelin, Perrone, Cercia, Secchi, 
Ballerini and Patrizi, under whom Scheeben studied in Rome at the Gre- 
gorian University from 1852 to 1858. 

The vastness and comprehensiveness of Scheeben’s undertaking may be 
appreciated to some extent by a mere enumeration of the ten divisions of 
the book: Introduction, The Mystery of Christianity in General; The 
Mystery of the Most Holy Trinity; The Mystery of God in the Original 
Creation; The Mystery of Sin; The Mystery of the God-Man and His 
Economy; The Mystery of the Eucharist; The Mystery of the Church and 
the Sacraments; The Mystery of Christian Justification; The Mystery of 
Glorification and the Last Things; The Mystery of Predestination; The 
Science of the Mysteries of Christianity, or Theology. His purpose was to 
penetrate as deeply as possible into the mysteries of faith, their legitimacy 
and inner harmony, their speculative truth and practical bearing on life. 
The remarkable fulfillment of this purpose is due almost entirely to Scheeben’s 
masterly conception of the mystery of the Trinity as the unifying, vitalizing 
and finalizing principle of the supernatural order. The result is not merely 
a replica of the great medieval syntheses, analogous to contemporary 
mechanical reproductions of Gothic architecture, but rather a masterpiece of 
creative genius, independent, not indeed of the living truth of traditional 
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thought, but of a tradition whose life has been rendered inoperative by stereo- 
typed formalism. 

The traditionalism of Scheeben’s thought is manifest by the fact that he 
was able to absorb into his synthesis the very substance of the doctrines of 
the Greek Fathers, especially, St. Cyril of Alexandria; of the great Scholas- 
tics, Richard of St. Victor, Bonaventure, Albert, and above all St. Thomas 
of Aquin; of the great mystics, especially St. Bernard of Clairvaux; of the 
post-Tridentine theologians, Suarez, Ruiz da Montoya, Pétau and Thomassin. 

There is no part of this book which does not show forth Scheeben’s 
creative genius. Perhaps the most pertinent example is his treatment of the 
motive of the Incarnation, and, more particularly, the reason why God 
demanded condign satisfaction for sin. He shows incisively the unintelligi- 
bility of the Incarnation and Redemption from a natural viewpoint; the 
antinomy between sin and the justice of an offended God is no ground for 
asserting either the possibility or fittingness of the Incarnation; “only in the 
event that by sinning man has severed his supernatural union with God and 
is to be received back into this union, is the Incarnation in place” (p. 348). 
Scheeben’s insistence that the Incarnation and condign satisfaction are incon- 
ceivable in a state of pure nature makes his treatment far superior to so 
many more recent treatises which attempt to illustrate the notion of condign 
satisfaction from juridical ideas derived from the natural order. 

To this reviewer, the enduring value of Scheeben’s work consists mainly 
in his lofty concept of the gratuity of the supernatural order—a concept 
derived entirely from theological sources and illumined by the genius of the 
most renowned theologian of the nineteenth century. The relation between 
the natural and the supernatural is one of the most vital theological questions 
of our day. Henri de Lubac, S.J., in his most recent work, Surnaturel (Paris: 
Aubier, 1946), has challenged vigorously the prevailing view of Catholic 
theologians of the last four hundred years regarding the exact meaning of the 
gratuity of grace and the possibility of a purely natural order. In the contro- 
versy which will undoubtedly ensue, American theologians are most for- 
tunate in possessing this translation of Scheeben, as one of the ablest exposi- 
tions of the traditional view of the supernatural order. 

In conclusion, Father Vollert deserves the highest praise and gratitude for 
his laborious and scholarly work of translation and comment. His work will 
be welcomed, not only by professional theologians, but by all who are inter- 
ested in the beauty and depth of Catholic dogma. It will be especially 
profitable for study clubs. Likewise, a final word of praise for the publishers 
in overcoming innumerable obstacles and in producing such a long book with 


so few errors. 


Weston College, Mass, PuHitie J. DoNNELLY. 
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Le Mystére PrimorpiAL. By Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. Brussels: L’édition 
universelle; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 194. 90 francs. 

The doctrine of the Trinity can be regarded as an abstruse theological ques- 
tion, far removed from the realities of everyday life. It is seldom discussed in any 
adequate way in sermons or public discourses, mainly because of the difficulties 
it presents not only to the average believer but also to the expert theologian. 
No matter how we approach this doctrine, the mystery looms up on every 
side. A Catholic accepts it on faith, but he is usually content to leave further 
discussion of the doctrine to what Father d’Eypernon calls an “aristocracy of 
thinkers” (p. 8). It is the purpose of the author to offer a remedy for this 
state of affairs. 

He does not intend to give a complete theological treatment of this primor- 
dial mystery of the faith. Moved by the spectacle of the remoteness of this 
doctrine from the devotional life of the everyday Catholic, he would like to 
see it restored to the place of central importance it occupied in the early 
Church, and especially during the patristic age. The teaching of the Scrip- 
tures and of the Fathers receives far more attention than the doctrine of 
later speculative theologians. 

At the same time this work cannot be called an historical study after the 
fashion of Lebreton’s History of the dogma of the Trinity. Its novelty con- 
sists in its development of one aspect of the dogma that was familiar enough 
to the Fathers but which has been somewhat neglected today. This is the 
image-aspect of the Trinity, which Father d’Eypernon seeks to revive. The 
scholastic tradition admits a triple participation in the divine perfections by 
creatures. One is*by way of vestige, which is found in the irrational creation. 
Another is by way of image, a participation that is verified in the order of 
intelligent creatures. A third is by way of supernatural participation in the 
divine life through grace. On each of these levels the Trinity is reflected, but 
the author is mainly concerned with the one-in-three reflection that can be 
found in the human person and above all in human society. 

In harmony with the temperament of the day, Father d’Eypernon lays 
strong emphasis on the social aspect of man. In his attempt to make this 
primordial mystery of the faith more appealing to the modern mind he shows 
how there is a social aspect even to divinity which finds its reflection in the 
life of man in society. Each person is a center around which a collectivity is 
organized (p. 53). In every society, however, domestic or political, we find 
the opposite relations of giving and receiving (p. 97). Everything in fact 
realizes a certain kind of activity (p. 170): even a stone acts through the 
resistance it offers to other bodies. The activities of the vegetable culminate in 
the fruit. The animal acts on a still higher plane, that of sensitive life. Man 
acts on the highest plane of all, the intellectual ; and he embraces within him- 
self activities belonging to him not only as an individual but also as a member 
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of the group, for he is a social being as much as he is an individual person. He 
is a concrete universal, material and spiritual at the same time. In the rhythm 
of existence, both in the individual and in society, we always find activity, 
passivity, and a harmonious equilibrium between the two. It is at this point 
that the author sees in human society the principal image of the Trinity traced 
by the Creator himself (p. 179). 

In the Godhead the Father is eternally giving in the active generation of 
the Son. The Son is eternally receiving in His passive generation by the 
Father. The perfectly harmonious equilibrium existing between the Father 
and the Son is manifested in the eternal mutual love that constitutes the Holy 
Spirit, the third Person of the Blessed Trinity. The analogy that exists between 
the three basic relations found in human society with the subsisting relations 
within the Godhead constitutes for Father d’Eypernon the foundation for the 
living image of the Trinity which God Himself has left in the universe. 

Some of the applications made by the author are very effective, as when he 
finds an incentive for the Christian ideal of fecundity in marriage in the 
perfect fecundity of the Father in generating the Son (p. 69). Yet the initial 
difficulty always remains: there is no adequate representation or image of the 
mysterious relations within the Godhead in all creation. Activity and passivity 
in human society may serve to illustrate the person of the Father and the 
person of the Son, but harmonious equilibrium does not seem to serve as well 
in exemplifying the person of the Holy Spirit. The author’s interpretation 
(p. 73) of the words of Christ in John viii, 29: Quae placita sunt ei facio 
semper, is questionable. He sees in them a possible reference to the obedience 
of the Son, the second Person of the Trinity, to the Father, the first Person, in 
addition to the obedience of the human will of Christ to the divine. There is 
no room for the virtue of obedience within the Godhead, implying a kind 
of subordinationism that can exist only between a created will and the divine. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Wi uraM R. O’Connor. 


THE LIFE AND THE KINGDOM OF JESUS IN CHRISTIAN SouLs. A Treatise 
on Christian Perfection for use by Clergy or Laity. By Saint John Eudes. 
Translated from the French by a Trappist Father in the Abbey of Our 
Lady of Gethsemani. With an Introduction by The Right Reverend 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1946. 
Pp. xxxv, 348. 

Tue SacrepD Heart oF Jesus. By Saint John Eudes. Translated by Dom 
Richard Flower, O.S.B., M.A., of the Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, 
R.I. With an Introduction by the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1946. Pp. xxx, 183. 

The acceptance of the devotion to the Sacred Heart by the Church has led 
historians to study its origins. This study has been concerned in great measure 
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with the men and women who propagated the devotion. In most cases they 
were well known. But one of them, and he is now seen to have been in the 
forefront of the apostles of the Sacred Heart, had been almost entirely 
forgotten. So much so, indeed, that it is not out of place to speak of the 
“resurrection” of St. John Eudes. 

Eudes was one of the outstanding figures in the French Church of the 
seventeenth century. The saints of the grand siécle not only reformed the 
French Church and made it a model but they succeeded in gallicizing the 
Church Universal even more enduringly perhaps than the French artists 
and littérateurs of the period gallicized Europe and Western civilization as 
a whole. In his day Eudes was more influential than Cardinal Bérulle or even 
Monsieur Olier—at least now after the lapse of centuries he appears so to us. 
St. John founded seminaries which gave Normandy a clergy equal to any. 
The Good Shepherd nuns and the Religious of our Lady of Charity look 
back to him as founder as do the Eudists (the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary). In an age of pulpit orators Bishop Camus, the friend of St. Francis 
de Sales, proclaimed that Eudes could touch the human heart as no one else. 
In an age of outstanding home missionaries, St. John was one of the most 
outstanding. Finally, despite his multiple occupations and the fact that he 
did not understand the art of writing, St. John Eudes found time to write 
a great number of spiritual works. 

With death there came a total eclipse for St. John Eudes. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century Eudists published nothing but insignificant pamphlets 
about their founder. No doubt, as Henri Bremond suspects, they feared the 
rancor of the Jansenists who could never forgive St. John his love for the 
Sacred Heart and who made fun of his connection with the visionary Marie 
Desvallées. Another reason may well have been that it was remembered 
that Eudes was, while he lived, far from being a fascinating or even an 
attractive man. An ardent and impetuous apostle with a voice of thunder, 
he was a forthright and somewhat rustic and awkward character. There 
was little of the gentlemanliness of Francis de Sales and Vincent de Paul 
about him. Bishop Huet considered that St. John’s zeal was not always 
well regulated and it is certain that he broke with the Oratorians and left 
them after twenty years of membership. St. John Eudes appears to have 
been neither greatly loved nor esteemed at his true worth by those nearest to 
him. At any rate and whatever the cause, he was soon forgotten after his death. 

Modern Eudists have been more zealous and more successful in advancing 
the claims of their founder to recognition. And all Catholics have come to 
realize that the immense modern devotion to the Sacred Heart which has 
captured the Church and changed the Church’s banner stems not only from 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque and the somewhat obscure Blessed Claude de la 
Colombiére but also from Marie Desvallées and St. John Eudes. 
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St. John’s pious parents looked upon his conception as a miracle and 
consecrated him before birth to the Blessed Virgin. As a youth he was a 
devout member of the Sodality of our Lady and while a member of the 
Oratory his devotion increased. From 1641, the year of his meeting with 
Marie Desvallées, he was wholly devoted to the Immaculate Heart. In 1646 
he introduced, with episcopal sanction, a feast of the Holy Heart of Mary 
into his congregations and in 1672 he prescribed the celebration of a feast 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In this way he merited the title conferred on 
him by Leo XIII, “author of the liturgical cultus of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary.” By composing Masses and Offices for these feasts and by 
his unwearied zeal in spreading devotion to the Sacred Hearts, St. John 
deserved to have Pius X call him “father of the cultus of the Sacred Hearts 
and doctor of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts.” This fiery missionary is 
seen in the perspective of the centuries to have been a much more significant 
figure than his contemporaries suspected. 

The oblivion that closed around the man also enveloped his writings. It 
was not till 1905 that what could be found of his literary output was published. 
This edition of Oeuvres complétes comprised twelve volumes. In 1935 a 
handier edition Oeuvres choisies appeared. Now with two Canadian Eudists 
as editors two volumes of the Selected Works of St. John Eudes appear in 
English. The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls is an able 
translation of St. John’s best-known work. Composed and published while 
the saint was still an Oratorian, it contains, according to Bremond, a masterly 
exposition of Bérullianism, that is, of the spirituality of the French School. 
The Oratorians after St. John deserted them would probably have contested 
this judgment. What no one will deny however is that it contains a treatise 
on Christian perfection in which, as Monsignor Sheen remarks in his significant 
introduction, the saint “holds the mirror up to Jesus.”” Whether he be more 
or less interior than the Paray School is a matter of minor interest. The 
God-man was too big to be completely grasped by any school. 

Dom Richard Flower’s translation of The Sacred Heart of Jesus is smooth 
and unencumbered by the gallicisms which mar many translations of classic 
French works. Like the other volume this is also remarkable for its fervent 
piety. It contains a treatise in nineteen chapters on the Sacret Heart, about a 
third of which is taken from other authors. There follow two sets of medita- 
tions on the Sacred Heart comprising in all seventeen brief meditations. 
Finally, and this is the most valuable part of the book, the Mass, Office and 
Prayers to the Sacred Heart, composed by the saint, are given in the original 
Latin and in translation. Dom Flower has succeeded in putting the Latin 
hymns into excellent verse. Finally Dr. Phelan has written an interesting 
introduction, and notes have been inserted explaining certain expressions which 


might lead to misconceptions. 
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“By their fruits you shall know them.” These two treatises are the work 
of a saint whose labors have borne immense fruit for the salvation of souls. 
God’s approval is, therefore, on the saint and on his writings. It is to be hoped 
that the other volumes projected will soon appear, especially the one on 
The Admirable Heart of Mary. 

Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1946. Pp. vii, 267. $2.50. 

Trutus MEN Live By. By the Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. x, 427. $2.75. 

Over ten years ago Msgr. Fulton Sheen could make the observation: “the 
Church is no longer on the defensive; she is no longer on the offensive; she 
is on the descriptive—revealing herself to hungry minds and hearts as the 
Bread of Life.’ The master idea has become one of consideration of the 
Church as she is in herself and not as she is to her opponents; in presenting 
not a partial aspect of her, but revealing her as an organic whole. It was to 
be expected that this shifting of the focus of attention and emphasis on the 
part of the Church’s official expositors should find a corresponding revision 
of attitudes in the academic sphere. And so it has been that in recent years 
we have been witnessing a recasting of objectives in religious teaching. Where 
attention formerly was absorbed in providing answers to difficulties, warding 
off objectors, the concern of educators now lies in fostering an appreciation 
of the positive content of Catholic teaching. 

The reception accorded these two books will, we feel, be a reflection of 
their adaptability to this revised pattern. In general Father Fichter’s book 
lacks the warmth, the enthusiasm one may expect in a work treating of such 
a sublime subject as theology. Instead of communicating any inspiring eager- 
ness for the great truths that make up Catholic doctrine, the book offers 
passages such as this pathetic summary of the doctrine of the Most Holy 
Trinity: “Human argument breaks down in attempting to explain the deepest 
mystery of the Christian religion. We know that the mystery of the Trinity 
is true. We can but believe.” Again, in speaking of the Holy Eucharist, the 
author says: 

. . it is a divine mystery which cannot be fully understood by man, but the 
follower of Christ simply believes it without fully understanding it. . . . No matter 


what difficulties and objections are alleged against the real presence and the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, the Christian does not allow them to disturb his faith (p. 218). 


It is quite possible to impart reverence and love as well as awe for the 
mysteries of the Christian religion. It has been well said that a mystery is not 
a truth we can know nothing about; it is a truth we cannot know all about. 
Mysteries do not constitute a bar to intellectual progress; they are rather 
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like an endless gallery: the mind can advance deeper and deeper, yet never 
come to an end. Mysteries are an invitation to the mind; the mind finds in 
them rich, indeed inexhaustible stores of truth for its nourishment. They 
have been revealed by God for our meditation. The mind is limited and God 
is infinite, of course, and that is precisely why we seek to immerse ourselves 
in the contemplation of them, to steep our thinking in their elevating wonder. 

Doubtless it is this cautious manner of discussing his subject which has led 
the author into statements which will require very sympathetic reading as 
well as careful qualification. For instance, to say that “the question of remis- 
sion of sin and of true sanctification through grace are important because of 
their controversial nature” (p. 218) may be true for specialists in the study 
of theology but not for the generality of mankind. Also, the fact that sanctify- 
ing grace is sometimes designated as “habitual” implies no analogy with the 
formation of habit in the psychological sense of repeated human acts. 

While laymen may wonder at the unexplained references to ‘‘Denzinger,” 
they will certainly be handicapped by the lack of explanation of the difficult 
notion of the supernatural order. Some verification of the historicity and 
genuinity of the Gospels would be in order before proceeding to outline the 
probative value of miracles and prophecies. For a popular work there does 
seem to be an abundance of technical terms. 

Truths Men Live By is a presentation in popular form of the notions 
which make up natural and Christian apologetics. Part One comprises the 
proofs for the existence of God and demonstration of His divine attributes. 
Part Two discusses the nature, necessity and importance of religion in general. 
Part Three contains proofs for the existence of the human soul, its spirituality 
and immortality, together with freedom of the will. Part Four is a brief 
excursus on Creation and Evolution while Part Five has the matter of 
Christian apologetics: the possibility of revelation, the authenticity of the 
Gospels and the Divinity of Christ. 

The author states in his introduction his intention of writing in “simple, 
non-technical language” to bring “within the ken of the masses the findings of 
the laboratory and the fruits of philosophic research.” Hence the illustrations, 
analogies and anecdotes which abound to enliven passages of unadorned meta- 
physical reasoning should provide interesting material for the supplementary 
reading of students of philosophy. 

Father O’Brien’s discussion of the relation between religion and morality 
seems to labor a good deal to its conclusion; it is doubtful if there will be 
universal agreement for his declaration that “the basic rule in all human 
relation and the fundamental principle of all morality” is the Golden Rule 
as enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount: this would leave out man’s rela- 
tions with God and with himself. He is closer to traditional teaching of ethics 
on the norm of morality in his summary (p. 193) : “the divine will constitutes 
the norm of conduct for all creatures.” 
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Placing the chapter on the Divinity of Christ before that on the nature of 
revelation and on the historicity of the Gospels is an inversion of the usual 
order in this subject. What is intended as the grand climax of the book is the 
final chapter entitled, “The Distinctive Message of Christ.” It turns out to 
be an incomplete summary of that message. The Sermon on the Mount with 
its rejection of the Jex talionis has never been regarded as the complete doctrine 
of our Lord. The ideas there proposed are a summary of the dispositions of 
soul He demanded before He would deign to unfold the “mystery of the 
Kingdom of God.” The full Christian expression of the Golden Rule was 
pronounced at the Last Supper in the words, ‘““This is my commandment, 
that you love one another as J have loved you’’—bringing out at once the 
entirely supernatural motive for the rendering of “that superabundant service” 
which the author regards as the sum and scope of Christian perfection. We 
like to feel, too, that the supreme motivation of the heroes of the Church lay 
not in the mere hope of reward but in the burning desire to save souls re- 
deemed by the Precious Blood and in that very process to satisfy their personal 
ambition to imitate their Divine Master in bearing the Cross. 

It should be pointed out that the story of the vow to remain in New France 
is not related of Saint John de Brébeuf but of Saint Noel Chabanel, as stated 
in the Roman Breviary, following the account of Father Ragueneau in the 
Jesuit Relations (Thwaites ed., vol. xxxv, #151). 

Fordham University. Puiuie S. Hur vey. 


PREFACE TO RELIGION. By Fulton J. Sheen. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1946. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


When books of this sort reach the best-seller lists they are almost always 
written by non-Catholics, as for instance Peace of Mind and On Being a Real 
Person, the work, respectively of Liebman, a Jew, and Fosdick, a Protestant. 
Because of their fragmentary philosophy in handling matters of faith, not to 
speak of positive errors, most of these manuals for happy living rightly fall 
under the prohibition of the Index. Monsignor Sheen’s fame as a writer and 
radio orator, coupled with his having been the instrument of recent well- 
publicized conversions, is, therefore, the chief asset of a book which should 
attract the attention of an audience both in and outside the Church. The 
same job has been done many times as well, or better, by others; the name 
and the style of Msgr. Fulton Sheen should bait, as Augustine’s and Chester- 
ton’s do not, the restless American fish that rises only to the flashier fly. 

It is no discredit to Monsignor Sheen to say that he is flashy, nor yet that he 
is repetitious; these are qualities associated with the successful radio speaker, 
and though Preface to Religion nowhere says so, the presumption is that the 
material and manner have been rendered familiar by the Catholic Hour on. 
Sunday evenings. Monsignor Sheen has been saying the same things in new 
ways over the air for seventeen years or so and has repeated them in a shelf 
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of books, but the important thing about this book is that, more than his others, 
it gives the clue to his appeal to the modern man and woman in accenting 
why they are unhappy. It reads like a manual for his well-known convert 
class, with such chapter headings as ““What Is God Like,” “What Are You 
Like,” “How You Are Remade,” “Is Religion Purely Individual,” “The 
Hell There Is,” “Heaven,” and concluding discussions of the theological 
virtues. Obviously, here are all the answers; and, as a former Army Chaplain, 
I recommend the manner of their presentation to our bewildered veterans, 
as well as to an assortment of psychiatrists, radio analysts and politicians, 
who, disdaining the catechism, might hearken to Monsignor Sheen. 

Most books that talk popular psychology sell easily. Without bothering 
to veneer his observations with psychiatric jargon, the author of this one tells 
the truth about modern rootlessness. Yet his and the Church’s solution of 
human unhappiness has never gained popular acceptance, so this fine vulgarisa- 
tion may pass unnoticed. 


Fordham University. ALFRED BARRETT. 


PARADISE HuntERs. By W. Kane, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. 

Pp. 291. $3.00. 

According to the author, the function of this book is to point the way to 
wisdom in the art of living. He disclaims to have solved the problems of life 
and warns that books can be only an indirect solution of them. The problems 
of happiness-hunting are to be worked out in action, not in speculation. To 
this end, man needs the knowledge of truth and of principles of conduct. 

The one central principle which has been emphasized in this book is this: 
“We are in exile, both from the earthly paradise which Adam and Eve lost 
for us and from the eternal paradise which we have yet to win; we waste our 
time if we keep trying to get back to our lost paradise; we do more than 
waste our time, we make a flat failure of our lives if we let the futile search 
for that lost paradise hinder us from attaining the eternal paradise.” Father 
Kane adds that it would be extremely foolish just to enunciate this principle 
and to neglect the details of it. Since the art of living lies precisely in the 
management of these details, this book, pointing the way to intelligent con- 
duct, does a real service. 

Many of its considerations deal with our trials and follies. Besides this 
negative treatment, the author illustrates positive ways for our guidance. 
“This Troubled World” reveals the causes of man’s restlessness and discon- 
tent, exposes “escapism” and clarifies some of the intellectual confusion by 
contrasting with it the Christian viewpoint of life. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of our first parents’ lost paradise, the preternatural and supernatural 
gifts of their richly endowed state of integrity, the punishment of their primal 
sin, the prophecy of a Redeemer, and the offer of a new paradise. This new 
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paradise is limited in appeal and is rejected by many because: man now finds 
his way to happiness most complex; he has many wants because of his many 
capacities; he takes for end, instead of means, the achievement of minor and 
immediate goals. . 

With a diminished inheritance, because of original sin, man is now weakened 
and confused by reason of his greed, concupiscence and pride. The three main 
problems of his life arise from these three limitations: the problems of poverty, 
sensuality and ambition. Several chapters are devoted to the causes and 
remedies of these problems. In all three cases, it is apparent that no humani- 
tarian scheme for the betterment of mankind can be wholly successful without 
the complete orientation of man’s viewpoint toward his final goal and his full 
acceptance of Christian ethics. 

Further chapters treat of man’s tendency to avoid pain, his need of Chris- 
tian fortitude, the modern fallacy of depending wholly upon books to bring 
about human perfectibility, and the false notion in “the religion of humanity.” 
“The Hundredfold” stresses the eternal values in the plan of life of those 
“who deliberately go counter to the common concept of happiness-hunting”’ 
and who regulate their conduct by ethical and religious principles. It 
delineates the hundredfold, external and internal, of those who have made 
public profession to be insignes in the dedication of themselves to God and 
uncovers the reasons why this hundredfold is sometimes thwarted: a common 
misunderstanding of the sources of action in the religious life; an interior 
resistance toward the religious rule; ambition; in general, the tendency to 
be more eager for the external elements of the hundredfold than for its 
internal components; and, also, selfishness even in seeking its internal elements. 
Those who seek happiness in these external possibilities make a bad bargain. 
“They take on the handicaps of the professional without acquiring even the 
skill of the amateur.” But, for the true professionals, the religious way of 
life is the most “successful balance between temporal and eternal happiness.” 
The final chapter explains the means to “the way home”: sanctifying grace, 
the theological and moral virtues, and prayer; and it gives an illuminating 
picture of the joys, both natural and supernatural, of our life in Heaven. 

Paradise Hunters should make an appeal to several classes of readers: to 
those who know the end and the way; to those who, though knowing the end, 
have lost the way; and to those who know neither end nor way. 

Father Kane seems splendidly equipped for his task. A thorough knowledge 
of modern sociological problems and of the psychology of character is apparent, 
as well as a mastery of scripture, theology and ethics. Literary and historical 
illustrations enrich the discussions and an index gives an added value. The 
author shows himself no puritan but a genuine humanist who does not wish 
this life to be scorned but to be lived in its fullness with a Christian sense 
of values. 


College of New Rochelle. MOoTHER GRACE. 
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St. PAUL, APOsTLE AND Martyr. By Igino Giordani. Translated from the 
Italian by Mother Clelia Maranzana and Mother Mary Paula William- 
son, Religious of Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 286. $2.50. 

Igino Giordani, at present associated with the Vatican Library and already 
distinguished for his writings on the social aspects of the New Testament, 
has presented us with a biography of the apostle of the Gentiles that may 
help many to come to know St. Paul better. Not having approached his subject 
with a training in scientific Scriptural studies, the author does not attempt to 
rival works produced by specialists but draws his inspiration from the pages 
of the New Testament while consulting the best modern Catholic Scriptural 
studies in order to give solid foundation to his statements. A checking on 
crucial questions with classical commentaries will convince anyone of the 
skill with which the author has avoided pitfalls into which previous popu- 
larizers have fallen. 

The reader is given a complete picture of St. Paul. The background is 
sketched from contemporary life and history, and the data of the Acts and 
Epistles are generously used. In a second edition, more citations should be 
given in the apostle’s own words. Thus those who read may receive a greater 
stimulus to take up the Epistles and appreciate their power. The author is 
zealous and filled with concern for our present need, and from time to time 
he points out a parallel between ancient crises and modern situations. His 
presentation is vivid and direct, so that occasionally he fills in the background 
with small imaginative touches, and does not always pause to indicate that 
opinions upon this or that point may be divided. The expeditious handling 
of disagreements among specialists is a problem which confronts any popular 
presentation. 

In an author’s note there is an expression of gratitude to the Reverend 
Giuseppe Ricciotti for reading the proofs of the book. Ricciotti’s name is fam- 
ous for his work on the History of Israel which, it is hoped, will soon appear 
in English. Ricciotti has just published a long critical life of St. Paul which 
is printed by the Vatican Press. Giordani is to be complimented on having 
the assistance of one so famed in Scriptural studies. 

For the translation into English the Religious of the Cenacle deserve our 
gratitude. It is pleasant also to see an acknowledgment of help from Fr. 
J. F. X. Murphy, S.J., of Boston College. All who know him will agree 
that his learning is surpassed only by his geniality and generosity. In a stirring 
foreword Archbishop Cushing with characteristic apostolic zeal issues a 
vigorous call to Catholic Action. “Here is the St. Paul of the Catholic 
Apostolate. . . . In the midst of Roman decadence St. Paul was the spear- 
head of a great movement for renewed social life.” 

In the chapters on St. Paul and Seneca, St. Paul’s character and the Works 
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of St. Paul, Giordani is at his best. It only remains to wish the author con- 
tinued success in this field of writing and to hope that many reading his 
pages will be inspired like him with enthusiasm for St. Paul, Apostle and 
Martyr. 

Weston College. 








JoHN J. COoLLins. 









Mariotocy. By Rev. M. J. Scheeben. Translated by Rev. T. L. M. J. 
Geukers. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1946. Pp. xxxv, 252. $2.50. 


As the translator points out in his excellent preface, Father Scheeben was 
endowed with remarkable talent, exceptional speculative ability, and a keen 
sense of asceticism and mysticism. He followed the lectures in philosophy and 
theology at the Gregorian University, Rome. The influence of such great 
masters as Liberatore, Secchi, Perrone, Passaglia, Franzelin, Ballerini, Patrizi, 
Kleutgen, and Schraeder is evident in all his theological writings. Owing 
to the inspiration of some of these Jesuits, who did so much to revivify the 
study of St. Thomas and bring about a return to Scholasticism, Scheeben 
applied himself with extraordinary zeal to the study of the Angelic Doctor. 

Scheeben’s Mariology was translated into Flemish by the Reverend H. B. 
van Waas, S.J. This English version is a translation of the Flemish. It is 
divided into three parts with the addition of some useful appendices. The 
author opens part I with an excellent introduction explaining the importance 
of Mary and her share in the work of Redemption. He then proceeds to 
explain Mary’s portrayal in the New Testament, and presents solid and 
persuasive reasons for her comparative obscurity. This is followed by two 
very interesting and scholarly chapters, Mary as portrayed in prophecy and 
type in the Old Testament, and Mary in Tradition. The author concludes | 
this part with a chapter on Marian Literature. In Part II, he expounds the 
Christological foundations of Mariology in a very critical and scholarly | 
manner. The basic principle of Mariology is treated in part III, as the 
distinguishing mark of Mary’s person, and the source of Mary’s dignity. 

This Mariology deserves very high commendation. The topic is handled in 
a scholarly and interesting manner. It will be both useful and enlightening 
to professors and teachers of religion, and is highly recommended as prescribed 
reading for theological or college students. 


Fordham University. Joun M. A. Butcuer. 






































Tue Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1946. Pp. viii, 133. $1.50. 

This is C. $. Lewis’ modest Divina Commedia. His Beatrice through his 
Inferno and Purgatorio and into the vestibule of his Paradiso is George 
Macdonald, Scotch Congregationalist minister, author and lecturer of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, whom he reveres with sincere affec- 
tion as his “Teacher.” 
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Hell is revealed in sacred scripture and treated in theology as a place or 
state of positive punishment inflicted by God; its eternity particularly is 
criticized as unjust. Lewis’ viewpoint in this fantasy might perhaps be stated 
prosaically in the thesis: If we look at it from another viewpoint, the natural 
viewpoint of the psychology of the offending soul, it becomes evident that for 
certain souls God has no choice, compatible with the human freedom he has 
given men on earth, but separation from Himself and from happiness in the 
next world. Apart from the punishment God inflicts, the condemned soul 
itself chooses to lock itself forever in its own self-made and imaginary paradise 
which becomes in effect its eternal prison house. In some form after its own 
heart, the soul chooses unreality and hugs it to itself; and clinging to unreality, 
which is the antithesis of God, the Supreme Reality, must mean eternal 
separation from Him. Between possession of the Supreme reality and of 
empty unreality, between Heaven and Hell, there must be eternal divorce. 

Thus viewed, Lewis’ new masterpiece might be classified as a sort of 
“proof from reason” to substantiate the revealed doctrine of the eternity of 
hell. Though the author lays himself open to the charge, it does not seem 
necessary to assume that he thinks that the once-damned may later be saved, 
any more than the geometrician is assumed to hold that the evidently oblique 
dotted line which he often “supposes” to be perpendicular to another is really 
so. Some literary device that would confront a definitely damned soul 
with the chance of heaven is necessary to his purpose of showing why, 
psychologically, there must be for certain souls eternal separation from heaven. 

These analytical paragraphs convey, of course, no idea of the literary 
excellence of this latest Lewis book. It is a fantasy more subtle than The 
Screwtape Letters and rivaling that work in brilliance. There is the same 
keen psychological analysis of his characters, but the biting satire is gone. 
Instead you feel the joy and happiness of the Bright Spirits, you share their 
keen pity for the foolish, self-willed ghosts who are their own damnation; 
chiefly, you enter vividly into the psychological tortures the ruggedest of 
individualists eternally inflict upon themselves down in the murkiness of the 
great, sprawling Grey Town. 

Fordham University. JouHn F. Dwyer. 


Wuat Say You? By David Goldstein, LL.D. St. Paul, Minn.: Radio 

Replies Press, 1945. Pp. 446. $2.75. 

This first Quiz Book by a layman is, as the author puts it, an attempt to 
amplify rather than displace quiz books written by priests, such as The 
Question Box by Fr. B. L. Conway, C.S.P. and Radio Replies (3 vols.) by 
Frs. Carty and Rumble. It is the result of some twenty-five years of answering 
questions at meetings in the streets, squares and parks of our country. It 
is indeed a veritable mine of information and Catholic teaching, valuable for 
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the teacher of religion, the priest in his instructions and the layman in his 
home library. 

Religion is very much in the public press and public discussion these days. 
Many have queries which they hesitate to propose to priests. Here is a book 
of great importance to the laity. The laity are constantly in contact with non- 
Catholics and others of no religion. They live in the same apartment, they 
meet socially, they attend the same schools, are in the same business firms. 
Here is an opportunity for a real apostolate. 

The author shows us the means and the methods, a knowledge of our 
religion and a courteous, kindly, friendly spirit in explaining it. Laymen inay 
not always have the answer to every question, but they can find them, and 
their willingness and eagerness to do so will have its effect on the questioner. 
What Say You? may not answer every question, but it will go a long way 
on the road. It covers practically all Christian apologetics. A splendid feature 
of the book is the outline of Catholic belief heading each chapter. There is 
also an excellent index and bibliography. 


Fordham University. CHARLES J. DEANE. 


Roses ror Mexico. By Ethel Cook Eliot. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1946. Pp. 119. $1.75. 

In 1531, on December 9, at daybreak, the lowly, fifty-one-year-old Aztec 
Indian, Juan Diego, was hurrying over Tepeyac on his way to the Saturday 
Mass in honor of the Blessed Virgin, when he was surprised by the exhilarat- 
ingly lovely song of strange birds and by a musical voice calling his name 
from the highest knoll. Then, within a little cloud “fanned by all the colors 
of a full-blown dawn,” Our Lady appeared to him as a beautiful, young 
Indian maiden. She called him “Littlest and dearest’? and bade him obtain 
the Bishop’s consent for a church to be built on that spot in her honor, The 
aftermath—the joy of Juan in his mission, the skepticism of the humble 
Bishop, the illness and miraculous cure of Juan’s holy uncle—all are fascinat- 
ingly and realistically told and bring us, with faith quickened, to the victory 
of our Lady over the Bishop’s incredulity. Not only does she grant his 
request for a sign, by sending Juan to him with his tilma filled with the 
miraculous Castilian roses that had suddenly come to full blossom on the 
rocky knoll of Tepeyac, but she imprinted upon the Indian’s cloak a lifelike 
image of her beauty and holiness. 

During the past four hundred years, Guadalupe’s history has been eve: 
growing by reason of its magnificent churches, spectacular celebrations ana 
increasing pilgrimages from all over the world. Many miracles have been 
granted on this site; but the perpetual miracle is the miraculously painted 


picture. 
From the heart of the reader, this story evokes an outburst of love for our 
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Heavenly Mother who has shown such astounding condescension to the 
children of earth; and gratitude to Ethel Cook Eliot who has created for 
the telling of this visitation such a delicately reverent setting. 

College of New Rochelle. MotTHER GRACE. 


THINKING AsBouT RELIGION. By Max Schoen. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1946. Pp. 157. $2.00. 

According to the author’s prefatory note, “This small book is the fruit 
of many years of thought” on his subject. However, it is little more than a 
restatement of religious immanentism in the characteristically vague, am 
biguous idiom of that modern heresy. The language is somewhat reminiscent 
of the writings of the late Mary Baker Eddy, as, for example, “the self of the 
god of the self is the substance of selfhood” (p. 64). 

A transcendent God is rejected; “he is a creation of man’s mind” (p. 41). 
A few other examples of the positions taken by the author will sufficiently 
indicate the character of the book: 

The supernatural is the objectification by the human mind of its ideal values, a 
projection of them into a realm, a heaven, of pure forms (p. 23) ... Religion is 
a felt relationship of man to a higher power than himself, objectified as god, the nature 
of the objectification being determined by man’s conception of himself at a certain 
period of his mental evolution (p. 65) ... A moral principle ... is as a moving 


vehicle on the way somewhere, without any assurance of getting anywhere. And if it 
does reach anywhere it may only discover on further inspection that it is nowhere 


o ove Me FS). 

After a brief summary of the “facts as we know them” about Jesus 
(pp. 108 f.), the author adds almost immediately that “Our knowledge of 
the historical figure of Jesus is derived almost entirely from three of the 
four Gospels of the New Testament. And these four sources are most un- 
reliable” (pp. 109 f.). Are we to conclude that the “objectifications of the 
god-experience” of the religious immanentists are to be our only reliable 
sources of religious knowledge? 

Fordham University. E. J. HENDERSON. 


SCIENCE 


RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST. Selections from Gustav Th. Fechner. Edited and 
translated by Walter Lowrie. New York: Pantheon Books, 1946. Pp. 281. 
$3.50. 

In a rather lengthy introduction, the translator outlines the life and back- 
ground of Gustav Th. Fechner, together with some of the notions which 
are the basis of his philosophical and religious system. Fechner’s home training 
was permeated “with the traditions of Christian piety.” When he became a 
student of medicine at the University of Leipzig, he lost his faith and became 
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an atheist and materialist, owing to the materialistic tendencies then prevalent 
among the professors of medical science. He was converted from these extreme 
views and regained his faith by reading Oken and Schilling. The speculations 
of these philosophers on nature and the world captured his mind and he 
devoted himself to the study of the universe. 

In the field of science, Fechner had much influence in the development 
of experimental psychology. Starting on the supposition that physical and 
psychic phenomena (psychic in the sense of pertaining to the soul) were but 
two aspects of the same facts, Fechner sought a mathematical relationship 
between the intensity of a stimulus and the resulting sensation. Although he 
did not prove his original supposition he did find a geometrical relationship 
that is embodied in the law which bears his name. It is in reality a refinement 
of Weber’s Law. It would seem that his work was directed more toward 
proving his religious notions than for the sake of scientific progress. Today. 
the law is accepted as a broad norm. 

The remainder of the book is a translation of selected passages from the 
writings of Fechner. The author summarizes the religious philosophy of 
Fechner under the headings: The Three Motives and Grounds of Faith; Con: 
cerning Souls; The Soul Life of Plants; God and Immortality; Life After 
Death; Confession of Faith. Reflecting on the universe and its relation tc 
God, Fechner was impressed with a notion of unity in the world. He set him- 
self to the task of finding some principle of unity that would bind all the 
beings of the world among themselves and to God. The soul, he asserted, 
was this principle. Every being must have a soul and the universe itself must 
have its soul. He saw quite logically that there was a radical difference between 
living and nonliving beings. The former possessed a soul which differentiated 
them from nonliving beings and which ultimately accounted for their qualities 
and activities. Arguing from analogy, he extended this principle to all other 
living beings, to the angels and to God. Moving in the other direction, he 
applied the same reasoning to nonliving beings, arguing that they also must 
have a soul proper to their being. This “soul” offered a basis of unity for all 
the universe. But for the universe itself Fechner demanded a soul which 
was God. In his attempt to discover a principle of unity, he carried his 
argument to extremes, terminating in a pantheistic system or a panpsychism, 
which identifies God and creatures. 

As a believer in immortality, Fechner must needs extend his ideas to life 
after death. He held that all beings had an identity with the world-spirit 
previous to their existence and that this identity would obtain in a life after 
death. He closes with a confession of faith in Christ as our Mediator and as 
one who “has posited the highest as the unifying factor.” 

Fechner was well aware that he did not prove his system and therefore 
demanded faith. It is not faith in the strict sense of the term but rather in the 
sense that modern scientists use it when they tell us that evolution must be 
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accepted on faith. It is something of a tentative acceptation of doctrine in the 
hope that at some time, perhaps, strong arguments will be discovered to give 
a foundation to the system. It seems more of hope than of real faith. Fechner’s 
faith was based on three motives: the historical motive, because men have 
always believed in God; the practical motive, since it satisfies the emotional 
needs of man; the theoretical motive, based on the arguments for the existence 
of God. 

The writings of Fechner are interesting in themselves and in the study of 
the mentality behind them. There is a reverent tone throughout that bespeaks 
a religious-minded man, and an earnest religious conviction. There is an 
emotional appeal and, as he himself believed, much in his system to satisfy 
the emotional needs of man. But there is a disappointment awaiting one who 
seeks in Fechner a solid religious philosophy. His preconceived notions of the 
unity of the universe so colored his outlook that he thought he saw in nature 
much that was the product of a keen imagination. This gave rise to many 
flights of fancy and fantastic expressions in his writings. He made free use of 
the argument from analogy. He carried this to extremes at times and seemed 
ready to accept almost any similarity which would give plausibility to his 
argument. Fechner was not blind to this defect, and was conscious of the 
speculative nature of his thought. He seemed almost to have anticipated such 
a criticism. For he says that he wrote “in the hope that his strictly scientific 
treatment of psychophysics might dispose the scientist to look with favor on 
the speculations that were dear to him.” It was a strange failing in him that 
as a scientist he did not follow more faithfully the ex professo scientific 
methods. On the contrary, he tried to fit facts to his theory. It may well be 
that his religious beliefs overpowered his scientific convictions. 

Weston College, Mass. JosePH P. KELLy. 


RosertT BoyLe, Devout NaTurA.ist. By Mitchell Salem Fisher. Phila- 

delphia: Oshiver Studio Press, 1946. Pp. iv, 184. 

This is a study in science and religion in the seventeenth century. The 
author sketches the problems of the seventeenth century, then outlines Boyle’s 
scientific method and its logical basis. There follow his world concept, a 
mechanical world, and the problem of final causes. The last three chapters 
are taken up with Boyle’s attempt to formulate natural religion, a naturalist’s 
creed, and Boyle’s Christianity. A lengthy bibliography offers plenty of mat- 
ter for further study. 

The book is an interesting psychological study of the Hon. Robert Boyle 
(1627-1691). He was a scientist of the first rank in the days when modern 
science was young. He was one of the great links between Galileo and 
Newton. His discovery of Boyle’s Law, his investigations in the field of 
chemistry and his development of the scientific method have given him a place 
of honor among the scientists. On the other hand, he was a devoutly religious 
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man, strong in his Anglican faith and zealous for the promotion of religion. 
His time and money were freely spent in this cause. 

Robert Boyle lived in the turbulent years of the seventeenth century. 
Modern science was struggling for its so-called emancipation. The Reforma- 
tion had left its mark in England in the violent religious controversies waged 
among various sects. Religious doctrine was being attacked, and not the least 
of these attacks were arising out of the new scientific discoveries. Boyle, a 
devoted scientist and an equally devout religious man, was hard put to find 
a middle course, a modus vivendi which would in some way reconcile the 
two things so dear to him. He clung ardently to his faith, studied the scrip- 
tures to find a firmer basis for it and wrote many articles in defense of reli- 
gion. At the same time he was diligent in his scientific investigations. He 
tried earnestly to formulate a natural religion combining his scientific data 
with a philosophical background but the vagueness of his philosophy forced 
him into dangerous compromises. He dealt with God, creation, revelation, 
miracles and other matters in the supernatural order, and in spite of his asser- 
tions to the contrary he seemis to have had some hope of finding a natural 
groundwork for them. Robert Boyle was much more a scientist than a 
philosopher; much more a Christian than a theologian. In the last analysis, 
it was his devotion to Christianity and his tenacity to his faith that held him 
steadfast in religion rather than any scientific or philosophical knowledge. He 
led a troubled life. Many of his friends were lavish in their praise of his 
efforts to support religion but on the other hand he was the object of many 
jibes from those who held opposite views. Had he lived in an age less disturbed 
by controversy his name and fame might have been far greater. 

The author has given us a very readable study, though rather brief for a 
vast topic. There is a good analysis of the religioscientific problem that con- 
fronted Boyle and an interesting insight into a mind attracted by two seem- 
ingly opposed fields. Perhaps too little attention is given to a factor which 
must have loomed large in Boyle’s life and which exerted a strong influence 
on him, namely, his prejudice against the Catholic Church. He acquired it in 
his early days and met it frequently in public life. It is too great a factor to 
be neglected in discussing the relations between science and religion. 

Weston College, Mass. JosePH P. KELty. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Factinc Your SociAt Situation. An Introduction to Social Psychology. 
By James F. Walsh, S.J., Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1946. Pp. 230. $2.75. 
Facing Your Social Situation is a textbook of Social Psychology. The 
author has been teaching philosophy and psychology in Catholic colleges and 
universities of the middle west for more than twenty years. The social 
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sciences as other disciplines have suffered from the influence of materialistic 
philosophy. Social psychology is no exception. As a consequence much time 
is spent combating falsehoods without an opportunity to present the doctrine 
built on the changeless truths revealed by Christ. 

Psychology has a great contribution to make to the social sciences. For 
if the social sciences suffer from any one factor more than another it is their 
failure to use to advantage what the other social sciences have to add to the 
field. The economist keeps aloof from the sociologist; the sociologist is not 
sufficiently appreciative of economics in his analysis of problems; the political 
scientist neglects both of the former. Social psychology may be able to assist 
in spanning the gap that separates the social sciences. For economic and 
social data have little meaning unless we put man in the midst of them and 
weigh their values accordingly. This is the task of social psychology. 

Most modern psychologists give a confusing analysis of social phenomena. 
To begin with, their concept of man and the human mechanism is a false 
one. For the majority of them there is no freedom of will. Social psychology 
might be a very fixed and as a matter of fact a very simple study if one 
accepted the doctrine of psychic determinism as his philosophy of man. It 
is precisely because man is a free creature that the problem arises. For while 
patterns of behavior can be found there may be as many deviations as there 
are individuals possessed of free will. 

Father Walsh defines social psychology as the study of human beings 
based on an analysis of their mental reactions in various social situations. 
Social psychology attempts to show how men while retaining their free will 
are affected by their fellow men and the activity that surrounds them. It 
aims to analyze the complex forces that mold personalities and the particular 
adjustment individuals make to recurring social phenomena. 

It is obvious that social psychology embraces a wide field. The comparative 
newness of the discipline and the many questions that arise before the social 
psychologist, the difficulty of delimiting the field may help to account for the 
few satisfactory texts of social psychology. 

Father Walsh introduces his text with a short discussion of the history 
and development of social psychology. He devotes a chapter to an analysis 
of the human mechanism. Here of course the divergence of opinion among 
social psychologists is most manifest. As a new discipline it has allowed 
full play to the extravagances of false philosophies. Then the author places 
the human mechanism face to face with social situations. “Just as the climate, 
soil, sunlight, and sufficiency or scarcity of rain affect the fruit and grain, 
so do various social situations—including as they do ideas, customs, values, 
mannerisms, prejudices, principles and ideals—deeply influence a man’s per- 
sonality as he matures” (p. 42). Situations are created by suggestion, by 
imitation, by invention, by identification. In each of these social situations 
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the process of socialization of the individual goes on. Men learn to cooperate, 
to accommodate themselves and to compromise. Since individuals differ by 
reason of the various situations they have faced and since also they are free 
creatures it is not an easy task to establish rules of reaction. And yet there 
are some common reactions which one may note, for example in time of war, 
when a definite and very desirable objective is aimed at by the group. Further- 
more, if it is true that there are some common reactions in situations noted 
and notable then it would follow that by controlling situations one might 
be able to exercise some control over groups. Hence arise such social 
phenomena as the building of morale. Hence too the proven value of propa- 
ganda; the reality of leadership and the willingness to cooperate under certain 
types of leadership. Father Walsh’s discussion of standardized situations as 
the home, the school, the State, and the Church are especially good. 

Facing Your Social Situation gives evidence of classroom notes that an 
interested and interesting professor has used for years. The book is filled 
with illustrations and examples. It has much varied information that tells 
of an author who wanted to give all he had to this work. Students of social 
psychology and related social sciences will find Father Walsh’s book valuable. 
It is a good contribution to a field in which we are greatly lacking. It will 
serve as a fine companion and complement to another Bruce publication, 
Father Herr’s How We Influence One Another. 

St. Louis University. A. H. SCHELLER. 


THE GrEAT FRIEND: FREDERICK OZANAM. By A. P. Schimberg. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. vii, 344. $2.50. 

For more than a century the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has been 
moving over the charity scene. For all of that time the scene has been 
thoroughly “propped” with the sickness, suffering, penury, need and hard 
deaths of man’s less fortunate brethren. Some call them the socially malad- 
justed. Others know them simply as the poor. So the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul knows them. So Frederick Ozanam loved them. And because he 
loved so ardently he left this world-wide Society as his golden legacy. 

If for no other reason, that alone should recommend this volume. Pub- 
lished commemoratively during the centennial of the foundation of the So- 
ciety, the book aims to portray Frederick Ozanam. He needs to be portrayed. 
He should be better known. Out of the depths of his love and the fineness of 
his mind has grown an organization that has measured achievement in terms 
of good to countless thousands over the globe in a century of effort. 

In a summary of the founder, the author states that “This was the secret 
of Frederick Ozanam’s life, his crowning glory, the fairest, most enduring 
and most potent part of his legacy: his sanctity; the sublime spiritual height to 
which he attained through the grace of God and his wholehearted, humble, 
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selfless, and enthusiastic cooperation with that grace” (p. 321). The key 
to the secret can best be found in one of his own revealing statements: “The 
love which mixes its tears with the tears of the unfortunate whom it cannot 
ctherwise console; which caresses and cares for the naked, forsaken child, 
gives shy youth a friendly counsel, sits with benevolent sympathy beside the 
sickbed and listens without the slightest sign of weariness to the long, pitiful 
stories of the poor—this love, O my friends, can come only from God!” (p. 
272). 

This alone should endear ‘him to earth and heaven. But to some social 
thinkers he would appear the pious ascetic. Not once or twice has the Ozanam 
method been labeled naive and insufficient. That seems to despatch the mat- 
ter. Still, he fed the hungry and clothed the poor. Some planners want the 
causes of pauperism removed; so too did Ozanam, and meanwhile worked on 
the effects. Much eloquence is spent on the place of government in social 
amelioration. None was ever more eloquent than Ozanam. None showed 
more liberal and advanced thought. And none did more. But amid the bursts 
of eloquence and writing, he saw to it that hungry mouths were fed. 

Hence in the welter of some present-day professional preachments and 
practice on the subjects of charity, it is well to know Ozanam as the author 
presents him, as a man with a mind that could think, an energy that could 
do, and a vision that could see and evaluate socioeconomic problems and plan 
for them. No dreamy ascetic here, but one who could be labeled as a liberal. 
And no harebrained liberal, but a staunch defender of Pius IX, and fore- 
runner of Leo XIII in an awakening social consciousness. He can only be 
known when seen and understood as son, brother, husband, father, student, pro- 
fessor of the Sorbonne, orator, man of letters, historian, social critic, apolo- 
gist, man of affairs, citizen, Vincentian and Catholic. He was well described 
by the German writer who spoke of him as a saint formed by the Church from 
out the world, in the world, for the world who “took sides in the decisions 
of the world without compromising his sanctity.” 

At times the reader of this volume might wish for more objective reporting 
and a clearer perspective in the author’s analysis of details and events. He 
attempts much, and gets lost in the massiveness of the attempt. Not infre- 
quently he is carried along by his own enthusiasm. But too frequently it 
would seem that his own personal joy in his subject becomes the object 
of his transcription. The net result leaves the character of Ozanam befogged 
amid fervid adjectives and editorializings. There is too much substance in 
the deeds and accomplishments of the man, too much depth in mind and 
character making for the greatness of the man to need descriptive buildups 
and imaginary “woulds” and “no doubts.” If there be shortcomings, it may 


be that the volume attempted too much in too short a layout. 
Fordham University. RAYMOND W. SCHOUTEN. 
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THE AtTtTitupE Towarps Lagor IN Earty CHRISTIANITY AND ANCIENT 
Cuture. By Arthur T. Geoghegan. (The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Christian Antiquity. No. 6.) Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xxviii, 250. Plates VI. $3.00. 

The purpose of this study is to set forth the attitude of early Christianity 
toward labor within the sphere of ancient culture as a whole. Accordingly, 
the study is divided into two parts. Part I (pp. 1-89) represents a summary 
of extensive recent research on labor in those cultures in which Christianity 
took root—the Greek, Roman, and Jewish. This serves as the necessary 
background for the main study, Part II (pp. 93-232), a detailed inquiry into 
the Christian view of manual labor. The sources examined are the New 
Testament, Christian writers, from the Apostolic Fathers to St. Gregory the 
Great, and epigraphical material drawn from several provinces of the Roman 
world. The material of Part II is well organized; and the author succeeds 
in showing how Christianity wrought a rehabilitation of human labor both 
in theory and practice. Since Christian doctrine from the earliest times con- 
sidered labor an intelligent free fulfillment of the divine will of the Creator, 
to the Christians of the first six centuries labor was more than mere physical 
or instinctive activity; it was a moral performance involving the worker’s 
whole personality. Although the pre-Christian era was not unfamiliar with this 
moral evaluation of labor, Christianity alone could advance to its 
full recognition because it had re-established the true concept of God and 
the value of the moral personality. 

Unfortunately, the book errs by oversimplification in the section dealing 
with the complex material belonging to Greco-Roman antiquity. Generaliza- 
tions such as, “For the Greeks, labor was a sub-human, servile activity” 
(p. 229), are misleading and inconsistent with some of the author’s ow 
statements according to which Homer, Hesiod (Archilochus should have 
been added), Solon, and the Stoics have made significant contributions to- 
ward dignifying manual work. Instead, the author should have brought out 
the two opposite trends discernible in classical antiquity, one tending to de- 
grade, and the other to ameliorate the lot of the laborer and artisan. Nor 
is it correct to say that Greek and Roman mythology presented only “some 
of the minor gods as working, for instance, the lamed god Hephaestus or 
Vulcanus” (p. 60). Apart from the fact that Hephaestus can hardly be 
called a minor god, other major gods, such as Athena and Apollo, are repre- 
sented as working with their hands, as the author correctly states on p. 2. 
Moreover, in the year 5 B.c., the distinction between Patricians and Plebei- 
ans had long disappeared. On p. 40, therefore, it would have been more 
accurate to speak of the idle Roman populace which was compensated for the 

actual loss of its liberty by exemption from taxes and military service and 
by the supply of grain and splendid games. That the author is not too well 
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acquainted with the field of classical civilization is evident from the amazing 
statement, on p. 31, that “the earliest historical work (of the Romans) which 
we have is Livy’s Natural History.” On p. 107, Pericles’ contemporary, 
Cleon, the tanner, is called Cleanthes, apparently a confusion with the 
Stoic philosopher of this name. On p. 18, the philosopher, Heracleides of 
Pontus, is spelled Heracleites. On p. 56, dendrophores should be dendrophori. 
Examples of similar defects could be multiplied. We do not wish to stress 
them unduly, because they concern merely the introduction to the main study 
which is a, definite contribution to a subject of fundamental importance. 
Fordham University. RUDOLPH ARBESMANN. 


EcoNoMIC ANALYSIS AND ProsBLemMs. By Rev. John F. Cronin. New York: 

American Book Company, 1946. Pp. 623. $3.75. 

Father Cronin’s book is a most welcome and valuable addition to the text- 
books covering the field usually referred to as “Principles of Economics.” 
Everyone who has taught such courses has encountered great difficulties in 
organizing the many divergent topics in a coherent manner. An exposition 
of methods of economic analysis, if attempted without a preliminary softening 
up process, is likely to cause more bewilderment than understanding among 
freshmen and sophomores. 

Father Cronin has avoided this difficulty by opening his treatise with a 
survey of the structure of the economic system. Of course there can be 
differences of opinion concerning the contents of this part. The opening 
historical sketches are excellent. In Chapter III the treatment of the science 
of economics is linked with a discussion of such topics as capitalism and the 
spirit of free enterprise. One would expect therefore at this point a stress 
on the fact that classical economics developed to supply a theoretical basis 
for the practical demand for abolishing the mercantile state. However, what 
is actually stated in this section falls somewhat short of what is required 
to make the student appreciate the origins, content and social role of economics 
as a science. Furthermore, it seems to me that a description of the structure 
of the economic system is quite incomplete without references to the role of 
government in the economic system. This rather than Chapter VI, Investment, 
Speculation and Business Risks, should have been included in the part dealing 
with the structure of the economic system. 

The treatment of value and price is entirely up to date and the usual 
contemporary stress is laid on the workings of imperfect competition. Very 
good use is made throughout the discussion of the TNEC monographs which 
have enriched our knowledge of the workings of the American economy so 
greatly. Father Cronin’s book also gives an entirely satisfactory discussion 
of full employment. He points out correctly that this problem is still with us 
in spite of the current high levels of postwar employment. 
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The discussion of foreign political and economic systems especially the 
Soviet system is well balanced. Father Cronin is of the opinion that on a 
purely economic plane the objectives of Bolshevist leaders to catch up with 
and surpass current capitalistic standards “may succeed” (p. 517). The 
emphasis of his critique of Communism is justly placed on its objectionable 
religious, political and social aspects. For this reason it must be regretted, 
however, that the theory of communism is not adequately treated. Brief 
reference is made to Marx’s materialistic interpretation of history but its 
roots in the Hegelian philosophy are not mentioned. This is an important 
omission because the Marxist style of thinking is unintelligible if it is not 
viewed in this larger framework. The Catholic student should also be familiar 
with the development of Marx’s theory which is known as “Leninism” and 
“Stalinism.” Otherwise he will not be able to come to grips with the ominous 
implications of Communism and its embodiment in the Soviet state of our 
times. 

But all these are minor points which do not detract from the fact that 
Father Cronin’s book signifies a most important advance over previous attempts 
to write an economics text especially suitable for Catholic Colleges. The 
book is just that and it is certain to obtain the wide circulation that it merits. 

The very excellence of the book, however, shows up the difficulties which 
we encounter by continuing to offer this catch-all course in economic principles. 
The trouble with these courses and with all textbooks designed to service 
them is that they are attempting altogether too much and are therefore 
bound to achieve altogether too little. The traditional course in principles 
should be split into two separate courses. One should be an introduction 
to economics covering the various historical and contemporary types of 
economic systems and presenting a brief history of economic doctrines always 
stressing the interrelationship between concrete economic institutions and our 
thinking about them in the form of economic theories. The second course 
‘should deal with economic analysis proper. This separation of the content of 
the usual principles course into two distinct series would enable the teacher 
and textbook writer to focus on the essentials in these fields instead of being 
forced into the present diffusion of emphasis. Our actual confusion and uncriti- 
cal acceptance of folk beliefs concerning economics in general and our economic 
system in particular cannot be overcome unless we allow for the fact that 
economics on all levels requires clear definition of problems, analytical 
procedures and conclusions. 

Fordham University. FREIDRICH BAERWALD. 
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